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PREFACE. 



In presenting in tlio foil wmj, pi§ s the reaults <.t mj investiga- 
tions and studies, I fulfil ■» long cherished desire and o n, which 
has received additional strength ■is often as accounts ha\e reached 
me of the terrible disasters at sea taking phce ilmost daily, and 
which can be to a great extent avoided by knowing the true nature 
of storms. I am convinceil thit the exiting theories of the nature 
and laws of changes of weither are intrinsic ill j erroneous and that 
at least a much nearer appro simation to the truth will be found in 
this volume. 

I have not until now jublishei the conclusiins to nhi h I hid 
arrived principally because I found it necessary to ccrrcb rate them 
by other witness than my own Twenty jearv ago I m vun ex- 
hausted every effort to obtain a hearing for what I belie* e to be the 
truth, and I have patiently awaited the development of the science 
and the formation of those investigating corps by whose observations 
I most hoped my views would be confirmed. When, a few years 
since, these institutions, for which I had labored so many years ago, 
became at last a realized fact, another difficulty presented itself iu 
the method of investigation pursued; observations are made only 
at fixed periods of the day, which I am thoroughly convinced will 
never lead to definite results, since it necessitates averages, while 
I have aimed at a knowledge of individual phenomena by contin- 
uous observation. The consequence of the method of observation 
generally pursued is that an area of barometric depression is consid- 
ered the storm itself, and the cause of the movement of air-currenta, 
while I am certain that the storm is the conflict of air-currents of 
different temperatures, and the barometric depression the effect of 
their movement. And, in addition, the most important elements in 
the life of storms — heat, their originator, and the clouds, their embodi- 
ments — are those to which least attention has been paid. 

In endeavoring to reach results from tangible feets, I have been 
compelled to discard much of the theoretical terminology at present 
in use — such as the terms "cyclone," "anti-cyclone," "dangerous 
semi-circle," " manageable semi-circle," " centre," " gradient," etc. — 
and to substitute such as grew out of the development of the subject 
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Some familiar terms — as for example "stratus," "oumulo-stratus," 
" equatorial and polar curreats," etc.— I have preserved, although in 
some cases with a slightly altered significance; their use, however, 
will be readily understood. Instead of the modern invention of the 
" barometric gradient," from which so much has been hoped and so 
little realized, I have introduced the plane of meeiirig (for which in 
the (Jerman language I would propose the name Begegnunga-fldche). 
It is defined in its position to the storm by the clouds, and has a 
meaning and an intimacy with the life of storms which make it more 
comprehensible and useful than the gradient; and it is besides much 
older, having been explained in my lectiires twenty-two years ago. 

I have found it necessary to represent the circulation of the at- 
mosphere somewhat difierently from the common acceptation, in 
order to explain the regions of calm (the " horse-latitudes "), the in- 
creased atmospheric pressure at the tropics, and the frequent exist- 
ence of lower temperature there than in higher latitudes (see Blod- 
get's Climatohgy of Ihe United Slake), as well as some Other phenom- 
ena. It would appear that Lieut. Maury has been credited as the 
author of the explanation of the calms at the tropics, but in a letter 
(o me of Nov. 29, 1852, in acknowledging the receipt of my article 
in the New York Times (Appendix A], he says : " You have classed 
me in the storni-fleld, I observe, but I have not entered it either aa 
a theorist or as an advocate of any theory. I am holding back for 
my facts yet." However, even if Lieut Maury had conceived and 
published his explanation of the tropical calms before he received the 
New York Timet article his th o y " t th n th jl ' th 

alms na dwthhdnnLat 1 nt 

I n 1 n I t t th t t ta w 11 X n th f It w 

ng pa th p t n 33 f tat m t wl h b n 1 

t n a d tl n od t n f ma y xpl at n th wl 1 
th 1 ad f larbutwh hmyb k wntothg I 

d Thitdutylh If tjp nln tn 

is important to a thorough understanding of the subject, and I should 
therefore wish it read. The chapter on "Corroborative Evidence'' 
will be found to contain in great measure the practical application 
of my principles. 

I cannot close these remarks without expressing to Joseph H, 
Coates, Esq., my heartiest thanks for the valuable assistance he has 
given me in preparing this work. 

WILLIAM BLASrUS. 
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STORMS: 

THEIR 

NATURE, CLASSIFICATION AND LAWS. 



CHAPTER I. 
WTROBUCTORY. 



TO assist in a more ready comprehension of the system of 
storms which it is the object of this volume to promulgate, 
I have thought it well to give here a brief accouut of the manner 
in which my principal conclusions have been reached. This at 
the same time will explain vthy, having, as I firmly believe, 
been enabled to establish facts of much importance to science, 
I have for so long neglected to nrge them on public attention. 

Coming to America from Germany in 1850, the greater part 
of the first two or three years of my residence here was spent 
in Cambridge, near Boston, with Prof. Agassiz, to whom I had 
been introduced by a letter from my brother. Prof. J, H. Blasius 
of Brunswick. 

In the afternoon of August 22, 1851, in company with Mr. 
Stimpson, then an assistant of Prof. Agassiz, and afterward 
director of the Academy of Natural Science in Chicago, I was 
engaged in fishing for new species — or, as Agassiz expressed it 
in his humorous mood, "collecting intellectual food" — in a 
meadow at West Cambridge. 

All at once our attention was attracted by a long, continuous 
II 
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12 STOr^.VS. 

rolling of thunder from the north-west, in front of us, where 
there appeared a very heavy black bank of cloud rising slowly 
above the horizon. It stretched from wesf^eouth-west to east- 
north-east. 

The air was calm, sultry and oppressive. Not the slightest 
breeze was blowing, not a leaf moving. A death-like stillness 
prevailed around us in nature. The clouds had such a threaten- 
ing appearance, particularly to me, who had never seeu any- 
thing like it in Europe, that wc thought of running immediately 
to shelter. But seeing that the cloud advanced very slowly, 
and at last seemed to cease moving entirely, we continued our 
work, and became so much interested in it that we forgot all 
about the approaching storm. About two hours after the first 
appearance of the cloud we returned to Old Cambridge, think- 
ing no more about it. 

The next morning, however, we learned from the newspapers 
that an extremely violent and destructive tornado had passed 
over West Cambridge, and from the account we found that 
about ten minutes after we had left it must have passed near 
the place where we had been fishing. 

My first thought brought the tornado into some connection 
with the dark, heavy cloud which had attracted my attention. 
Mr. Stimpson and I started at once for the scene of destruction 
at West Cambridge. The road was literally covered with the 
curious from Boston and its neighborhood, attracted to the 
scene of destruction like ourselves ; and the sight was worth the 
trouble to any one, but made a particularly forcible impression 
on my mind, as I had never before seen any spectacle approach- 
ing it. 

I could scarcely trust my eyes. Large orchards were com- 
pletely destroyed, oaks and maple trees two or two and a half 
feet in diameter broken, others twisted like a rope at an angle 
of 180° and more, still others uprooted and carried in a muti- 
lated state forty or fifty paces distant. A great number of 
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houses in West Cambridge and Medford were unroofed and the 
debris carried from fifty to a hundred paces away. A two- 
story brick house had been entirely demolished and cari'ied 
away, so that scarcely a trace of it was left. Railroad cars 
bad been blown from the track a great distance. A man and 
a horse had been lifted, whirled around and set down about a 
hundred yards off. Everything had been thrown into great 
confusion. 

My ioterest in this mysterious phenomenon grew, and the 
desire to get light on its strange doiugs became so strong that 
I induced Mr. Stimpson to assist me in making a survey of the 
destruction, in order to discover, from the position in which the 
destroyed objects lay, the manner and direction in which the 
destructive force had acted. 

Intuitively and without much reflection, I selected the portion 
where the destruction was very severe and evenly distributed 
over the whole ividth of the area. The question whether such 
a portion would be the most suitable for our purpose seemed 
to me quite aiRrmatively answered by the argument that the 
law governing the destructive /orce would be most perceptible 
where the destruction was the most general and severe. 

This argument is so natural that I was not sui-prised in 
finding, by studying afterward the investigations of others, thai 
they also had acted upon the same principle. 

Redfield gives in the " American Journal of Science and Art" 
for October, 1841, p. 77, direct advice as to how investigations 
should be made. He says : " In order to make a just and satis- 
factory investigation of the effects of a tornado, it appears 
necessary to select portions of the track where the extension of 
wood or single trees on each side is found sufliclent to mark 
clearly the exterior limits of the prostrating power, and where 
the efiects on both sides of the axis are clearly developed." 

I had adopted and followed the very ride and mode of 
investigation prescribed by Mr. Redfield, without at that time 
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kpoiving it. But however wise this rule at first sight seems, I 
must declare it not only totally wrong, but even mischievous. 

The section I had selected would have gone to prove to me 
that Kedfield's theory of storms was the true one, while apother 
section farther on m the tiack would have evidenced the truth 
of Espy'a theory, which is entirely contradictoiy of Eedfield's. 
Fortunately, I was then unacquainted with either of these 
two theories, and came therefoie to no satistactory results at 
the time. 

The mode of investigation is alwajs most important as to the 
results. But nowhere can it be exhibited more strikingly than 
here by showing the errors which 1 committed in my first sur- 
vey, and which others have committed before me. 

It will be seen from this how irom the facts of one and the 
same phenomenon such contradictory results may be obtained 
as exist between Eedfield's and Espy's — the Rotary and the In- 
blowing theory — by partial or disconnected observations. A 
section of a tornado twenty-five rods in length, which Mr, Red- 
field, in another paper, thinks is sufScient, will give us as little 
an idea of the law of this destructive phenomenon as a section 
of the middle of a fish can give us a just idea of the whole 
fish. It is absolutely necessary that we should have the V}kok 
of the phenomenon. 

AVithout knowing Mr. Redfield's advice, Mr. Stimpson and I 
surveyed a section of about six times the size recommended by 
him, I then made a plan of the relative position and direction 
of the destroyed objects, and tried to arrive at the law of the 
direction of the destroying force by studying my plan, but with- 
out any definite conclusions. Thinking that we had not taken 
a long enough section to show the continuity of the destroying 
force, we continued the survey at each end, but without success. 
Prof. Agassiz, perceiving, probably, from our discussion on the 
subject, that we had no knowledge of the investigations of Red- 
field and E?py, tried to assist us by demonstrating on the b! ick- 
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INTRODUCTORY. 15 

board what he had learned from the stormy discii^ions between 
the adherents of both theories on occasions of the yearly sci- 
entific meetings, but we were not satisfied. 

The general results were as follows, and can be seen on the 
map of our survey. {Plate IT.') The width of the destroyed area 
averaged from five hundred to six hundred paces. The general 
direction of the destroyed trees on the right side was inward, 
with an inclination forward ; that of the left was inward, with a 
slight inclination backward, especially at the outer limit. 

The right side of the destruction extended over about two- 
thirds of the whole mdth, and that of the left side over one- 
third, The line which is supposed to divide these two arrange- 
ments has been called the axis of the tornado. Over more than 
half of the whole width of the track on both sides of this axis 
the destroyed trees were found in all possible directions and 
positions, and in some parts there seemed to be particular con- 
fusion, trees crossing each other in every direction. 

A rotary motion of the destroying force was very visible, 
but it did not seem to extend to the outer limits of the track 
of the tornado. Trees pointing forward or backward, and at 
the same time parallel to the axis, could not be found on the 
outer limits, as we should expect from the Rotary theory, the 
rotary motion being, however, quite evident in the middle of 
the track. There was also an upward motion exhibited just as 
clearly, for I found large trees torn out of the ground and 
carried far away. If I had stopped here, however, I should 
probably have become an adherent of the Rotary theory ; but 
following the track toward the end, beyond Medford, I found 
in a cursory examination the appearance of the destruction 
changed. Here the rotary motion seemed less visible, and in- 
stead of it the in-blowing motion became more plainly exhibited, 
which might have led me to become an adherent of the lo- 
blowing theory of Espy. But my experience in the West Cam- 
bridge section made Espy's theory as untenable as the Medford 
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seetioa made Redfield's. I felt quite discouraged at my in- 
ability to arrive at aoy defiDite and satisfactory results. 

Seeing the use Prof. Agassiz made of Embryology, or the 
study of the phases of a living being from its earliest and 
simplest form to its complete development, and the progress he 
was making in Zoology by applying this method of investi- 
gation, the idea struck me that a similar course might be taken 
with my subject. Storms, I began to argue, have also a begin- 
ning, ft duration and an end ; they have in certain respects a 
life ; they cannot remain in the same state during their exist- 
ence, but must change in every moment of their life ; like other 
living beings, they must develop themselves. 

As all living beings appear firet in the simple cellular form 
and assume iu their growth more and more complications, pass- 
ing through the principal types of lower organizations until 
they arrive at their own individual type, so I hoped to find an 
analogy in this tornado. I began to think that its actions must 
be more simple in its beginning, and more easily to be under- 
stood, than when it had developed itself to its greatest fury and 
caused the greatest destruction. 

Animated by this hope, I started from the section I had sur- 
veyed in West Cambridge and walked about six miles toward 
the origin of the storm, always following back the track of 
destruction, until I came to the first destruction beyond Wal- 
tham. After having certainly ascertained that no traces were 
to be found west of this, I turned and walked along the right 
margin, which is indicated by the line CD (Plate I.. Fig. 1), 
in the direction the tornado bad taken, and noted by the 
compass the direction in which the destroyed trees or objects 

Thus I found east of the Lexington road the first trees in the 
direction of the arrow 17. As I went farther the trees I met 
made a greater angle with the direction of the course of the 
track, as indicated by the arrow 18. Going farther, I found 
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some trees broken in the direction of tlie arrow 19, and the 
broken top blown away at a still greater angle with the course 
of the track. 

ContinuiDg my walk, and always noting the direction of the 
destroyed trees, I found, at the arrow 20, trees corresponding in 
direction to those at 17. Farther on they made again larger 
angles with the course of the track, till at 21 I found them 
corresponding to those at 19. Between 20 and 21 was a meadow 
with few trees, but enough could be found to indicate plainly 
the direction of the destroying force. It appeared to me singular 
that no trees crossed each other as at West Cambridge, and it 
also struck me that I found a similarity in the arrangement of 
the trees over two sections. As I went farther on I found again 
trees in the direction of the arrow 22, corresponding to 20 
and 17. Then they again turned gradually as I went on, 
always making larger angles with the course of tlie track, till 
they assumed at 24 a direction almost at right angles to it. 

Finding a repetition of the same phenomenon a third time, 
I anticipated a kno. So I stopped my onward march at the 
arrow 24 ; and following the trees lying in the same direction 
as those of 24, 1 crossed the track, walking along the line c"i", 
and was led over a gentle slope up the hill into a dense wood 
to the point b". 

Here I felt a joy as never before, and as only those will 
comprehend who also have been guided by Nature through a 
labyrinth of complications to a point where simplieity begins 
to emerge from apparent confusion. In this wood all prostrated 
trees pointed to tlie point b". 

From this point b" I was able to overlook the whole width 
of the track of destruction, which I had found to measure about 
four hundred paces. When I placed myself at this point and 
looked down the hill toward the line CD, I became at once 
aware that the last series of trees on my walk over the line a'V 
and in fact all prostrated trees in the triangle a"b"o", werepoint- 
2 
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iiig to h", and indicated a force acting in one find the same 
direction. 

This discovery was the first and most important letter in the 
story the tornado had written on the surface of the earth. It 
waa marked so distinctly that its meaning could scarcely be 
mistaken. It appeared as if a wedge with its base at a"c" had 
been driven in from the south and destroyed the trees over tbis 
area. The limits were marked with almost mathematical pre- 
cision, particnlarly toward the apex b" of the triangle. Thia 
triangle, it must be remembered, was pushed iuto a thick wood, 
yet none of the trees outside of its lines were at all injured, 
while inside, particularly near the apex, where the trees were 
thickest, they were all prostrated. The lines were drawn 
with astonishing distinctness, I felt that this discovery was 
of great significance, although I did not yet see its exact 

I now turned back along the line CD, which marks the right 
edge of the track, and from c" followed the trees and destroyed 
objects which pointed with the arrow 21 across the track, along 
the line c'6', and was led to b' analogous to h". Although the 
triangle a'h'd was less developed than a"h"<f', the destnictioD waa 
visible on the ground by other objects enough to be chai-acteristie, 

I then started from the point c, following the trees in the 
direction of cb on the steep hill, and from the point b near Mr. 
Lyman's bouse, three hundred and fifty paces from the point c, 
I wiis able to overlook the whole area of abc, and observed as 
distinctly as before all prostrated trees pointing to me at b. 
About ten paces fri>ni the house, south-west of it, around the 
point 6, tiiere was a slight indication of a rotary destructive 
force. 

Observing thus the destructive force active only in one direc- 
tion, from the south-iiest, and assuming that there oiight to he 
found a balancing force from the opposite side to account for 
the linntatiun of dettmction, I looked for similar destruction 
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beyimd b,b' aud b", coming from the oortli, but found none. 
Although the plateau north of the left margin of the track 
was covered with trees, not a leaf was injured. 

It became evident to my mind that neither RedfieJd'a Eotary 
nor Espy's Inlilowing theory could explain these new facts, 
and that there must be found something different and ou a 
broader platform to account for the undeniable and dL'-tiuctly 
expressed phenomena. I became determined to find this some- 
thing, if possible, by surveying the first portion of the tnniado 
and by studying its embryology. 

For such a survey I was now much better prepared than at 
West Cambridge. I had discovered whole areas in the track 
which had been left uninjured, and concluded that they must 
be of fully as much importance in determining the direction of 
the desti'oying force as those areas over which destruction had 
taken place. I therefore paid them as much attention as the 
others, and thus corrected a gross mistake made in my first 
survey, and which I found afterward others had committed. 

The deficiency of surveys so made has grown out of the mis- 
taken idea that tornadoes come ready made to the surface, 
do not change during their existence and appear the same 
at each point. A small section is thought sufficient to exhibit 
the law governing the whole. Portions which are not equally 
developed are thought accidental and not belonging to the 
character of the fully-developed phenomenon, and the investi- 
gator naturally goes to those points which seem to prove his 
own preconceived theory. Such surveys are for the discovery 
of true laws utterly useless. 

In addition to this great mistake in the method of investi- 
gation, I soon became aware of another point, equally if not 
more important, to which I had paid no attention in my first 
survey, and I found later that this had also been overlooked hy 
my predecessors. 

A few trees showed exceptions to the general arrangement in 
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their positions relative to the poiuts b, h' and h" . This fact at 
first presented some difficulty, l)ut led me afterward to the 
true explanation of the torrkado by bringing the configuration 
of the ground into the consideration. 

Examining closely the circumstances connected with tbesti 
apparent exceptions, I found invariably that the trees were pre- 
vented from falling in the general direction — in some cases by 
rocks or other obstructions, against which the destructive wind 
had rebounded and thrown the tree backward in the opposite 
direction to that in which I should have expected it ; in others 
by the roots of a tree being unsym metrically arranged around 
it, the tree naturally falling to the side where the support was 



These exceptions directed my attention to the influence which 
the configuration of the ground had in connection with the 
wind on the direction and kind of destruction, and I was thus 
gradually led to see the influence of Prospect Hill on the origin 
of the tornado, which is the most important point in the whole 
investigation. After Nature herself had thus kiudly taught me 
where and how to investigate these phenomena, I commenced a 
survey of the track from the earliest beginninr; at Prospect 
Hill over two and a half miles to Wel!ingt.jn Hill. 

The instruments at my disposal were only my legs and a 
pocket compass; but as I made a conscientious use of them, 
they served my purpose to determine fully the relative position 
and direction of things destroyed and things left uninjured in 
the track, I spent about five weeks in this survey and the col- 
lection of facta regarding the storm. I then with my map and 
notes studied the track from beginning to end with particular 
reference to the configuration of the ground. 

During this time and afterward I made inquiries as to the 
state of the atmosphere before, during and after the tornado, 
not only in its direct course, but also north and south of it In 
thus making inquiries I became acquainted with ex-Fre.=ideut 
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Hill of Harvard College, who lived at that time in Waltliam, 
close to the right margin of the tornado. As this was the 
second storm of the kind which had passed almost over his house 
(the first being the tornado of 1S'S5, which passed over New 
Brunswick, N". J., where he then lived), he took a special interest 
in my studies. He went several times with me over the track, 
satisfied himself of the facta as I had found them, and thought 
the views I had fonned more satisfactory than those of Redfield 
or Espy in their bearing on the origin and nature of tornadoes 
in genera!. He rendered me much assistance in procuring 
through his extensive acquaintance facts as to the temperature 
and other conditions of the atmosphere before the tornado and 
to the north of it, in the States of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

The facts I gathered in the course of my investigation are 
arranged in Appendix B. 

I had found the existence of two opposing currents of air of 
different temperature, coming respectively from north-west and 
from south-west, acting suddenly against each other after a 
sultry calm of some duration, and shortly a third gyratory 
force making its appearance between them, traveling in 
their diagonal, growing to such magnitude as to obliterate 
all traces of the straight line forces of the opposing currents, 
and finally abruptly disappearing. The two currents must 
have been during the period of sultry calm in a state of equi- 
librium, since the clouds were observed to remain for some time 
almost stationary. South of the tornado's track the south-west 
wind prevailed until the beginning of the tornado, and from 
information obtained for rae by ex-President Hill it appeared 
that a storm had traveled from north-west to south-east over 
the States of New Hampshire and Vermont, and that during its 
progress a south-west wind was replaced by a north-west wind. 
I was thus led to conclude that the storm announced that after- 
noon by the black bank of cloud consisted in the conflict of 
two aerial currents of diScrent temperature — that the colder 
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northern current displaced the warmer southern current m the 
direction from north-west to south-east, gradually decreasing in 
velocity until, north of Waltham, West Cambridge and Med- 
ford, it came to a perfect standstill, producing the sultry calm 
felt before the tornado. 

^Here the two currents, being in equilibrio, exerted a great 
compressive force against each other. The equilibrium was 
disturbed by the uneven configuration of the earth around 
Prospect Hill, This distiirbftiiSe*, produced the tornado, which 
traveled, not in the direction of the storm toward the south-east, 
but In the diagonal of the two opposing currents over the 
region of calm at their line of meeting, and in and under- 
neath the black bank of clouds stretched out from west to east 
which must have marked this line of meeting, 

I came thus to two distinct phenomena, the tornado and the 
storm in the ordinary sense of the word, both different in their 
origin, nature, direction, progress and appearance, and governed 
by entirely different laws. It would therefore be an error to 
base theories regarding the laws of storms in genera! upon the 
tornado as a type, which Eedfield and Espy have done. 

In order to witness, if possible, the phenomenon from be- 
ginning to end, 1 repaired during the same autumn and the 
succeeding year to Prospect Hill as often as I saw indications 
in the clouds of the approach of another tornado. I thus 
obtained many valuable experiences which confirmed me in my 
views, but I had not the pleasure of witnessing a tornado, be- 
cause the state of the atmosphere was never entirely in the 
proper condition. 

The clouds were in these studies my principal guides. 
Toward the winter I fonnd that they changed their usual form 
and came from a different quarter ; the storms also changed in 
direction and nature. 

I became thus exclusively engrossed in these observations for 
about three years. Finding that the pher 
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and m the cause of these— the origin of all life and power and 
motion— the sun acting in combination with local circumstances. 
In the mean time, however, after the completion of my 
investigation of the tornado, I had arrived at the following 
general results : 

1. This tornado was in intimate connection with the storm I 
bad seen approaching, but was not the storm itself. 

2. The origin, mode of progress and appearance of both are 
totally different 

3. The storm consisted in the conflict of two opposing aerial 
currents of different temperature and pressure. 

4. This conflict commenced at some point to the north, and 
shifted its place, the northern, cooler current in its couise from 
north-west to south-east displacing the southern, warmer curreni. 

5. Tbis conflict was accompanied along the region of meefr 
ing of the two currents with copious rain. 

6. The wind blew in straight lines from the north-west and 
from the south-west toward the region of meeting. 

7. The long black bank of clouds had a defined relation to 
this region of meeting : it was parallel to it. 

8. The region of conflict must have slackened its progress, as 
was evident by the black bank of clouds becoming almost sta- 
tionary, which fact 1 had observed while fishing, before I knew 
of the tornado. 

9. The tension between these two currents raui,t liave been 
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at this time at its maximuin, the opposing currents balancing 
each other. 

10. When, in this critical condition of the state of the atmo- 
sphere, a disturbance occurred ivhich roade the colder, heavier 
curreot rnsh suddenly forward, or made it sink at one point, 
the other more elastic, warmer current rushed over that portion 
of the colder current upwarj, producing an eddy or whirl which 
traveled in the diagonal of the forces of the two currents along 
the line of meeting or underneath the black bank of cloud 
which indicates it. 

11. This disturbance was produced by Prospect Hill, the 
highest elevation near Boston, and by the valley east of it. 

12. The coincidence of a certain condition of the atmo- 
sphere with the peculiar configuration of the ground will not 
only explain the origin of the tornado, but also its gradual 
development and its final dissolution. 

Toward the end of the year 1851 I a.mmunicated these 
results, with the facts on which they were based, to the Academy 
of Science in Boston, being introduced by Prof. Agassiz, who 
took a deep interest in my discoveries, seeing at once tbeir 
importance scientifically and practically. He proposed that 
my investigations should be published at the expense of the 
academy; but a statement being made by a member that he 
too was making a survey of the tornado, and had not fouud 
such a law, his impression being that " the whole was a confused 
mass," it was resolved to defer the publication of my investi- 
gations until the completion of this gentleman's survey. As, 
however, he unfortunately did not begin it until the destruction 
was two weeks old, when the debris had been largely removed 
and the position of fallen objects in most cases changed, tJiere 
was little hope that he should find anything but " a confused 
mass," especially as he had also fiillon into my original error 
of beginning in the middle. 
I never again offered the results I had reached for publication. 
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witli the exception of an article which appeared in the New 
York Daily Times of November 18, 1852, and which is re- 
printed in the appendix to this volume. 

Having found during my investigations that tornadoes and 
other storms are different phenomena, and that they follow differ- 
ent laws, I endeavored to investigate storms iu general by the 
same method I had used with the tornado. 

My researches were not made by filling out the ordinary 
meteorological formulse from observations made three or four 
times daily, as is the custom. I had learned that no storm will 
be accommodating enough to develop itself just at the specified 
periods for observiag; and I do not believe that this method 
will ever lead to any definite results. 

It is like a zoologist who, desiring to study different kinds of 
fishes so large as to require separate observations of their parts, 
goes to the stream at seven o'clock in the morning and takes 
notes of the head of the first fish that passes him. He then 
goes away, and returning at noon punctually notes the tail of a 
fish swimming off, which is all he sees ; in the evening he comes 
again, and notes the middle of fish number one, which this time 
is swiraming past in the opposite direction. Putting together 
the three parts he has noted, he constructs a fish ; bat what kind 
of one if perchance it happens that number two is of a different 
species? Yet this is the method pursued in meteorology, and 
we can expect to arrive at no better results as to the nature of 
storms by averaging observations made always at fixed hours 
of the day, without reference to the changing character of the 
phenomena to be observed. 

A storm must be treated as an individual which is subject 
to development. This is difiicult, on account of the nature of 
the subject, but it is possible and essential. We must take tlie 
storm at its earliest appearance, and not lose sight of it for one 
moment until we know it throughout its whole extent, in all 
its parts, from beginning to end. 
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In my first endeavors to investigate storma in my own way, 
I felt the want of assistance in other parts of the country, and 
conceived the idea of inducing gentlemen of leisure and scientific 
inclinations to make voluntary observations whenever a storm 
passed. I desired to have them in telegraphic communication, 
so that when a region of low barometer formed in the south 
notice should at once be given to observers in the north, so that 
the clouds forming in advance and other phenomena should be 
noted. My principal aim at the time was to establish definitely 
the connection between the first cloud — the herald of the storm— 
and the line of lowest barometer, or the main storm. 

Ex-President Hill, to whom first I communicated this idea, 
with the practical intelligence of an American suggested that 
such a corps of observers as I proposed organizing might also 
he used to signal the approach of storms from stations on 
the coast, so that shipping might be warned in time to avoid 
danger.* The TJ. S. Signal Service Bureau has realized with 
much more completeness than I could have hoped to attain 
the plan for which I labored and the principles announced in 
my lectures more than twenty years ago. It devotes more 
attention to predicting and signalling than I should have 
advocated, perhaps, since investigation and the establishment 
of laws is of so much greater importance. 

My New York Times article contained the principles by which, 
with a corps of observers, the areas of rain and sunshine can be 
determined with little trouble at least a day in advance, but it 
also contained the principles by which every one may-predict 
the weather for his own locality from the forms of the clouds. 

«After I had abandoned the enterpriae, ei-PreBident Hill, through the 
prcHs, urged very vigoroualv on public attention the subject of systeroalio 
storm Blgnalling, and it is probable that liis writinga are the origin of our 
present effective Signal Service. In fact, he said to me a couple of 
years ago, " I have no doubt that this iiifititution is the offspring of the 
seed we have sown, but 1 doubt very much whether we shall ever have 
any credit for it," 
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To carry my plan foi a corps of lacteorological obsprvers 
into practical efteit, aDfl at the same time as a means of liveli- 
hood, I gave popular lectures on the subject, at fiibt m Boston 
and the small towns in its \icinify, and afterward in New 
York, in Ne\> Biunswick and Trenton, New Jersey, and in 
Philadelphia, nhere I delivered a course at the Polytechnic 
College, then lately instituted 

I found several gentlemen willing and able to undertake the 
task of observation, but had great difficulty in interesting the 
general public in the subject, principally because any one who, 
at that time, maintained that the phenomena of weather are 
goyerned by strict law^vas popularly looked upon as an em- 
piric or an enthusiast. I was finally compelled to abandon my 
project for the lack of means to carry it on. 

As a last effort, I addressed myself to Prof. Henry and 
Lieut. Maury, at Washington, requesting that I might have the 
opportunity of leetiiring on the subject at the Smithsonian 
Institute ; I sent to each a copy of the New York Times 
containing the rlswrni of the results of my investigations. I 
received answers acknowledging tlieir receipt, but refusing my 
request. 

With deep regret I was now forced to enter into commercial 
pursuits, but with the hope that at some future time I might be 
enabled to take up the subject again and with the firm purpose 
to do so. I did not abandon, however, my investigations ; for 
the observatory of a meteorologist is open to all, and at all times 
and places, and docs not require elaborate preparations. The 
chief results of my labors I have embodied in tbis volume. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE SITUATION OF THE SCIENCE OF METEOROLOGY. 

METFOROLOGl. at the present time appears to be in a 
stite of tran ition The theone'* that h'ive been estab- 
lished, and have hid their various adhereuti seem now to be 
ackDOwledged sa inauthcient although there has been nothing 
better to take their place 

The cause of the state of uncertainty that exists is not diffi- 
cult to discover. Clemeut Ley says; "The solution of the 
most important problems in Meteorology has not hitherto been 
accomplished, ou account of the abstruse character of the in- 
quiries involved and the almost interminable complexity of 
conditions that influence the motion of the atmosphere ;" but 
it should be added, prinevpaUy because the wrong method of 
investigation has been puraued, and because scientists have 
been t*o apt to mistake ejfeei for mvse. Prior to 1812 dew 
was believed to be the cause of cold ; AVells reversed tlie propo- 
sition, and the problem was solved. And so, in our day, the 
storm has been thought to bring heat from tropical regions 
into the temperate zone, whereas, in truth, it is heat that 
brings the storm. 

80 it happens that the commonest phenomena of weather are 
still involved in mystery, and that, notwithstaodiug the most 
powerful and eminent minds have devoted to the subject their 
assiduous labors, the most ingenious instruments invented and 
thousands of observers in difierent parts of the globe are 
making daily observations, the science has been almost at a 
standstill for the last quarter of a century. 

It is true that the genius of Humboldt, Dove and others by 
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creating the science of climatology, has contributed greatly to 
the means for a final solution of the problems of meteorology, 
but the nature, laws, and even classification, of storms have 
remained an impenetrated mystery. 

Hundreds of volumes have been written and an infinity of 
feets collected, but the navigator is sent to sea with the same 
confessedly unreliable rules as twenty years ago. 

That there is something amiss in the method of investigation 
that has been pursued Las been freely recognized by the most 
eminent men. 

M. Biot, to whom is in great part due the development of 
Inductive science, after counting up what the different nations 
have done in establishing observatories, asks : " What will 
come of it? Nothing; and nothing will ever come of it: no 
single branch of science has ever been fruitfully explored in 
this way." 

Sir W. Herschel says : " In endeavoring to interpret the 
weather, we are in the position of a man who heai-s at intervals 
a few fragments of a ]ong history related in a prosy, unmethod- 
ical manner. A host of circumstances omitted or forgotten, 
and the want of connection between the parts, prevent the 
hearer from obtaining possession of the entire story." 

G. Airy, of England, Royal Astronomer, speaking of the 
increase of meteorological observatories, says : " Whether the 
effect of this movement wUl be that millions of useless obser- 
vations will be added to the millions that already exist, or 
whether sometiiiug may be expected to result which will lead 
to a meteorological theory, I cannot hazard a conjecture." 

Proctor says: "At vast expense millions of records of beat, 
raiuiall, winds, clouds, barometric pressure, and so on, have 
been secured, but hitherto no law has been recognized in the 
variations thus recorded — no law, at least, from w-hich any con- 
stant system of prediction for long periods in advance can be 
deduced," 
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Prof, De Morgan says; "There is an attempt at iiiductiou 
going on wliich has yielded little or do fruit — the observations 
made in meteorological observatories. Tbis attempt is carried 
on in a manner which would have made Bacon dance for joy." 

The helplessness of Meteorology at this day cannot better be 
shown than by reproducing here the six questions propounded 
to the principal meteorologists of the world by direction of the 
Leipzig Coufei-ence of 1872, and extracts from the answers that 
were received. These questions are as follows : 

1. Of what opinion are you in regard to the usefulness of 
storm-signals hitherto in use either from your own experience 
or from examination of the American, English and French 
bulletins? 

2. Are you of opinion that, besides communicating the direc- 
tion and strength of the wind, the " gradients "* of the barometer 
should be included in order to indicate the coming wind ? 

To what shall these "gradients" be referred — (a) to the 
diffei-ence between tJie observations at the different stations; 
(b) to the level of the sea ; or (c) to the mean standard of the 
barometer at each place ? 

3. In what way should we take into consideration the temper- 
ature, humidity, etc. ? 

4. If we assume that each director in his district or country 
makes suitable arrangements, what would you jecommeiid as a 
minimum of communication which one director should make to 
the'director of another district or should receive in exchange 
from another ? 

5. Are you of opinion that the present state of our know- 
ledge of the weather justiiies giving definite prophecies or pre- 
dictions instead of the telegraphic communication of facts, or 
shall we limit ourselves to intimations upon the state of the 

* Mohrt in siibstance definea a gradient as tlie gradual decrease of at- 
mospherie pressure between places in a line at riglit angles to the iBobav!, 
or tines of equal pressure. 
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atmosphere in the surrounding countries from which the re- 
ceiver of the communications may deduce their own rules? 
■And in the latter case, shall we give in quite a simple way, by 
signals visible from a distance, the general condition, with the 
addition at each place of detailed communications from other 
places ? 

6, How can we arrange so that by semaphores or signals 
from lighthouses the state of the weather should be made 
visible to vessels sailing by ? 

These questions were drawn up and sent out by a committee 
composed of Buys-Ballot, Scott and Neumaycr, who laid the 
answers received before the Vienna Meteorological Congress of 
1873. The congress appointed a " committee on weather-tele- 
graphy and storm-signalliug " to examine and report on these 
answers ; and the report, made through Dr. Neumayer, together 
with the original documents, was directed to be published,* 
since they were found " to contain such valuable material for 
gaining a more exact idea of the present state of weather-tele- 
graphy and storm-warnings " — i. e., of the practical part of 
Meteorology, which is a meter of the condition of the whole 
science. 

The committee deduce in substance the following results 
(the figures refer to the questions) : 

1. All the respondents are satisfied of the importance of 
signals for practical purposes^ 

2. As to the first part of the question, all agree that the 
gradient must be given; as to the second part, some are in 
favor of b, some of c. 

3. In regard to temperature, humidity, clouds, general appear- 
ance of the sky, the state of the sea, tides, the precipitations, 

* " Eericlit (ibsr Wetler-Telegrapliie nntl Slurrawanmnfren, abges^ttet 
an den Meteocologisolien Congress in Wicn von dem dafUr auf der Leip- 
ziger Conferenz emannlen Comitg." Edited by Dr. G. v. Bogiisla".=ki. 
Ik-rlin, 1874. 
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etc., moat of the answers recommend these for cob side ration ; 
but no one says in what way they should be coosidered, and 
the committee is of the opinion that the question has not been 
answered, and recommeDds it to the attention of those scientists 
who occupy themselves specially with the investigation of the 
causes of storms. It also recommends particularly in thia 
connection the works of Dove, Mohn, Clement Ley, Peslin, 
Buchan and Reye. 

4. In regard to this question, the opinion is that for theoretical 
purposes all elements are to be considered, while for practical 
purposes each director must accommodate himself to the neces- 
sity of his district 

5. All answers disfavor "prophecies" or " predictions," but 
are in ftvor of ^ving only opinions or "probabilities." 

6. Give only warnings when the most severe storms are indi- 
cated by the " gradients." A general rule as to this cannot be 
given, as the gradient is frequently of a local nature; each 
director must be guided by his own experience, and for this 
reason a director should not promulgate "probabilities" imme- 
diately after the establishment of a system of signalling. 

In his reply to the questions, Mr. F. Gaster, of the London 
Meteorological Office, says : " Besides the general extensive de- 
pressions, local storms of great strength are frequent along a 
considerable extent of our coast, as, for instance, the storm 
of February 12, 1871. At present, I believe, we are not 
capable of predicting them ; but a careful investigation will 
doubtless show that they too follow a law or several laws, and 
that they also may be predicted, I am of the opinion that in 
storm-warnings, besides the strength of the winds, something else 
must he given. Gradients may be useful, hut just the greatest 
gradients accompany rather than precede the storms ; so that in 
telegraphing storm-warnings the state of the weather may have 
essentially changed before the warnings have reached their 
destination. On the other hand, the place of a depression may 
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accideutaJly be so situated that the greatest gradient canuot 
show itself at two selected stations." 

Prof. H. Mohn, of Christiauia, Norway, says : " The chief 
problem in Meteorology is the law of the variation of atmo- 
spheric pressure. At this time we may consider ourselves only 
on the threshold of a knowledge of it. It is true we can give 
several causes which, acting together, increase or diminish the 
atmospheric pressure, but a quaotitative treatment belongs still 
quite to the unsolved problems. We are, therefore, not able 
to find by calculation how the atmospheric pressure varies at 
every place, and how it may be determined; how the gradient 
varies at each place in direction and strength. We can just as 
little calculate the direction and strength of the coming wind 
as the character of the weather to be expected " 

Prof. Prestel, of Emden, ■^ajs "The physical laws m ac- 
cordance with vhich the movements in the aeiial sea take 
place are at present not known exictly enough to determine 
beforehand the path that a storm will take which has ap- 
peared at a certain locality on the earth's surface, most of our 
predictions prove, therefore, failures " 

Rev. Francis Bedford, ot Silloth, Cumberland, England, 
says: "Alter much reflection I canuot understand in what way 
ships on sea ahould receive from the coast communications of 
dangerous winds so that the communications could be of any 
benefit to them The atmohphere at such times is generally 
so foggy that a vessel on a lee shore would shipwreck without 
being able to see a semaphore or other signal " 

The Meteorological Society of Scotland, Edinbutgh a'i\s 
■' The present state of the science does not justity us in giving 
definite prophecies of future weather." 

Mr. It. Strachan, of the London Meteorological Office, says : 
" Temperature, in regard to its normal value at the time, must 
be taken into consideration in the prediction of tlie weather, the 
same as rain, humidity, etc.; but if we are asked how this shall 
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he done, a prize subject is made," because this subject is Dot ripe 
endugh to be treated in the right way. Such meteorolf^cal 
elements might give more information to those on land than 
on sea." "It is said that good measurements of the tide are 
better indications of the change of atmospheric pressure than 
the barometer. This subject should draw to it the attention 
of official meteorologists." 

Prof. Buys-Ballot, of Utrecht, Holland, says: "No 'prophe- 
cies/ if we do not want to bring this matter into discredit. It 
is impossible for the director to say in which part of the coast 
the wind irill blow first, and be the strongest, if he does not 
await the beginning of the storm at a place at some distance, 
and then it is too late. For as I said, at repeated times, 
well-marked gusts appeared only iive hours later in Vlyssingen 
or Helder than in Greenwich, and we cannot indicate the di- 
rection of storms which do not yet blow so exactly as to be 
able to say, to the north or the south of The Hague the storm 
will be fearful. Such a prophecy is besides considered as an 
official announcement. The state of the weather may be given. 
Every one may have the fixed rules by which, from this state, 
he may deduce his own results. He may, if it interest him, 
inquire and see from the barometer, at the place where he is, 
whether this state has become better or worse. Every one of 
us hopes to be able some of these days to determine the weather 
beforehand, but that time has not arrived yet. Even Dove 
himself says that he has predicted many storms, but also many 
he has not. To this is to be added that he who shall predict 
the weather, if he does it conscientiously and with inclination, 
will have no quiet life any more, and runs great risk of becom- 
ing crazy from nervousness." 

The uncertainty that exists could scarcely be more strikingly 
illustrated than in the foregoing utterances of some of the most 
able and eminent meteorologists in the world. They find them- 
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selves groping in the dark. Some progress has been made and 
a few rules establish&l, notably by Buys-Ballot ; hut the oaly 
comprehensive theories of the nature of storms that have re- 
ceived any general support are, although of long standing, not 
yet, made adequate or serviceable. The two theories upon 
which almost all investigation has been based are the Eotary 
or Cycloue and the lublowirg or Centripetal ; and before onttir- 
ing further on our subject, it may he well briefly to set them 
forth. 

The Eotary theory has had by far the most support, and 
most of the rules established of late years Lave been made by 
its adherents and in accordance with its principles. It is held 
by the greater number of meteorologists, and is in part correct; 
although, in its main principles, it is farther from the truth 
than the Inblowing theory. 

The Rotary theory asserts, according to Redfield, its most 
able advocate in this country, that a storm consists of a column 
of air of unknown height and varying in diameter from a few 
hundred feet to one or two thousand miles, revolving around 
an axis perpendicular or somewhat inclined, and moving on- 
ward, its base beiug the surface of the earth. 

According to the Nautical Eules issued by the U. S. Hydro- 
graphic Office, "The movement of translation (Fig. 1) is upon 
a parabolic curve, tl ap x f wl 'ch is always turned toward 
the W., and the bian h th themselves out to the E, The 
apex of this curve tan 1 1 th meridian about the latitude 
of SO" m the noith n h ispl an 1 about that of 26° jn the 
southern hemi phe — that tos.j nearly at the polai limits 
of the trade wmds Tie hu ne mo\es on this curve m 
departing from the equator in other word* the point if de 
pirture of the hurricane is at the eastern extremity of the 
curie f it, pith neari, t approaching the equal r and m a 
Ittitude nearly equal to the declination of the sun frtm 
thence the hurricane lu the fiist half of it^ course i« directed 
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toward the apex of th c r e or to 11 1 tl t, A\ thea it follows 
this apex u t! gent to t! e raer d an I ending afterward to the 
E. in the po f on f tl e c r e of its path the farthest removed 
from the Eq to 

"The veloe t> of tl e t lat n n ; oj-ortiou to the 

violence f the temp t In the n He-t 1 r anes observed 
it has not >een less tl n f n n les an hour anl in the most 
violent t has not cxceedel th rty 111 le 

"Nearly ^11 autho s on th a subject 1 ser es M. Lefebvre, 
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have sought to measure the diameter of the vortex, and, this 
diameter beiog known, to determine from the force of the wind 
and the falling of the barometer at what distance the observer 
was from the centre. They have succeeded but indifferently ; 
the diameter of the vortex of hurricanes is very variable. M. 
Keller states that the initial diameter of the gyratory move- 
ment is from fJ^to 4" of the teiiestnal are, and that it increases 
progressively as it advances, uLtil it attains 8" or 9° at the 
extremity of the curve of its. path 
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"DANGEROUS SEMI-CIECLE, 

" In the northern hemisphere the vessels placed on the edge 
of the right parallel to the path of the centre, and in the 
southern hemisphere those placed on the edge of the left, are 
those most injured." (Fig. 3.) 

"If the wind hauls by the compass to the right, as in ac- 
cordance with the movement of the hands of a watch, you are 
in the dangerous semi-circle of the tempest ; and whatever may 
be the latitude, you should hcave-to on the starboard tack, or, 
if the force of the wind is not too great, stand ou close-hauled 
on the starboard tack. If, on the contrary, the wind hauls by 
the compass to the left, or in an opposite direction to the move- 
ment of the hands of the watch, you are in the manageable 
semi-circle of the tempest; and if the sea is not too heavy, you 
should run with the wind on the starboard quarter, or, if the 
sea is too heavy, heave-to on the port tack," 

The Rotary theory, first indicated by Col. Capper in the 
beginning of this century, has been developed by Piddington, 
Thom, Col. Reid, Eedfield, Dove and others, Piddington pro- 
posing the name Cyclone. Prof Dove of Berlin, who has done 
so much toward the solution of meteorological problems, has 
also endeavored to explain how the rotation of a column of air 
may originate. His explanation is here given : 

"The cause of this phenomenon — viz., the rotary motion — 
seems to be as follows: Suppose , 
a b (Fig. 2) to be a row of parti- 
cles of air parallel with the 
equator which by some impulse 
have been set in motion in the ' 
direction of a c towards the north, ^'^' ^' 

These particles would move to g h if the space dbh were empty, 
because they move from larger parallel circles to smaller ones. 
Were this space dbh, however, filled with air at rest, the air at 
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b would meet, on its way toward d, little particles of air of less 
velocity of rotation tLan they have; their velocity toward the 
east will, therefore, be diminished. The air at b will move, 
therefore, to/ instead of to h. 

" Between the particles a and h lie particles of air which have 
originally the same velocity of rotation. They will move, there- 
fore, precisely as if in an empty space — viz., to g. 

" If, therefon, no be a ma-*-* of air pressed from south to north, 
the direction of a storm on its east side wil! be much more to 
the south of it thin on the west side, where it will be more 
west, and thus a tendency to i whirl originates iu the direction 
8. E. N W 

" This tendency to a whirl would not exist if there were no 
opposing matter in the apace dbh. This tendency will there- 
fore grow m ptoportion a.i this opposition hinders the storm in 
its deflection toward the west. The more the storm keeps, there- 
fore, its original course, the more violently must it rotate. 

" In the zone of the trade-winds this space is filled with air, 
which flows from north-east to south-west. The opposition 
will therefore be the greatest in this zone. The air at b can 
tliereforc be hindered so much in its tendency to the west that 
it preserves its direction to d, while a has a tendency to go 
to p. 

"The storm will therefore rotate here the most violently, but 
progress with an unchanged breadth. 

" But as soon as the storm enters the temperate zone it finds 
air in the space dbh, which is already in motion from south- 
west to north-east. The opposition which the particles at 6 
hitherto found will suddenly be diminished or entirely vanish — 
that is, the direction 6 d changes suddenly in the direction b k. 

" The storm bends around, therefore, suddenly almost at a right 
angle, and grows in breadth at the same time ; for the difference 
in the motion between tlic points a and b does not exist any 
more. The phenomena iu the southern 1 
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the same way. ■ The whirl takes place, however, in 
the opposite direction." 

To quot« again from the publication of the U. 8. Hydro- 
graphic Office: "A ship surprised by a hurricane perceives 
successively every direction of the rotary movement of the air 
on a secant parallel to the path of the centre of the meteor ; 
these changes of direction never make the tour of the compass. 
When the secant traverses the centre of the meteor, the wind 
changes sixteen points at the centre perpendicularly to the line 
of translation, and after an interval of calm." 

According to the theory, a point over which the centre of 
such a whirl passes will experience during the first half of its 
passage the wind blowing with increased violence as the parts 
of the whirl from the outside circle to the centre move over it. 
Then oomes a dead calm, lasting about a half hour, after which 
the storm breaks loose with renewed violence from the opposite 
quarter. 

In a place which lies to the right 
or left of the line on which the 
centre of the whirl moves onward, 
the wind will be seen to veer around. 
The angle through which the wind 
veers will grow smaller as the place 
lies ferther away from the line to- 
ward the outside circle of the whirl, 
where it remains always from the 
same direction. This will be seen 

by moving the lines AA, BB, CC and D {Fig. 3), over the 
points A, B, C and D in the direction of their arrows. 

The Tnblowing or Centripetal theory was principally advo- 
cated and developed by Espy, and contains more of the germs 
of truth than the cyclone. It is in fact true so fer as it goes, 
and is in the position of a^ari of the truth seeking to take the 
place of the whole truth. It seta forth that the air in every 
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storm blows from all quaiters fowaid a comraoD eentiL it the 
Btorm is round, aud ton ird a comm.m line if the «torm is 
oblong. It attributes tli s motion to the rushing upward of a 
current above this centre or line on the surface which of 
course causes the ru'ihmg m of air to take its place. 

The adherents ot this theory are divided as to the first cause 
of the air's rushing upward Peltier, Hare and others ascribe 
it to a " convective discharge of electricity ;" Brandes and Espy 
attribute it to heat It ^eems to be universally admitted now 
that, as not all storms exhibit electrical phenomena, electricity 
cannot be the first cause, and that heat therefore must be. 

Espy'a exposition of the Inblowing theory is as follows: 
"When the air in any locality acquires a higher temperature 
or a higher dew-point than that of the surrounding regions, it is 
specifically lighter, and will ascend. In ascending, it comes under 
less pressure and expands ; in expanding from diminished pres- 
sure, it grows colder about 1 i° F. for every hundred yards of 
ascent In cooling as low as the dew-point (which it will do 
when it rises as many hundred yards as the dew-point at the 
time is below the temperature of the air in degrees of Fahren- 
heit), it will begin to condense its vapor into water or cloud 
In condensing its vapor, it >vill evolve latent caloric ; this evo- 
lution of latent caloric will prevent the air from cooling so fast 
in its farther ascent as it did in ascending below the bai 
the cloud now forming; the current of air, however, will wu- 
tinuc to ascend and grow colder about half as much as it would 
do if it had no vapor in it to condense; and when it has risen 
high enough to have condensed by the eo!d of expansion from 
diminished pressure one-hundredth of its weight of vapor, it 
will be about 48" less cold than it would have been if it had 
had no vapor to condense nor latent caloric to give out— tiiat 
is, it will be about 48" warmer than the surrounding air at the 
- "ne height; it will therefore (without making any allowance' 
the higher dew-point of the ascending current) be about one- 



same 
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tenth lighter than the surrounding colder air, and of course it 
will continue to aseend to the top of the atmosphere, spreading 
out in all directions above as it ascends, overlapping the air in 
all tie surrounding regiona in the vicinity of the storm, and fall 
still more under the storm-cloud by tlie outspreading of air 
above, thus leaving less ponderable matter near the centre of 
the up-moviug column to press ou the barometer below. 

"The barometer thus standing below the mean under the 
cloud in the central region and above the mean on the outside 
of the cloud, the air will blow on all sides from without in- 
ward under the cloud. The air, on coming under the cloud, 
being subjected to less pressure, will ascend and carry up the 
vapor it contains with it, and as it ascends will become colder 
by expansion from constantly diminished pressure, and will begin 
to condense its vapor into the cloud at the height indicated be- 
fore, and thus the process of cloud-forming will go on. 

" Now, it is known that the upper current of air in the United 
States moves constantly, from a known cause, toward the east- 
ward—probably a httle to the south of east , and as the upward- 
moving column confammg the doud h chiefly m thn upper 
current of air, it follona thit the itorm doud must move in the 
same direction. And o-ver uhateiei region the «toim cloud 
appears, to that region will tht wind blow below thus the wind 
must set in with a storm from some eastern direction, and as the 
storm-cloud passes, the wind must change to some western direc- 
Uon and blow from that quarter till the end of the storm." 

Both the Rotary and the Inblowing theories are based on 
and proved principally by facts found in the destruction caused 
by tornados. Tornadoes are selected for this purpose because 
their effects are more visible and extend over a comparatively 
small space, and they can more easily be examined than other 
storms. The supporters of the Inblowing theory lay stress 
on the fact that houses are unroofed and other objects carried 
upward through the air, trees lifted out of the ground, and so 
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on, and say that this proves an upivard current. They show 
that the trees and all destroyed objects do not cross each other, 
hut lie with their heads toward one point when the storm is 
round, and toward one line when the storm ia oblong, and say 
this proves the inblowing current on the surface. 

The adherents of the Rotary theory show in the destruction, 
and, strange to say, in the very same tornadoes cited by the 
others, that the destroyed objects lie not only inward and 
for^vard, but also backward, especially on the left side, and, as 
a whole,ju8t as a rotating mass of air, which moves at the same 
time onward, would prostrate them. They lay particular stress 
on those cases of trees that are twisted. 

The New Brunswick tornado is referred to especially by 
Eedfield, but also by Espy, each one holding that it proves his 
own theory. Now, the same phenomenon cannot prove both of 
two such contradictions ; and the probability, therefore, when two 
such able men as Redfield and Espy are concerned, is that they 
were both partially right, having most likely observed different 
parts of the storm and where the effect is different Really, the 
error of both lay in taking a part as representative of the whole, 
thinking that the action of a storm was of the same nature at 
its beginning and throughout its whole duration. 
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CHAPTER, III. 

AERIAL CURRENTS.- THEIR CAUSAL CONNECTION WITH 
THE VARIOUS CLOUD-FORMATIONS AND THE CLASSIFI- 
CATION OF STORMS. 

THE first inquiry in the consideration of our subjeet is. 
What is a storm ? 

I underatand by a storm in general the- movement of the air 
caused by its tendeneij to re-establish an eqwilihriivm which has 
in some manner been disturbed, and we may call all such move- 
mente storms, whether they are gentle breezes or furious hurri- 
canes, whether they are accompanied by more or less condensa- 
tion of moisture or clouds, or even by none at all. In general, 
the laws of the motion and changes of the wind in re-eatahlish- 
ing an equilibrium must be the same, whether the action takes 
place in a greater or less degree. 

We know from common experience that disturbances of the 
air are caused by differences of temperature and moisture in 
different places, but there may possibly also be astronomical 
causes; and I have little doubt that similar influences to those 
which produce the tide of the sea have a corresponding effect 
upon the atmosphere. It is well known that tides are produced 
by the combined action of the attraction of the moon and the 
sun on the water. Should these forces not have a greater influ- 
ence on the aerial sea, which is a more elastic fluid, and more 
exposed to their action ? 

Such an influence is, however, denied by many on the ground 
that at such times as these forces act in combination we do not 
find as great a change in the barometer as we should perhaps 
expect from the pressure of the increased mass of air brought 
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ton [ ot bj such attraction ; ijut may the increased weight 
of tl ma f air to the earth or the pressure on the barometer 
n t 1 e n Qt ! zed by the increased attraction in the opposite 
I et,t n t ti sun and moon due to their position 1 In this 
ase w n y 1 ave no particular change in the barometric 
p s u e an! j t the lunar aerial tides may take place and pro- 
duc n t on That calculations of the weather based on 
these assumptions have mostly failed does not necessarily prove 
that this influence has no existence. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that there are various 
influences of the moon little understood, but whose existence is 
undoubted. Such, for instance, is the lunar influence some- 
times found to exist in brain affections, a perfectly authenticated 
case of which has come under my own observation. The deri- 
vation of the term lunatic from a very ancient recognition of 
this influence is of course familiar. 

The same influence, it is maintained by physicians who have 
given the subject their attention, exists in other disorders than 
those of the brain ; and Dr. Foster most interestingly con- 
nects these lunar influences with the direction of the wind. In 
a letter to Prof. Arago he says: "L'influence exercSe par la 
nouvelle lunc ainsi que par la plaioe lune sur ratmospIi5rc et 
sur certaines maladies, reste encore un myst&re, quoique les fiiits 
sont matiSre d'histoire. J'ai vu beaucoup de malades qui 
fiprouveut de fortes migraines prficisement k la nouvelle lune ; 
et d'autres qui deviennent toujours malades par le verd d'ed."* 

The whole subject is one of great interest, and probably of 
practical importance ; but as concerns the attraction of our 
atmosphere by celestial bodies, all that we can now say is that 
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if there exists sucli attraction it is not sufficiently strong rela- 
tively to the influence of the suu's heat to be taken into the 
account at present. 

We may, then, only take into the consideration the influ- 
ence of heat on the air; for the formation of clouds will, in 
most eases at least go on by whatever power the currents 
be set in motion. We consider, therefore, a difierence in 
temperature at difierent points the main cause of motion in 
the air. 

If we observe the motion of the little particles of dust above 
and around a fire in the open air, we see them rise immediately 
above the fire, while they descend at some distance from it and 
are drawn over the ground from all sides toward it. Those 
particles of dust show the direction of the air's motion in this 
case. 

In cold weather, if a window of a heated room be opened 
and a lighted candle be lowered from the top of the opening, 
we shall find the flame bent outward at the upper part, straight 
at the middle, and bent inward at the lower part. This shows 
that the warmer air of the room flows outward in the up- 
per part of the opening, while in the lower part a cold current 
flows inward. This is Dr. Franklin's familiar experiment, and 
it illustrates the principle which must not once be lost sight of 
in. the consideration of our subject — that when two currents of 
air of diflerent temperatures flow horizontally in opposite di- 
rections, the warmer current, being lighter, will always be up- 
permost. Between these two currents there is a region where 
the particles of the air flowing in opposing directions neutral- 
ize each other's motion and produce a calm, so to speak. 

We see thus an exchange of air between two places of 
different temperatures. The warm air flows toward the cold 
place, and the cold air flows underneath in an opposite direc- 
tion toward the warm place. 

The greater the difference in temperature between the two 
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places, the greater is the velocity of the currents of air in the 
interchange. 

From the peculiar position of the earth to the sue and the 
effects of the sun's heat on our atmosphere, we find in the 
aerial sea which bui rounds us the temperature distributed 
unequally in two directions : 

1. It decreases OB we ascend perpendiffularly upward from the 

2. It decreases as we go from the e^ator toward the poles. 
We must, therefore, find disturbances and restorations of 

equilibrium in currents in these two directions: 

First Ourrents caused by a tendency to re-establish in a per- 
pendicular direction from the surface, both upward and down- 
ward, an equilibrium which has been disturbed ; and 

Second. Currents caused by a tendency to re-establish in a 
horizontal direction, from the equatmr to the poles and from the 
poles to the equator, an equilibrium, which has been disturbed. 

We now pass on to the causal relations between these cur- 
rents and the clouds and their forms. 

It is well known that air at a certain temperature can hold 
only a certain amount of invisible aqueous vapor ; and when its 
capacity to do this is exerted to the utmost, we call it saturated 
and its temperature then the dew-point. With increase of tem- 
perature its capacity increases, and with decrease it diminishes. 
If, therefore, air at the dew-point either receives an accession of 
moisture or is cooled, part of its vapor becomes visible in cloud. 

Whenever a warm current of a'lr moves to a colder region, 
either perpendicularly upward or horizontally toward the poles, 
it becomes cooled by contact with the colder air, and also by 
expansion from diminished pressure in case it ascends. It then 
loses its capacity to contain all the aqueous vapor which it held 
in an invisible state when at a higher temperature ; and that 
portion it can no longer contain condenses, and appeiirs in the 
form of clouds or fogs. 
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When a cool current moves into warmer air wiiich is satu- 
rated with moisture, clouds are also formed. But when a cool 
current moves to a warmer region where the air has just dis- 
charged ita moisture in rain or snow, that part of its condensed 
moisture which still floats as clouds in the air will dissolve aa 
the cool current advances, and the clouds will disappear ; for 
the cool current becoming warmer as it advances to warmer 
regions, its capacity to coDtain aqueous vapor in an invisible 
state increases. 

Now, it is thus that, although we cannot see the aerial cur- 
rents themselves in motion, their movements are betrayed by 
the appearance or disappearance of their constant companion — 
cloud ; and we are thus afibrded the means to detcrmiue 
whether currents are flowing around and above us, and in what 
direction. 

Whenever in a clear sky a cloud appears, it tells us that a 
warm current is moving or flowing to a cooler region, or that a 
cool current is moving into warmer air which is saturated 
with moisture. Whenever clouds disappear, we may know that 
the cool current above which they are moves to a warmer 
region the air of which has been previously deprived of its 
moisture to some extent. 

Thus the clouds will tell us by their appearance or disappear- 
ance whether the air is moving, and in which condition the 
air is as to moisture. They tell us still more. A vertical 
current moves upward in a column-like mass, rolling up in 
billows, so that its upper surface is similar in form to the un- 
evenness of the surface of boiling water. The moisture in the 
tops of these billows of course condenses first, and shows itself 
in the small, rounded, detached clouds known aa cumuli, and in , 
this commencement of condensation the cumuli, seen from below, 
present the appearance commonly known as " a mackerel sky." 
{Phie III., Fig. 1.) If still further condensation takes place, 
theae little cloud-spots grow larger, unite and form gradually 
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into one round, monntainJike cloud called cumuhts. (Plate III., 
Fiff. 2.) On a warm, calm summer day one has abundant op- 
portunity to see these clouds form over valleys, hills, woods 
and rivers. The sky is at such a time a picture of the surface 
beneath it ; and it is said the Indians, who are good observers 
of Nature, judge from the clouds the nature of tbe ground at 
great distances. Thus the cumulus — round, mountain-like cloud 
— is characteristic of a vertically rising cui-rent. 

Horizontal currents of different temperatures moving in oppos- 
ing directions overlap each other. The warmer, rising obliquely 
over the cooler current, moves to the cooler region, while tbe 
cooler current flows over the surfece of the earth beneath the 
warmer current to the warmer region, in the same way as tbe 
two currents flow over each other through the open window 
from and to a heated room in Dr. Franklin's experiment, which 
has been cited before. They overlap each other like two wedges : 
the warmer current has the thin end of the wedge upward, point- 
ing toward the cool region ; the cool current has its thin end on 
the ground, pointing toward the warm region, and the plane of 
the region of meeting of the two currents is therefore inclined 
to the surface of the earth. 

When the warm current begins its motion over the cooler 
current, it begins first in the upper region. Its thin end flows 
upward and forward in waves. The tops of the first wave being 
thus pressed or drawn upward into higher and colder regions, 
the little vapor it contains condenses at that height, and forms a 
very thin, hazy, almost transparent stripe of cloud. The second 
wave makes a second stripe almost parallel to the first, and so 
on. (Pfo(e VI.) These waves, moving principally in one direc- 
tion, must appear at great heights as parallel stripes converging 
toward the horizon. 

These elongated, narrow, hazy stripes or hands of cloud form 
themselves in the highest and coldest cloud-regions^according 
to Howard, at a height of about six and a quarter miles — and 
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consist probably of little needles of ice, at least those which 
form first, because the condensed particles of vapor will con- 
geal at that elevation. Their height, however, should vary 
somewhat, as indeed is true of all clouds. 

Whenever the first stripe of a cloud forms, the latent heat in 
the vapor is of course liberated by the condensation. The air 
in which it floats, being thus heated, rises, allowing the air from 
lower regions to follow in greater quantities and higher waves. 
This causes the stripes to become thicker and more visible as 
they follow each other more closely, at last uniting to form a 
uniform screen over the sky. The appearance of the first of 
sucb stripes over the horizon is a sure indication that a warm 
current is moving obliquely over a cooler one to a colder region. 
Howard and other meteorologists have called these stripes cirro- 
stratus; I would propose the single name sb-abiia, for I con- 
sider this the second elementary form of clouds, the first being 
cumulus. 

We have thus two elementary forms of clouds — the cumulus, 
or rounded, mountain-like cloud, characteristic of a vertically 
upward warm current, and the slraim, elongated cloud in 
straight lines, characteristic of a horizontally moving warm 
current. All other clouds are modifications and combinations 
of these two forms, the round and the straight line. 

Air may be cooled from below as well as from above ; and 
when a current at or near the dew-point is thus cooled by pass- 
ing over a surface at a lower temperature, the cloud-formation 
called fog is produced. This mostly occurs in winter ; or in 
summer over places more cooled than the surrounding country, 
as rivers, swamps, meadows or forests, and at sea where the 
water has been cooled by icebergs. Patches of fog alternating 
with clear areas are very frequent on the banks of Newfound- 
land, where the icebergs driiting south are apt to strand. 

When a warm current of air moves obliquely up over a cool 
current, this sort of cloud-formation from below often takes 
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place in the reirioii \\liere the two i,uiieuts meet and miDglo 
and it happens sometimesi thit the veil of mist thus fjrmed 
above us is sufficient to -hut out from view the upper clouds 

In the movement of a waim cuirent to cooler region' it mij 
happen, when the stratus is thus concealed by the mist-cloud of 
the plane of meeting, that the coul current becomes sufficiently 
heated to dissolve the mists from below, and the stratified 
appearance of the upper clouds will then suddenly become 
visible. 

The movement of a cool current to warmer regions may be 
either horizontal or vertically downward. 

In the first case, where the cool current moves horizontally, 
it shifts over the ground like a wedge, with its lo',*er edge 
foremost. Tbie warm air is thus lifted or forced up, and flows 
over the cool current as in the other case, but with different 
results. 

If the warm current is saturated and its capacity is increased 
by its temperature's being higher than usual, when it ia forced 
or lifted up its moisture will condense in the form of the cumu- 
lus, and these round clouds will arrange themselves along the 
higher, thicker end of the wedge of the cool current, forming 
a long black bank of cloud. This is a combination of the 
ntmuliis and the utratus. It is the cumulus arranged along a 
straight line, or the real cumtilo-stratus. (Plate VIII.) When- 
ever such a cumulo-stratus is seen to rise above the horizon, it 
is a sure indication that a cool current moves underneath a 
warmer one more saturated with moisture to a warmer region 
than the one from whenc« it comes. 

But when a cool current moves toward warmer regions 
underneath a warmer current that has just been partially de- 
prived of its moisture, the clouds which may be floating in the 
plane of meeting or above it will dissolve and vanish as the 
cool current becomes more heated and ita capacity fur holding 
invisible aqueous vapor is consequently increased, or as the 
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clouds themad\e3 are shifted bo lily into waimei reg otm Tl is 
dissolving will tike pi ice frDin below upwiid — first of tlie m t 
m the plane r f meeting near tbe surface The cool cuiient by 
its contact with the ground which ha^ just been coieied by the 
warm current be<-onieh heated fii t at its foremo t edge which 
18 of little dtpth but as it prcgresses farthei into tho rpgion of 
the warm current it la heitel through greater depths and dii 
soUea higher masses of mi t clcud until it reichea the atratua 
clouds above which then become reveile! \s the operation 
proceeds to '■till greater heighia and the stratus el uds them 
selves begin to be lias Ived the most noitheily will bo finally 
■ieen tt be iltogether di ohel ex<,ept the uneven tops which 
will ippe^r ih lines of cumuli. (Plate I\ Fig 1 ) If the looI 
current as is often the case comes at an angle to the direc 
tion of the warm current the m st northerly clou la mil 
thus appeal as lines of cum ili and next tc thom at an 
anj,le to the line of the atrpeb of the main cloud hort 
stripes {Fig 2) which aie the stratus less dissolved, owing 
their ariangement to the waiiea of the cool cuneut Farther 
south will be tho stratus not yet at all dissuhed i^Fig 3) 
These thiee forn ations may frequentlj be seen together 
ahhough of cturbe thej ire not al ohite in all cases but 
as with all other cloud! imitions are sulject to more ar 
less moditi<atjon I hi\e trequentlj been together these thiee 
forms of the most northeilv margin of a sheet (.f stritua cliuds 
which IS being dissolved by an advancing cool current, and 
have seen the clouds of Fig. 3 change into those of Fig, 2, and 
then into those of Fig. 1. 

Stratua, then, of the form of Plate VI., indicates the advance 
of a warm current to the north, but stratua of the form of Plate 
JY; Figg. 1 and 2, indicates the retirement of a warm current 
to the south before an advancing dissolving cool current. 

Sometimes similar efiecta may be produced with the mist- 
cloud of the plane of meeting if it is of sufficient density, and 
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then we may have these formations helow the true stratus 
clouds, which they appear to cross. If the warm current has 
still a high dew-point, the advance of the cool current may, 
instead of dissolving the stratus, form cumulus underneath or 
in combination with it. 

The movement of a cool current to warmer regions vertically 
downward should occur chiefly at the tropics, and I have had 
little opportunity to study it; but it seema probable that it is 
the cause of one form of the fibrous, hair-like clouds called 
technically eirrus, and popularly " mares'-tails," " cats'-tails," 
etc. {Plate IV., Fig. 4.) All forms of these clouds I take to 
be merely the hazy stripes of the stratus drifted into these 
shapes by currents of a somewhat different direction to the oue 
in which they are formed. 

Howard, who ascribes the formation of clouds to electricity, 
in his " Modifications of Clouds," says : " The upward direction 
of the fibres or tufts of this cloud is found to he a decided 
indication of the decomposition of vapor preceding rain ; the 
downward as decidedly indicates evaporation or fair weather." 
If this st,atemeGt is correct, it would seem to indicate that the 
cirrus with the fibres pointed upward is caused by the upward 
motion of an advancing warm current, which will bring 
rain with it ; and that when the fibres point downward the cause 
is the descending cool current which brings no rain, but on the 
contrary is a dissolving current as it gets into the warmer 
regions near the surface. 

The different modifications of the two elementary forms 
of cloud, the stratus and the cumulus, are of course as nu- 
merous and varied as the movements of so flexible and elastic 
a fluid as the air, but some of the forms hitherto given 
seem to be nothing more than different views of the same 
forms, and to owe their apparent differences to the relative 
standpoints from which they are observed. 

From the consideration of the movements of nerial currents 
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and their effects, the following classificatioa of storms und 
their characteristic clouds is educed ; 

1. Local or Vertical Storms. 

Stationary, Centripetal. Produced by a tendency of the 
atmosphere to re-establish in a vertical direction an ecjui- 
librium that has been disturbed. 

Characteristic cloud — Cumulus. 

2. Progressive or Lateral Storms. 

Travelling. Produced by a tendency of the atmosphere 
to re-establish in a lateral direction an equilibrium that 
has been disturbed. They are of two kinds : 
(a) Equatorial or North-east Storms. 

Winter Storms. Produced by a warm current displa- 
cing a cool one to supply a deficiency toward the poles. 
Temperature changing from cool to warm. Direction 
to the north-eastern quadrant. 

C%aracteristia cloud — STEATua. 

(h) Polar or South-east and South-west Storms. 
Summer storms. Produced by a cool current displa- 
cing a warm one to supply a deficiency toward the 
equator. Temperature changing from warm to cool. 
Direction to the southern semicircle. 

CharacteriMic cloud — CoMULO-SrRATija. 

3. Loco-progressive or Diagonal Storms. 

Travelling locally. Rotary (tornadoes, hail-storms, sand- 
storms, water-spouts, etc.), Produced by a tendency of 
the atmosphere to re-establish the equilibrium of a polar 
storm which has been disturbed in the plane of meeting by 
a peculiar configuration of the ground. Direction the 
diagonal of the forces of the two opposing currents trans- 
versely through the polar storm. 

Characteristic cloud — Conus. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

LOCAL STORMS, AND THE PRIMARY ORIGIN OF 
ATMOSPHERIC DISTURBANCE. 

THE Local or Centripetal storms, although not the type of 
all storms, as they were considered hy Espy to be, are in 
eal ty th t simpl t m Th har t t ) d is 

th I {Plat III) 

Wh f m t g ph 1 p t th [hy 1 

th f f th th t g p t b m m 

1 t d th th i 1 bty th 1 this i t 

13 1 1 d ^ly m h t I tl th a d t It 

th f p d b 1 ht 11 t In 

^thpss I tb dmhdt testo 

p d d eq tly I If t 1 t th d w p t 

tl Uq pttabgt 1 d 

t t m 1 d 

Air cools about 1° F. for every hundred yards it rises above 
the surface before it can form a cioud ; therefore it must rise as 
many hundred yards as the number of degrees the dew-polut 
lies below the temperature of the surface. The height of the 
clouds may thus be approximately estimated. 

By the condensation heat is set free, which retards to some 
extent the cooling and promotes the ascent of the air column. 
The rising air will be replaced at the surface by air from the 
surrounding locality flowing in from all sides, and the inflowing 
air, coming under less pressure, will also rise. 

In this way a storm may be produced on the surface of the 
earth by the air blowing from the surrounding locality to that 
jwint which is most heated. 
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This process, which Espy has well described, may go on aa 
long as the cause that produced it lasts. It can develop itself, 
however, only in places where the upward current is protected 
from outside lateral currents, or where these are not strong 
enough to overcome the upward motion. It occurs, therefore 
frequently in valleys that are surrounded on all sides by moun- 
tains, as for instance at Lake Como and Lake Maggiore. 

But as soon as, a stronger outside horiraiital current comes 
these storms are iJecapitatod. Omfigliachi observed that during 
fourteen days storms which formed themselves in the afternoons 
in the valley of Jlolina cea-sed as soon as a stronger wind from 
Intelvio brought another storm. 

At the equator and near it this kind of an upward current 
takes place all around the globe in tho most gigantic manner. 
The sun, which throws its rays perpendicularly over a region of 
about 6°, never moves far enough away to allow of any cooling. 
This upward current, A (Plate F.), spreads out like a mushroom 
in the upper regions, and divides into two currents, a and a'. 
They come down between 25" and 35°, north and south latitude, 
in a similar manner to the currents shown by the particles of 
dust above and around a fire. For if particles of air rise at the 
equator, they will be replaced by the particles next to them at 
the mrface, and these will be replaced not only by those next at 
the surface, but also by those next above, because the tempera- 
ture decreases in both directions, upward as well as toward the 
poles. This process, if continued, must bring the equatorial 
currents a and a' down to the surface at the tropics ; and these 
currents a and a', having arrived at the surface, will flow par- 
tially in the currents b and b' toward the equator to supply the 
uprushing air. These currents b and b' form the trade-winds. 

The current b on the northern hemisphere would be a true 
north wind, and the current b' on the southern hemisphere a 
true south wind, if the earth were a cylinder or if it did not 
revolve on its axis. But as the earth is a glolie and revolves 
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OQ its asis from west to east, each point on the earth, and the 
air above it, must describe a circle corresponding to its parallel 
of latitude in each twenty-four hours. These circles or parallels 
of course grow larger from the poles to the equator. 

At 90° lat. the circle will be geographical miles. 
" 70° " " « 1847 

" 60' " " " 2700 

" 45° " " " 3818 " ■' 

" 30» " " " 5074 

At the equator " " 5400 " '' 

The air at the poles has therefore less velocity* than the air 
at points nearer the equator. If air from the poles moves 
toward the equator, it will come, ou its way, to points which 
have a greater velocity than it has. If air from the poles or 
near them could be brought suddenly over us, we would be 
revolving much faster than this air, aud the effect would be as if 
it were blowing against us — that is, as if it came from the east, 
tflward which we are moving. We feel the same effect in 
travelling rapidly in a railroad car on a calm day— the air 
appears to come toward us — which phenomenon is of course 
iamiliar to every one. 

As the air from the poles is not brought suddenly but gradu- 
ally over us, it will assume a westerly direction gradually, and 
appear thus to come from the north-east in the northern hemi- 
sphere and from the south-east in the southern hemisphere. The 
farther from the north it comes, the more easterly will it appear 
to us. If such a current, however, flows against a high moun- 
tain range, as the Eocky Mountains, it will be deflected and 
come to us as a north-western or western current. Or if it flow 
along the western margin of a heated continent, it also may be 
deflected from its course, and will then flow over the continent 
as a north-west current. Hence currents from arctic regions 
may appear from any point of the northern scmicirt-le. 

* It really of course would, from lie cauee of wJiitli we are tpeaking 
have no motion at all. 
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The ''upplj currente from the tiopics toward the equator flow 
in the narthern hemisphere over the tropical regija as i con 
stant north east wind, and m the southern heranphere a" a con- 
stant southeast wind, because they come tiora pariUelb i^ith 
less velocity to those with greater Advantage has been taken 
by commercul navigators of these constant windb, and they 
have thui received the aime of "tr^de-winda 

Where thebe two tride winds meet and the equatorial current 
ascends there is produced a belt of calm, becaube two opposing 
currents of equal force will neutrahze each other at the place of 
their meeting, and also because the continual upward motion 
of the air, being stronger than the lateral motion, will tend to 
produce the same effect. Another result of this constant up- 
ward current along the equator must be a belt of clouds above 
it extending all around the globe. 

Where the equatorial current descends to the surface at the 
tropica two other belts of calm must be produced, for a current 
coming vertically downward must have the same effect as a 
current going vertically upward ; it is only lateral currents that 
produce the efTect of winds. As an ascending current decreases 
the pr^sure on the barometer, so a descending current must 
increase the pressure, and these belts of calm are therefore belts 
of high pressure. They have been called by sailors " the horse 
latitudes," the name being due to the alleged fact that the delay 
in these regions of sailing-vessels used as horse transports caused 
such a scarcity of water that the horses had to he thrown 
overboard. 

As the sun at the approach of summer moves toward the 
northern tropic, and at the approach of winter toward the 
southern tropic, the belt of greatest heat— the belt of calm — at 
the equator, the region of the north-east and south-east trade- 
winds, and the two belts of calm north and south of these trade- 
winds, move with it— in the summer away from the equator, in 
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the winter toward it. Indeed, all meteorological couditicms of 
the whole atmosphere shift with the sun — in the summer toward 
the north, in the winter toward the south. 

These different belts and regions would have exactly the 
same relation to the equator if there were all over the globe 
an equal distribution of land and water. But ne find three 
times as much land on the northern hemisphere as on the 
southern. And the effect of the sun's rays on the land, and in 
consequence the air above it, is different from their effect on the 
water. The land is heated by the iun far more than is the 
ocean, owing to the tact that the heat of the solar rays ia con- 
centrated on the surface of the earth, scarcely penetrating an 
inch in the course of a day, while during the same length of 
time it is diffused through the water fo a depth of several 
fathoms. This circumstance modifies considerably the regu- 
larity of the belt)*. 

If we consider the region of greatest heat, or of calm, as the 
line of division between equal amounts of heat in the northern 
aud the southern hemispheres, it must be found for the most 
part lying north of the equator, since the preponderance of 
land, and, therefore, of most heated surface, is in this direction. 
Experience proves this to bo true. 

In the Pacific Ocean the eqiiatorial region of calm oseillates 
between 3° in January, and 10° 45' in August, north latitude. 
Itj- central line moves in the course of a year about 5". Its 
southern limit is therefore always north of the equator, and 
hence, the south-east trade-wind extends at all seasons over 
into the northern hemisphere. This trade-wind fa, however, 
to be found in the Pacific Ocean only in that part which lies 
between the Gallapagos aud the Marquesas Islands. 

The north-east trade-wind, which begins about one hundred 
geographical miles from the American coast, extends to the 
neighborhood of the Marian Islands. The numerous ishinds 
in the western part of the Pacific Oceaa cause different dis- 
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turbances in the regularity of the trade-wind similar to those 
in the Indian Ocean 

As has bebie been siid the more heated air over an island or 
a continent m or near the iLgion of the trade-wind may neutral 
ize it or deflect it ii-om its couise and high mountain ranges 
act in 1 similar «a> The trade wind h therefoie mo'itly ob 
servable m open lei 

The little map (Ftg 4*) lepieseut* the iveragc positi n of 
the limits of calm and of the tralc winiJs on the Atlantic 
Ocean The dark lines refer to the months of July August 
and September Tht iLgion of calm between the line" c e and 
dd stretches fiara the mouth of the Oimoto on the South 
Ameiican coa t to the I land? oi Cape "Verde on the Africm 
coast The line h h beginning at about 10° eist ot the eiast 
of Florida marks the noithern limit of the north east trade- 
winds c its southern limit a t indicates the southern limit 
of the south-eiit ttade wind and ef its northern limit 




From this it will be seen that the south-east trade-wind ex- 
tends during the summer months far north of the equator ; 
according to Lieut Maury, to 17" north latitude, and single 
oscillations doubtless extend still farther. 

^ From K ikrhi'^mus der Mcteoroloiie von Hcinrlch Gnteclid. 
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Over the region between the Africau coast and tlie lines d ef, 
the regular course of the south-east trade-wind is changed into 
a soutJi-west wind, by the influence of the upward current over 
the African continent. 

The limits of the calm, of the trade-winds and of the region 
of the south-west wind on the coast of Africa for the months 
of March and April are marked by the dotted lines. 

From the map it will be seen that the north-east trade-wind 
does not at any season extend south of the equator, except over 
a very small region. We observe also that in the Gulf of 
Guinea, on the coast of Congo and Angola to the cape, a 
south-west wind always prevads, whde in a region farther 
west from the coast, which lies about equally on lioth sides of 
the tenth parallel of latitude, a south-west trade-wind prevails 
in the summer and a north-east during the wiuter. 

In the Indian Ocean and the China Sea a similai- influence 
on the trade-wind is produced by the continent of Asia. 
During the winter, when the air above the continent of Asia 
cools considerably, the regular north-east trade-wind prevails, 
and reaches far over into the southern hemisphere, toward the 
region of calm. But during the summer so much heat is de- 
veloped on this continent, and the upward current is so strong, 
that the south-east trade-wind is drawn far over into the north- 
ern hemisphere, and north of the equator it is changed, on ac- 
count of the rotation of the earth, into a south-west trade-wind. 

These regular trade-winds, which change every six m( ' 
toward the winter into a north-east, and toward the s 



into a south-west, trade-wind — are called monsoons. This word 
is derived from the Arabian word maudm, or from the Malayan 



„v^..„., .„„ L=.gi.„.^<= s^ou.h The change of the monsoons is 
characterized by variable winds and hurricanes, Which are less 
violent south of the equator than north of it. The end of one 
monsoon is indicated by clouds moving in opposite directions. 
To the position aad extent of the continent of Asia we must 
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ascribe the fact that the south-west monsoon in the China Sea 
changes toward the south and south-east— that is, to a more 
direct course toward the continent. For the same reason the 
north-east monsoon changes toward north and north-west, be- 
cause its cooler air is apt to flow toward the more heated 
region of Australia. 

In the Red Sea there prevails, during the greater part of the 
year, especially during the summer in the northern part, a north 
and north-west wind ; in the southern part, duriag the summer, 
a south-west by west ; during the remainder of the year a south- 
east wind. 

In the Persian Bay prevail, during the summer, pouth-east, 
and during the winter north-west, wind". 

In the same manner the Gulf of Mnsico and the Pai ifi'- 
Ocean near Central America have their mon-*oons. Here the 
north-east trade-wind changes its direction in order to estahlish 
the equilibrium disturbed over the heated plains of Utah, 
Texas and New Mexico. 

The coast of Brazil has also a north-east moueuon in the 
spring and a suuth-we=t monsoon in the fall. The deilea 
(literally meaning stoion) of the Mediterranean Rta presents 
a similar phenomenon. During the summer the north-east 
trade-wind prevails here; during the winter, when the African 
deaert cools below the temperature of the air above the seas, 
the wind flows from the south. On the Black and Caspian Seas 
similar phenomena take place. 

If the Bun produces such great differences on land and water 
by sending his rays obliquely over the regions of the trade- 
winds, so as to neutralize or change their course, his rays pro- 
duce still greater differences over the region of calm, where 
they strike vertically. AVe Had here, above islands, rocks, etc., 
such rapid upward currents that their supply currents, in 
combination with the regular trade-wind, cause the most sudden 
and violent local storms at regular times every day. Tlius 
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the most death-like calms alternate here with the most violent 
gusts and showers, with sudden and complete changes of the 
wind, so that this region has hecome the dread of mariners. 
The name of calm is therefore not very appropriate. Where 
no such varieties of the surface exist, however, vessels are 
sometimes detained for weeks. 

In the regions of the tropical calms, where the equatorial 
currents a and a' {Plate F.) come down to the surface and flow 
as the currents b and />' toward the equator, the weather is fine 
and the sky clear, because the currents a and a.' come to the 
ground almost deprived of moisture, and in flowing toward the 
equator their capacity to hold aqueous vapor increases. During 
this time these regions have their dry season. But with the 
motion of the sun north and south, the equatorial calm moves 
over this region, bringing to it the rainy season. 

The local storms are therefore principally at home in the 
torrid zone, and there take place with the most gigantic 
violence. They are represented in the temperate zone by 
those sudden summer showers which originate over portions 
of the country more heated than the surrounding locality, and 
never travel far from their place of origin. The upward cur- 
rents may be bent obliquely by a gentle lateral current, so that 
they discharge their condensation, or rain, somewhat distant 
from their place of origin, but never very far, the real storm 
remaining where it originates. They develop a great deal of 
electricity, and are therefore accompanied by thunder and 
lightning. Their thunder coDsists in short claps or explosions ; 
their lightning is mostly directed vertically. They are gener- 
ally harmless and of abort duration, ami have no marked influ- 
ence on the temperature. They cannot well occur in the Arctic 
regions. 

Their characteristic cloud is the eumnbm, which may be seen 
forming some hours before the storm bursts. The formation of 
cumuli at a high dew-point, and with a falling barometer, is 
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a sore lign ot « itotm of this kind doring the doy. These rego- 
lar summer storms oecur also late ia the spring and early in the 
autumn, and frequently underneath the advance cloud of a 
north-east storm. The appearance of the olouds of two suoh 
storms one ahove the other is a sublime spectacle. Aristotle 
knew ot thi« mrani uasniAint, and Do Sansburc showed its 
significance. Espy made it the hnsis for his theory of dl 
storms, but it produces directly only the purely local storms, 
which are rich in rain, but generally not dangerous nor de- 
structive. Espy proposed to originate storms artificially by 
burning forests to produce a coariml .TO.dorf, which would 
certainly have been more destructive than his storm even if 
the experiment could have produced one. Wherever the na- 
ture of the surface is uniform, so that the sun's rays cannot 
produce any difference of temperature, no upward current can 
originate, and, therefore, no storm of this kind. This condi- 
tion is partly accomplished in the winter and in the polar 
regions by the earth's being covered with snow, and this is one 
of the reasons why these storms do not occur at this season or 
in these regions. Dr. Kane did not observe any cumulus 
clouds in his arctic explorations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

PROGRESSIVE STORMS.-EQnATORIAL OR NORTH-EAST 
STORMS — WINTER UTOEMS. 

TN describing the laws of the local etorma, or those which 
-»- originate by a disturbance in our atmosphere in a ver- 
tical direction, we found that the largest of this kind is going 
ou continually along the line of the e<iuator. There the heated 
upper current A (Plate F.) rises and divides in the upper 
regions into the two currents a and a', which descend to the 
surface at the tropics and again divide eaoh into two currents, 6 
and b', and e and c' ; b and h' flowing toward the equator, and e 
and d over the surface toward the pole? in the direction of 
colder region<! The current c eomiug fiom the equatoi and the 
tropics, is called the equatorial or the tropical cunent As it 
comes from parallels of greiter velocity to those ot Ic s ve 
locity, it moves faster than the e-irtha auiface at the^e places 
and, therefore appear- to come from the south west or west 

Having arn\ed at the ■-urtace it soon become" heated and 
flows over the temperate zone as i-warra south we&t or west 
wind. The continual diatuihaoces at the equator by the up- 
ward current causes nece^iardy also a pressure ol the colder 
arctic air toward the cquitor and this pro luLe, the real polai 
eurrente N ind S whiih mil flow m the direction of the 
aiTowa toward the equator For m the arctic regions the air 
becomes cooled principally from the suiface below and con 
tracts. It becomes thus heaviei than air m the tiopical 
regions of the same altitude and will flow thither o\er the 
surface, the same as water or any other heavier fluid will 
6 65 
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Sow under oil with «Uch it is in communioiilioii. Tlie pokr 
cnrrenK, for tlie same reason «. tlie tradMvinds, Tvill Msnme on 
tlie nortliern liemisphere a nonli-easterlj, and on the soutliern 
liemiaplicre a soutli-easterly, direction. 

It is evident tliat tlie currents e and If and also e" and S 
most meet respectively somewhere on the surface in the temper- 
ate sone at B and IT. (FbU F.) The warm equatorial currents 
c and «■ will then rise a seeond time upward before the cool 
polar currents N and S. overlapping them obliquely, and wJl 
flow over them toward the poles, where, from contraction and 
the ouUow from below, a deficiency in bulk has been created ; 
while the polar current. pre« on the surface toward the tropics, 
where, from expansion and the ouHow from above, a deficiency 
in density or weight has been created. Thus, from the tendency 
of the atmosphere to preserve equilibrium, the equatorial warm 
region, receive an afBui of air from below on the surface from 
the arctic regions, while the arctic cold regions receive an af- 
flux of air from above from the equatorial. At these regions of 
meeting B and B, ^e must have belts of diminished pressure, 
or low barometer on aecoimt of the rising of the equatorial cur- 
rents. , 

North of the region of diminished pressure, on the northern 
hemisphere JJ. and south of the region of diminished pressure 
on the southern hemisphere -B', regions of high pressure must 
be fonnd on account of the banking-up of the polar currents 
if and S, having received an aHlni of air from above. This 
gradual increase and decrease in pressure from the equator 
toward the poles can be seen from Fig. 5*. 

We find thus around our globe several bells of low and of 
high pressure {Plate V.) : 

One belt A of low pressure at the equator. 
Two belts J5 and S' of low pressure in the temperate zones. 
Two bells C and C of high pressure at the tropics. 
•Taken from H.mmarioii'B »o,k on U, Atmpim, eiltrf Ij Gl«i.h«. 
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Two belts N aivd S of high pressure near the arctic aud 
antarctic circles. 

These meteorological helts, and in consequence the weather. 



in 




Fio. a. 
would have an equal distribution and remain unchanged in 
position if the earth's surface were wholly of the same nature, 
either all land or all water, and if the earth kept rotating always 
in the same position toward the sun. 

From the motion of the earth round the sun these belts, and 
with them the whole atmosphere, make annually one general 
oscillation— that is, they follow the course of the sun, shifting 
in the spring toward the north and in the autumn toward 
the south. (Plate V.) 
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From the more or the less oblique direction of the rays of the 
sun upon these helts, those near the equator do not shift over so 
large a space as those near the poles. The region or belt of 
low barometer A shifts annually over about 5°, the two belts 
of high barometer G and C over about 10°, and the two belts 
of low barometer B and B' over much larger spaces in the 
course of a year. At and near the equator, and in fact all 
over the tropical re^ons, vertical movements predominate over 
the oscillation, while over the temperate and frigid zones the 
lateral oscillations predominate. 

The shifting of the atmosphere with the motion of the sun 
toward the north during spring and summer, and toward the 
south during autumn and winter, does not, however, take place 
in one uninterrupted movement. As we see the waves of the 
tide rise by repeated oscillations, each wave advancing a little 
farther than the one before it, so does the atmosphere, « ith ifa 
belts of high and of low barometer, shift in minor oscillations, 
till it reaches the most northern or most southern limit, when 
oscillations in the opposite direction are begun. 

As often as the region of iow barometer B and its adjoining 
regions of high barometer oscillate over us we must necessarily 
experience a change in temperature — a change in the direction 
of the wind and a change in barometric pressure^in short a 
storm. The ever-moving region of depression B is therefore 
the region of storms in the temperate zone in the northern 
hemisphere, as is also B' in the southern. Similar phenomena, 
more violent but less extended, we must expect from the shift- 
ing of the belts C, A and C", and the consequent meeting of 
cuirents of different temperature in the tropical regions. 

If the surface of the globe were of a uniform nature, these 
belts would, as was before said, coincide with the parallels. 
If, on the other hand, the earth consisted alternately of strips 
of land and water extending from pole to pole, the tropical 
belt of high pressure would over the land durii 
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much iarther north, and the arctic belt of high pressure in 
winter much farther south, than the respective portions of tlieee 
belts over the water, on account of the land's being much more 
readily heated or cooled. Now, this is to a certain extent actu- 
ally the case, and therefore the belts must have a sinuous form 
arouud the globe, which is reversed respectively over land and 
wat«r at different seasons. If such a strip of land increases in 
breadth toward the poles, the arctic belt of high pressure wUI 
move during winter still farther south, and may, if the tropical 
belt of high pressure ia principally iufluenced by water, meet 
it toward the tropics, while in summer th t [ al b It may 
approach the arctic belt toward the poles, b h un t o 
seem to take place over Asia and America a d n th latte 
the arctic belts are in winter drawn far to th th tl t the 

real polar current may assume at times the pi f th t j al 
current b. (Plate V.) The relative position f th a t and 
tropii al belts of high pressure o^er adjoin n t n f land 

and water mu't be taken mto Lonsideration n xjlan the 
deflections of a current from the direction wh h th t t n 
of the earth alone would give it; the pola u nt d es n t 
always come directly fiom the poles, nor th q at ai u ut 
from the equator. Meteorology is fully asmuhas ne f 
the earth's surface as of the air. 

From the before-mentioced causes, we cannot expect to have 
the oscillations take place at the same time all around the globe. 
They will take place over different longitudes in separate waves 
or currents, at different times, as uneven distributions of the 
land and water influence them. 

The aerial sea as a whole tends always to preserve its equi- 
librium ; and whenever, by the modifying influences of land aud 
water on these oscillations, a powerful disturbance in the r^ular 
circulation is caused in the torrid zone, we must expet ience a 
corresponding disturbance over the temperate Kone to the arctic. 
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When, therefore, by a more powerful local expansiou, a 
depression or a deficiency of air occurs at the tropics, there 
will be over that longitude a corresponding motion of air, or a 
wave or current moving toward it from the arctic region ; con- 
versely, if, by a powerful contraction, a deficiency occurs at 
the arctic region, a corresponding wave or current will move 
toward it from the tropics. When, during the winter, when 
the region B {Plate V.), or that of low pressure, remains near 
its most southern limit, the prcvaiUng wind of the northern 
Uoited States comes from some point of the northern semi- 
circle. 

During the summer, when this region remains near its most 
northern limit, we have in the United Stat^ a prevailing south- 
west, south or west wind. 

If the most northern limit of B during the whole summer, 
and its most southern limit during the whole winter, were fixed 
without movement in the same latitude— which is efiected in 
the Indian Ocean by the influence of Asia, producing the mon- 
soons—we should have in our temperate zone, in the summer, a 
constant south-west monsoon, and in the winter a constant 
north-east monsoon. If, by the continued flowing of the pre- 
vailing currents, a deficiency of air— diminished pressure- 
occurs in the region from whence the current comes, the 
opposing current will move toward that place and supply the 
deficiency— the want of pressure— and over the re^on where it 
replaces the prevailing current will produce a progressive storm. 
The storms over the temperate zone consist of this conflict, 
caused by the prevailing current's being replaced by the oppos- 
ing one. As often as the region of low pressure B, or the line 
where these currents meet on the surface, passes over any point, 
a storm is produced at that point ; and a change of wind, a 
change of temperature, a change in the pressure of the air, in 
short, a change in the weather, takes place — i. e., a change or 
disturbance in the regular circulation of the atmosphere. 
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The distribution of land and water, and the characteristics of 
the various bodies of each, have almost a greater influence on 
the direction of these oscillations than on the direction of the 
trade-winds. 

The American continent is particularly favorable as a pnth 
for rapid ccillatlous of thi'i kind, as is also the Atlantic Ocean. 
The elongated form of this continent from north to south, its 
mountains running in the same direction, and offering no im- 
peiliment, favors them more than any other continent. 

In Europe and in Abia. the principal mountain chains run 
from west to east, and are thus a constant impediment to these 
oscillations, particularly to the progress of the cold polar cur- 
rent, which, being heavy, keeps to the surface. The weather is, 
therefore, not so changeable lit that continent because these 
oscillations do not take place so rapidly and the storms are 
not so well defined and characteristic as in America. Many 
storms exhaust themselves before they have passed over the 
high mountain ridges. 

But the region of low pressure, or the line of conflict, be- 
tween two opposing currents shifts so rapidly over the Ameri- 
can continent that we sometimes experience the greatest con- 
trasts of heat, moisture and wind in less than fifteen minutes. 
These sudden atmospheric changes have undoubtedly a marked 
infiuence on the nervous temperament of the American people. 
The geographical position and configuration of America are, 
then, particularly favorable for the investigation of a storm 
from beginning to end, throughout its whole extent, in all its 
motions and appearances, in every phase of its development. 
Here we can obtain the full history and perfect picture of a 
storm which Herscbel looked for in vain. 
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(a.) The Nm-th-eoM or Winter Slorms. 

" About twenty years ago," writes the great Franklin, in a 
letter to Mr. A. Small, dated the 12th of May, 1760, "we 
were to have an eclipse of the moon at Philadelphia, about 
nine o'clock. I intended to have observed it, but was prevented 
by a north-east storm, which came on about seven, with thick 
clouds, as usual, that quite obscured the whole hemisphere ; yet 
when the post brought us the Boston newspaper, giving us an 
account of the same storm in those parts, I found the beginning 
of the eclipse had been well observed there, though Boston is 
north-east of Philadelphia about four hundred miles. This 
puzzled me, because the storm began so soon with us as to pre- 
vent any observation ; and being a north-east storm, I imagined 
it must have begun rather sooner in places farther to the north- 
eastward than it did at Philadelphia, but I found that it did 
not begin with them until near eleven o'clock, so that they had 
a good observation of the eclipse. And upon comparing all 
other accounts I received from the other colonies of the time 
of the beginoiag of the same storm, and since that of other 
storms of the same kind, I found the beginning to be always 
later the farther eastward." 

We see in this simple account how a great natural philoso- 
pher arrives by apparently insignificant conclusions at one of 
the most important characteristics of north-east storms, which 
is at the same time a characteristic of all progressive storms, 
namely, that in approaching us they travel agahist the prevail- 
ing wind. It is true the fact puzzled him, and has puzzled all 
ever since, but Franklin was by his truly great simplicity of 
mind in such intimate relation with Nature, and therefore 
understood her so intuitively, that he would have found the 
explanation of this apparent anomaly long ago, bad be lived. 
The motion of storms against the prevailing wind has not 
hitherto been explained by any theory. The cyclonists can- 
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not accouut for it, and do cot seriously make the attempt. 
The centripetalists Lave very recently ascribed the priuclpal 
motive power of storms to the rain, which they found spreads 
farther to the east than to the west of the depression of barome- 
ter. This is about as rational as if we were to say the wheel- 
barrow draws the man after it. 

The approach of the north-cast storm may be observed some 
time in advance. On a clear, cold day in the middle of the 
winter, in December or January, the prevailing wind being 
from a northerly direction, we sometimes see a long, thin, hazy 
stripe of cloud, the dratm, quietly appearing above the southern 
horizon. Its direction is generally from west-north-west to east- 
south-east and parallel with the horizon. This stripe rises very 
slowly, and after a Jittle while a second, parallel with it, makes 
its appearance ; then a third, a fourth and so on. (Plate VI.) 
Each stripe is a little denser, more visible and closer to its 
neighbor than the. preceding one, but they always alternate 
with stripes of clear sky. They continue to move slowly and 
majestically toward the north-east, side forward, and seem to 
form arches supporting the dome of the heavens. This lasts 
sometimes half a day, sometimes a whole day, before the first 
stripes pass the zenith. Until they reach this point the meteoro- 
logical instruments do not show any change ; but when the first 
stripes pass the zenith, the barometer begins to fall slightly, the 
thermometer as yet indicating no change. As the first stripes 
move over us and downward toward the eastern horizon, the 
last stripes above the southern horizon have become so thick 
and broad that they unite and cover the southern sky, forming 
a complete screen. At this time the prevailing wind from the 
north-east generally begins to rise and blow more violently in 
the opposing direction to the march of the clouds. The denser 
clouds, which now begin to move over us, discharge rain or snow 
or sleet, according to circumstances. The single stripes sink 
one by one below the eastern horizon, apparently in the same 
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order as they rose abo^e the southern horizon. The harometer 
continues to fall, and the snow or rain is brought obliquely- 
down from the nurthem quarter by the prevailing wind. 

By and by the direction of the wind changes slightly; then 
comes a calm. At this time the thermometer rises suddenly 
anil the barometer has reached its lowest point. The rain or 
snow falls vertically. After the calm has lasted for a length 
of time, varying according to circumstances, the wind has 
changed its direction, so that it comes from a quarter more or 
less opposite to that from which it came at the beginning of the 
storm ; and it now begins to blow with greater fury than ever. 
The barometer rises again, but does not stand so high as before 
the btorm. The wind keeps its direction for perhaps some 
hours, and may continue without change until the sky clears 
from the south, or it may change again to the direction it had 
before the storm, and the sky clears from the north. 

In the latter case the harometer rises, the thermometer sinks 
and the state of the atmosphere existing before the storm is 
gradually re-established. This generally lakes place in the 
middle of winter. 

In the former case the barometer rises, and the thermometer 
also. The wind falls and the heavens clear from the south or 
south-west. This occurs generally in the late spring or early 
autumn. In this case the next change will come from a north- 
erly direction in a manner hereafter described. 

lu the other ease the next change will come from a southerly 
direction in the same mannei- as the approach of the north-east 
storm. 

In some cases the stripes return below the southern horizon, 
going back in the reverse order to their approach, or else they 
vanish move or less suddenly before they have passed over us. 
This is an indication that the storm-wave has oscillated back 
again. It will then rcitppear a half day or a day later, and 
will pass over us. 
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Sometimes such a backward oscillation takes place when the 
region of calm has just passed over us, or is just about to do so, 
and is then indicated by the changing of the wind and by 
thermometric and barometric changes. In this case the storm 
will naturally last longer than ordinarily. A north-east stovm 
can thus always be seen from one to three days beforehand by 
the appearance of its chiricteristic stripes of cloud. But when, 
in its progress the region of calm has passed over us, and 
the sky is eo pletely al ut out by the clouds, the further move- 
raciits of the it rm must be judged by the changes of the wind 
and by the cl an^es n the thermometer and barometer. 

The explanation of the n rth-east storm, which may be ob- 
served once or twice every week during the winter, is as follows: 

Plate VII., Fig. 1,- represents a vertical section from north to 
south of the atmosphere of the temperate zone. N S represents 
the surface of the earth along a meridian, S' C the height at 
which the first stripes of stratus are formed. The line a h 
represents the section of the plane of meeting of the ei^uato- 
rial and polar currents. This plane of meeting, it must be 
remembered, is, from the overlapping of the two currents, 
always inclined to the surface of the earth, and the line 
where it strikes the eurfeee is represented by c d, which, of 
course, must be imagined as at right angles to the line a 
h, and as running east and west. The arrow q indicates 
the general direction of the equatorial current over the sur- 
face, and the arrow e its direction obliquely upward. The 
arrow p indicates the general direction of the polar current 
over the sur:&ce. The dotted line m n represents the horizon 
from the point a". At this point the sky is clear, the wind 
low and blowing in the direction p prevailing at the season. 
The wind's being low indicates that there is no longer a want 
of air toward the equator, but in fact a deficiency toward the 
poles. 

The equatorial current begins, therefore, its motion toward 
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the poles to supply this deficiency. It begins at its highest 
and most northern edge at b. Here it moves over tte polar 
current in undulations, somewhat as the tide-wave moves up 
a river, until it reaches the point where the density of the 
polar current is less than its own. Here, the temperature 
being lower, the crests of its undulations cool, and the moisture 
they hold condenses into visible clouds. As the air in this 
region, contains a comparatively small amount of vapor, the 
first cloud formed presents only a narrow, thin, elongated band. 

In the process of condensation of the vapor in the first wave, 
latent heat is set free. This expands the surrounding air 
and facilitates the rise of a wcond wave from below. Thi? 
seeonil «ave, coming from lower regions, contains a greater 
amount of moiiiture and therefore produces a thicker, broader 
and more visible stripe, stretched out in a Hue more or less 
parallel to the first. This process goes on until all the air 
along the inclined plane from J to a is set in motion, and 
proceeds in succe=sive waves toward the arctic regions to sup- 
ply the deficiency there. 

When the air on the surface along the line /■ d begins to move 
obliquely upward the surrounding air will rush in from all 
sides to replace it. This process takes place both from the 
polar current at the north, and from its own current, the equa- 
torial, at the south. The directions taken by the air of the two 
currents around this line cd are indicated by the arrows I,, II., 
III., and 1, 2, 3, andj> and q. The mingling of the cold and 
warm air of these southerly and northerly currents increases 
the amount of condensation, and in addition causes a region of 
calm along the plane edah, because, coming irom opposite 
directions, the force of each is neutralized. 

The area of the storm or the region of conflict between the 
equatorial and the polar currents must assume the form of an 
ellipse, and not that of a circle, which would be the case if the 
Rotary theory were true. The air in a storm, therefore, does 
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not move in a circle arounij one centre, as the Rotary theory 
maintains — much less around the line c d — hut in straight lines 
frora the circumference of the ellipse toward the region of the 
uprising equatorial current, the line ed. The stoi'tn will not 
consist in a single rotating current, but in different curi'ents of 
different temperatures, blowing from all sides from the two main 
currents. 

By the flow of the air of the polar current inward and 
upward immediately north of the line e d, room is made for the 
equatorial current to begin its advance toward the north over 
the surface. Thus the equatorial current, ita motion beginning 
at the top, progresses northward toward the region of deficiency, 
replacing in its advance the polar current, of which the portion 
contiguous to the plane of meeting rises on account of coming 
under less pressure, and probably somewhat on account of its 
temperature's being increased by contact with the equatorial 
current and by the heat set free hy the condensation which 
has taken place. 

Kow, it is evident that, as the line ed moves side foremost 
toward the north over any fixed point, all meteorological 
]ihenomena observed before the line ed has passed will be those 
of the polar current, and will be succeeded by the phenomena 
of the equatorial current, when the region south of the line c d 
begins to pats over this point aiter the region of calm existing 
between the two currents has gone by. 

The wind changes, not in the manner generally supposed by 
the cyclonists, by the veering around of one and the same cur- 
rent, but by a succession of different currents, blowing inward 
toward the line of calm. 

Thus a locality north of the line cd, near the left margin of 
the polar current, where the wind blows in the direction of 
arrow I., will, as the line c d passes over this locality, receive the 
wind successively from all points between I, and III., blowing 
in from the side, as before explained. 
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A locality north of the line, near the right margin of the 
polar current, where the wind blows Id the direction of arrow 1, 
will receive, as the line e d passes over this locality northward, 
the wind sucoes&ively from all points between 1 and 3. 

A. local tj north of the line c d and in the middle of the 
main pjlar c irrent where the wind blows at a right angle to 
thib hne will experience a? this line passes over it, at first a 
calm and after this has passed the wind will blow from the 
opposite direction a the arrow q indicates. 

Localities north ot ad which are situated in the right half 
of the storm will receive the wind in straight lines successively 
from all pointe of the ircy 1, 2, 3, g. 

Localities north of u o, which are situated in the left half of 
the storm, will receive the wind in straight lines successively 
from all points of the arcp, L, IL, IIL, g. 

lu the middle of the storm opposite a the angle through 
which the changes in the direction of the wind over a locality 
north of the line c d take place is 180°. The angle will grow 
smaller as the locality lies nearer toward the margins c aud d, 
where the wind always blows in the direction of the line cd. 

We sec, thus, that the directions from which a locality north 
of the line e d, situated in the right half of the storm, receives 
the wind, will change gradually while the line ed passes over, 
as the positions of the hands of a watch are changed in their 
movement, every different position representing a different cur- 
rent, and not a change in the direction of one and the same 
current. 

A point situated north of the line ed m the left half of a 
storm will experience the same changes in the direction of 
the different currents, hut in a manner as if the hands of a 
watch were moving backward. An idea may be formed of 
the changes iu the direction of the wind in both halves of the 
storm by observing the motion of the two oars of a moving boat 
and the different directions they assume. This produces the ap- 
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pearanee of one and the same current moving around a central 
point or line, and has doubtless given rise to the Rotary theory, 
while in reality there are different currents of different tempera- 
fiires coming in straight IJoes from tliffereut points, and suc- 
ceeding each otiier without intermifision as the line c d passes 
uvfr. If one and the same current were moviug in a circle, 
it would be impossible to explain the meteorological changes 
which take place when a storm passes over us. 

The error of this idea of a general rotation will also be 
pioved by direct facts deduced by closer consideration of the 
\V(«t Cambridge tornado. 

There raust, necessarily, be a calm along the line c d, on 
account of the upri'^ing of the equatorial current and its 
meeting with the polar current from the opposite side. This 
calm is of greatest extent and, therefore, of longest duration in 
riiiy locality along the middle of the line c ii or in the middle 
of the storm ; for here the greatest quantity of air i-s rising, 
a" all the different currents around this line are blowing 
toward it. This calm will grow smaller in extent toward the 
ends c and d, or along the margin of the storm, on account of 
the inblowing of air from the sides ; and if the equatorial and 
polar currents come from exactly opposite directions, there will 
be no calm on the right or left margins of the storm. 

With these changes of the wind from the polar into the 
equatorial current as the line c d passes over a certain locality, 
there must necessarily be experienced a rise in temperature. 
There is sometimes found in less than fifteen minutes a differ- 
ence of from IS'-SO" F.* Similar changes are found by the 
hygrometer in the amount of moisture north and south of this 
line e d. 

From the difference in the tendency and nature of the two 

* I have freqiienlly found a 
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opposing currents, it neceBsarily follows that the velocity of 
the wind around the line of calm c d* is greater in the equa- 
torial current south of this line than in the polar current, or 
north of it. For the equatorial current moves forward over the 
polar current to supply a deficiency in the arctic regions, while 
the polar current becomes passive because of this deficiency in 
its rear. The air of the equatorial current south of the line e d 
follows the uprising air above this line with a velocity increas- 
ing with the progress and development of the storm, while the 
air of the polar current north of the line e d flows toward this 
line only with sufficient rapidity to make room for the advance 
of the equatorial current. The greatest velocity of tlie wind in 
a storm will, therefore, be found in the equatorial current 
south of the region of calm e d. And as the tendency of this 
current is upward on account of greater heat and less weight, 
it nmst be more destructive than the polar current, the tend- 
ency of which is downward. Further on, in the consideration 
of the West Cambridge tornado, this important fact will be 
very clearly developed. 

As has been said, the hazy stripes grow thicker proportion- 
ately as the air in which they originate comes from lower 
regions of the equatorial current, it containing most moisture 
nearest the surface. The clouds will therefore acquire the 
greatest thickness above the region erf; for the air here rises 
vertically from the surface of the ground, and taking the 
shortest way to the colder regions is subjected to the most rapid 
condensation. The formation of clouds then commences at h 
in separate, parallel stripes, as mentioned above, growing thicker 
and broader, and gradually uniting to form a screen completely 
covering the sky. When this screen of clouds has grown thick 
enough, it is precipitated as rain or snow, which of course ia- 
creases as we approach the line o d, where it falls most copiously. 

*ThiB ia really a region of calm; I ppeak of it as a line to simplify th- 
explanation. 
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From this it is evident tliiit the area of cloud and raiu extends 
much farther — perhaps hundreds of roiles— north of c li in the 
direction in which the storm moves than south of this line in 
the rear of the storm. For it begins with the first stripe to the 
north, and extends over the large area above the inclined plane 
of meeting, and over the area where the equatorial current 
ascends vertically. 

If an observer at a" sees the first stripe r rise at n above the 
horizon, he may know that the equatorial current — i. e., a north- 
east storm — is approaching, although the barometer gives no sign 
of its approach, because no change has yet talcen place in the 
pressure of the air at a". When, however, the line ed adiances 
into the position of the line c'd', and the pnint b', with the first 
stripe r, passes the zenith of the observer, the barometer will 
begin to fall, because the advancing end of the equatorial cur- 
rent has come above the barometer, and, being lighter and 
directed obliquely upward, causes the pressure to be diminished. 
Tiie amount the barometer will iall is equal to the difference 
between the weight of the polar current of the depth of the line 
Z and the weight of the same depth of equatorial air, which has 
displaced it above the observer at a". Manif^tly, as the storm 
moves farther northward, the thickness of the equatorial current 
above the point a" increases, while that of the polar current 
diminishes ; the pressure upon the barometer at a" must there- 
fore decrease in the same ratio as the storm advances toward 
the north. 

It is evident that the rapidity with which the barometer 
falls as the storm passes over a" depends on the angle the 
plane of meeting makes with the surface — i.e., the angle at 
which the equatorial current rises m overlapping the polai cur 
rent. This angle seems to be deppndent — first on the relatue 
velocity of the overlapping curren « and this on diff lence in 
temperature — second, on whether the equatmal or the polar 
current begins the oscillation and whether the oscillation is in 
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, middle or end. All tbese importaut questions 
must be aDswered by investigating corps, for I have not 
been able to arrive at any definite conclusion by individual 
observation. One result seems to be, however, tolerably cer- 
tain whenever, from the appearance of the clouds, the angle of 
the plane of meeting seems to approach a vertical, the velocity 
of the inbloning equatorial current and its destructiveness 
seem to increase, but the progressive velocity of the storm to 
diminiih, and vice vergd. This result is also in accord with the 
dyudmics of opposing air currents. The progressive velocity 
of the storm depends on the greater or less resistance with 
which the dibplacing equatorial current is opposed — L e., on the 
pressure or banking up of the polar current. The greater this 
becomes during the development of the storm, the more the 
plane of meeting must rise or approach a vertical position, the 
more the equatorial current is forced to rise vertically, and the 
greater must become the velocity of that laterally moving por- 
tion of the equatorial current which supplies the rising portion, 
but the greater, again, will be the resistance, and therefore the 
progressive velocity of the storm still less. 

The velocity of the equatorial current will be greater the 
more vertically it rises, because it will then sooner reach a point 
at which its moisture condenses, and therefore the condensation 
will be greater, which, liberating a greater amount of latent 
heat, will cause the air to expand, grow lighter, and rise more 
rapidly. 

In connection with this subject we may, perhaps, make a still 
further digression to note how the progressive velocity of a 
storm, and the position of its plane of meeting, change during 
its oscillation. The dotted line in Fi(/. 6 represents the variation 
of barometric pressure from the equator to the pole, C being 
the tropical belt of high pressure, and JV" the arctic belt of high 
pressure. If, now, in the winter the polar current, in a move- 
ment after displacement to reassume its prevailing position, has 
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reached ita most southern limit, tlie plaue of meetiDg will occupy 
the position a b. The next movemeot will be that of the equa- 
torial current toward the north, and this movement, beginning 
at h, will bend the plane of meeting over into the position a! b'. 
Gradually, as the deficiency in the nortli becomes supplied, the 
pressure of the polar air toward the south increases, and the 
polar current banks up, bringing the plane of meeting into a more 
and more vertical position, until it finally, at the end of the for- 
ward movement, when the deficiency in Ibe north is entirely sup- 
plied, takes the position a" b". The polar current, now pressing 




south, will begin its return movement at the surface, and will 
thus bring the plane of meeting into the position a'" b'", but in 
its progreEs will bank up again until the plane of meeting re- 
assumes its original position a b. 

From a consideration of these movements it is evident that 
the progressive velocity of the storm will increase from a to that 
point between a and a" where the inclination of the plane of 
meeting is greatest, from which point the velocity decreases, 
until the movement stops at a" ; and the reverse order must be 
found in the return movement. The oscillation of a storm is 
thus like the ofcL'illation of a pendulum, attaining its greatest 
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velocity la the middle of a movement ; but the velocity of the 
equatorial current follows a reverse rule. 

But to return to the consideration of the falliug of the 
barometer as the storm passes over us. When the lino od 
(Plate VIL, Fig. 1) has assumed the position c"d", the entire 
thickness of the light equatorial current has come over the 
barometer instead of the heavy polar current ; and since the 
air here rushes upward, the pressure along this line must be 
lower than elsewhere, and tlie barometer tall to the lowest 
point. This line, therefore, where the plane of meeting of the 
two currents strikes the earth's surface, is the line of lowest pres- 
sure. It is represented on the plate successively as the storm 
progresses to the north by the lines ed, e'd', c"d". 

When the line c d moves still farther north, and the region of 
calm or the region of uprising air has passed the observer at 
a", that part of the equatorial current which blows horizontally 
toward this region will pass over him. As the air no longer 
rises, but moves horizontally, the whole pressure of the equatorial 
current comes upon the barometer, and causes it to rise again. 
It is easily seen that this rise will be more rapid than was the 
fall at the approach of the storm. 

Before and during the time that the single stripes are moving 
over us toward the north-east the prevailing polar current is 
generally at rest, so to speak ; but as the line e d approaches 
and the sky becomes covered with thicker clouds, the prevail- 
ing polar current increases in strength and blows toward the 
line ed. As its direction in our latitude is generally from the 
north-east, it has been thought that these storms come from the 
north-east, no one paying attention to the fact that the clouds, 
which generally cover the whole heaven when it begins to blow 
from this quarter, have really come from the opposite direc- 
tion until Franklin observed this fact on the occasion before 
mentioned. 
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We find even now among many navigators, particuJariy the 
adherents of the Rotary theory, the mistaken idea that a storm 
comes from that quarter from which the wind is blowing at its 
beginning. They have not yet been taught that the clouds are 
the embodiment of the storra, and show by tlieir motion that 
the storm arises in the direction opposite to that in which 
"the gale" begins to blow and travels against it. They do not 
seem to think that the storm stands in any causal relation to the 
clouds, and for that reason probably so IHtle importance is 
attached to these. 

It has been explained why the condensation and the precipi- 
tation increase as the point b passes over us toward the north 
and the line c d approaches. The vesicles of water formed by the 
condensation in the region bS' of the equatorial current will 
freeze by being precipitated into the denser, colder polar cur- 
rent below, if its temperature is below the freezing-point. As 
they fall slowly and quietly through this denser medium they 
will crystallize into the beautiful forms of snow. We can also 
easily understand why these snowflakes at first fly obliquely 
with this lower polar current toward the line ed, and why their 
direction becomes more vertical as this line approaches us. 

Lastly, we can also understand why sometimes during the 
passage of this line rain falls instead of snow, because the pre- 
cipitations do not pass through the polar current at all. 

In this connection it is evident that the cause of an increase 
of temperature which is observed during and after the period 
of calm when the snow descends vertically is due almost 
entirely to being then in the equatorial current, which is always 
several degrees warmer than the polar. This phenomenon has 
been hitherto ascribed to the setting free of latent heat by the 
condensation; but as this takes place in the upper region, it is 
diificult to see how it could aficct the temperature at the surface. 
When the precipitation is profuse enough to form rain-drops 
above the plane of meeting, these rain-drops, in falling through 
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the polar current, are frequently froKcn into sleet ; and the phe- 
nomenon is frequently observed that in the beginning of a storm 
snow falls, hut as the region of conflict approaches, and the thicker 
strata of cloud come above us the precipitation become'* profuse 
enough to take the form of sleet A'- however the storm ad- 
vances and the precipitation i? still moie [ refuse, the Jeptb of 
polar air through which it falls on the other hand, becoming 
constantly less, we find lain drops leaching the ground unfrozen, 
mingled with tlie globules of sleet and finally when the region 
of meeting reaches m the fiozen iiind p a alt tl 
This change from snow into sleet then to 1 t a 1 an 
and finally into lain alone if femil ar tr y 1 y 

difficult to explain f n duj other theoi^ th th p t d 

here. Of couise snow may chioge int n tl t tl 

being any sleet all these formations be ng 1 t u d by tl 
degree of condensation and the difierence f temp ratu but t 
will be generallv noticed that in this oa. th fl k g 

larger and wetter before they change mt 

We have thu« ace mpanied the mo\em t f tl q t 1 
current from a locality ff the tropical b It t 1 1 p =-. t 
a locality of a deficiency of air in the a t n an 1 ha 

seen how, in its conflict with the polar c t t p 1 all 

the phenomena observed m the passage fan th-e t t m 
As the first an 1 highest ed^ ot the eiuatorial current rises 
and flows over the pohr current t> tie region of deficiency, 
replacing in its movement the pilar air by tropical air in the 
cloud region, the line of high ] ressure in front of the equatorial 
current apparently shifts to the norlh ind there is a gradual 
decrease of barometnc pressure unt 1 the lowest degree of pres- 
sure, indicated by the line c d with its surrounding region of 
calm, has passed ind then the pressure of the equatorial cur- 
rent begins to 1 e seen in 1 inuieases at a more rapid rate 
than was seen in the de lease of ire« urc in front of the 
storm. 
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In a north-east storm there is, therefore, a region of lowest 
barometer surrounding the line e d, with two regions of high ba- 
rometer, one in front and the other in the rear of it. These 
three regions move onward in this order, the first region of high 
barometer far dJstaut and in front of e d, the other region of 
high barometer in the rear keeping closer to it. The region 
of high barometer, which apparently moves far in front of 
the storm, is the receding polar current; the region of low 
barometer is the uprising, and the region of high barometer 
in the rear of the storm is the inblowing, equatorial current. 

In the preceding explanation of. the north-east storms we 
have assumed for the sake of simplicity that the equatorial 
current, which gives the storm its direction, moves in a due 
line from south to north ; but it is well known that this cur- 
rent, from the rotation of the earth, changes its course gradu- 
ally toward the east, and the longer distance it comes, the more 
easterly will be its course. The direction a north-east storm 
must have is, therefore, dependent on the geographical position 
— i. &., on the longitude and latitude — of the locality from which 
it is observed, and on the geographical position of the point 
where the movement of the storm begins. And as the tropical 
belt of high pressure in which these storms originate shifts with 
the sun north or south and assumes different positions with the 
changing seasons, it foJlows, necessarily, that these storms ap- 
proach any fixed locality from different directions according to 
the season, but generally from the quadrant south to west 
Their general direction is, therefore, toward the north-east ; 
hence the name north-east storms. A line at right angles to 
the first appearing stripe of clouds will indicate the general 
direction of the equatorial cuiTent, and therefore that of the 
storm. It has seemed to me, from observation, that such a 
line wheels around, generally speaking, from a southerly to a 
westerly direction from one autumn to the summer of the nest 
year, at least in the United States. 
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The latent heat which evolves during the progress of the 
storm northward may draw the equatorial current farther 
Dorfh than it would have gone solely by the tendency to 
supply the deficiency in the arctic region; and thus this 
deficiency is over-supplied by the tropical air, and in turn 
there is created a preponderance of presaure here and a defi- 
ciency at the tropics. Thus the return oscillation of the storm 
or its retirement is initiated. The polar current returns and 
assumes the position it occupied before the storm, displacing 
the equatorial current, which had temporarily assumed the 
supremacy over the localities over which the storm had 
passed, by shifting over the surface like a wedge, with its 
thin end foremost. 

In general terms, the meteorological phenomena bruught by 
the storm in the forward movement of the equatorial curreut 
change in reverse order ia the return oscillation into those of 
the polar current as the line e d passes southward. The wind 
which blows after the passage of the storm northward in tbo 
direction of the arrows III. and 3 will change first into the 
directions II. and 2 respectively, and then into those of I. and 
1, and q will change into p. The thermometer fiills and the 
barometer rises. 

"When a north-east storm is raging, and oae of these two 
changes takes place, the return oscillation has commenced and 
the storm ia retiring toward the south. Some hours— frequently 
half a day — after one of these changes has indicated the return 
of the polar current and the retirement of the storm, the sky 
clears in the northern semicircle— that is, in the north-east or 
north, or most frequently in the north-west. This clearing up 
of the sky is produced by the rising above the horizon of the 
upper line of the plaue of meeting — b. The polar current ia 
its progress to the south shifts the un precipitated clouds lying 
suspended above the iuclmed plane of meeting to warmer 
regions; the capacity to contain aqueous vapor increases in 
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both currents as they become more heated aDcl the clouds dis- 
Bolvo in advance of the polar current. 

If the polar current in the return oscillation flows back over 
Ihe exact track of the storm, the meteorological phenomena will 
»U change in reverse order, as before mentioned. This takes 
place frequently in the middle of the winter, when the line cd 
does not pass far to the north, and the polar current in the 
return oscillation has still the direction given by the rotation of 
the earth. The sky clears, therefore, to the north or north-east. 
But when the storm has moved far to the north with its line cd, 
the polar current comes from greater distances, and may be de- 
ilected from its original course by local circumstances, such as 
the presence of mountain ranges or localities where the air is 
more heated than in the surrounding regions. For the polar 
current, being cold and heavy, will not rise over mountain ranges, 
as the equatorial current does, but will be deflected at the same 
angle at which it strikes them. Thus for instance the polar 
current coming as a north-east or east current against the Rocky 
Mountains will be deflected, and will flow as a north-west or 
west current. A polar current passing west of a region over 
which the air is more heated than over surrounding regions 
will be deflected from its course and assume a direction from 
the north-west or west. 

It appears that this effect \^ produced in this country by both 
of these causes, the Rocky Mountains and the Appalachian 
raountaiu system on the one hand, and the regions above the 
(ireat Lakes on the other. Therefore it oecur^i, particularly 
during the transition periods in the spring and autumn, that 
the polar current comes from the north-west or from the west 
and the sky generally clears after storms from one or other of' 
these quarters. 

The forward and backward movement of the storm, or the 
forward and backward oscillation of the two currents, is in 
these cases comparable to the movement of an eccentric wheel. 
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the right half of the polar current moving over an area ia 
the backward movement, which in the forward movement of 
the storm its left half traversed. At any locality which lica 
in both the forward and the return movement of such a storm 
the wind will change around the whole compass. 

lu the winter the line ed, lying far to the south, does not 
move in the progress of a storm very far north, and therefore 
the observer at a", a point some distance north of its winter 
position, will not generally remain long in the equatorial cur- 
rent before the return oscillation brings back the polar current 
and the sky clears from the north. In the late spring and early 
autumn, however, the line cd lies farther north, and therefore 
travels during a storm a much greater distance beyond the 
observer at a", and the sky clears from the south before the 
return oscillation has brought the line cd past him again. 

Iq describing the wind's direction over the area of the storm, 
we have for the sake of simplicity assumed that during the 
oscillations the main directions of the two opposing currents 
form a straight line 180", or nearly that ; when the two currents, 
however, meet at a smaller angle, the wind on one mmgin of 
the storm will be rather in the direction of the diagonal — i. e., 
it will appear to flow along the line of low barometer, the direc- 
tion of which is indicated, as we know, by the direction of the 
stratus. 
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PRECEDING a storm of this kind the air is warm and 
sultry, the sky somewhat dim, but cloudless. A light 
southerly breeze rises which is just strong enough to decapitate 
any local storms that may possibly be forming. Suddenly the 
stillness of the day is interrupted by a long-continued, distant 
rumbling of thunder. About the same time the tops of black, 
round clouds (cumulus) are seen to rise above the northern or 
north-western horizon, and to arrange themselves in a long 
bank. It is the iMmulo-atratus, the herald of the south-east 
storm. (Plate VUL) 

At sea high billows rise in front of and parallel to this long, 
black bank of clouds, and in some cases may possibly be seen 
before the clouds appear. 

The mariner who is guided by the rules deduced from the 
Cyclone theory stands at his post, attentively watching the 
veering of the wind in order to find whether he is in the 
"dangerous" or the "manageable setni-circle" of the supposed 
cyclone. 

All at once all hands on deck become active. The old sailor 
who waa lazily lying about runs like a cat to the top of the 
mast and whistles his favorite tune. Some sails are furled, 
others are unfurled. The ship changes her course in order to 
avoid the centre of the storm and to clear the dangerous semi- 
circle, the captain following strictly the rules of the Navy 
Department, based on the theory that the storm is a cyclone, 
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and therefore round. The rising wind strikes the sails with 
ioereased violence and the ship labors and trembles. The high 
swell of water cornea nearer ; all at once she finds herself in a 
death-like calm, the very place which the captain tried to 
avoid. Strange that here the waves are highest and the sea 
most terrible I The ship is tossed up and down and dashed 
from one side to the other "as if by two irresistible forces. One 
seems to draw her toward the storm, the other to throw her out 
of it." Air and water seem to be allied for destruction. One 
mast goes overboard, then another ; one man after another is 
swept off. The ship is soon crippled, and the captain certainly 
knows by this time that, after all, he has gotten into the danger- 
ous semicircle and near the centre, for he is in the so-called 
calm. Hext the wheelhouae is torn away; the ship has become 
unmanageable, and soon its destruction is complete. 

A storm of this kind is not a cyclone, and the dreaded 
region of low barometer, or calm, is not a circular space, but 
simply the elongated region surrounding the line of meeting 
of the polar and equatorial currents. In the typical case we 
have imagined, the captain, following the rules of the Cyclone 
theory, under the supposition that the storm was round, and 
thinking he is running out of the " dangerous semicircle," in 
fact runs into it ; for the region of calm is elliptical, and its 
dangerous half is 90° from the place where this theory locates 
it. This is based on facts brought out in analyzing the West 
Cambridge tornado. 

On land we observe analogous scenes. Instead of billows of 
water, we see clouds of dust arise before the storm. When the 
bank of cloud has reached a certain height, it sometimes ad- 
vances more slowly. At last it becomes stationary. The 
tliundcr and lightning continue, the south wind increases. 
The farmer, unacquainted with the meaning of the apparent 
stop in the advance of the clouds, hurries once more to the 
fields to bring in another load of his harvest. He little antici- 
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pales H«t ho is bringing it to destrnction. On a sudden he 
hears a rattling, roaring noise ; and looking in the direction 
from which it comes, ho observes a fearful-looking, funnel- 
shaped black cloud, appearing in the distance like a yolnmo of 
smoke, approaching with great speed. He hurries to a place 
of safeliv hilt hcfn..Q 1.^ ^„„ 1..J ■. 1 ■ 1 _ 



of safety, but before he has reached it his barn, with his rich 
harvest, is swept away m if by magic, his house unroofed, his 
orchards destroyed. He may consider himself fortunate to find 
his family stdl alive. Such arc the general appearances and 
movements of a progressive summer storm in its most severe 
aspects and ending in a tornado. In the majority of cases, 
however, after the storm has been stationary for some timo, 
which is seen in the stoppage of the advance of the bank of 
clouds, it oscOlates back ; the clouds, having discharged them- 
selves, dissipate, and the storm is over. 

All these phenomena are caused by the conflict arising from 
the displacement by a cool, dense, heavy polar current of 
the prevailing warmer, lighter equatorial current. The move- 
ment of the polar current is caused by ita tendency to re- 
establish equilibrium in a southern direction, or, in other 
words, to supply a defioienoy of air which has been created 
eitlier by a slowly continuous movement of the equatorial 
current over tho polar toward the pole., or by a sudden, violent 
movement toward the uprising air at the equator. When, 
during the summer, the atmosphere, with its different bells of 
low ami high pressure, has been shifted northward by the 
motion of the sun toward the tropic of Cancer, we, in our own 
latitude, have come into the prevailing equatorial or southern 
current {Plate F.") coming from points of tho quadrant south to 
n est, according to the 



r the heat of the sun thus causes the air to move 
from the tropics, or tho belt of high pressure, toward the 
arctic belt of high pressure, iuoreasing llie amount of the last 
belt and diminishing that of the iiret. Deficiencies of air will 
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thus be created at the tropica, particularly over laud, which 
is more heated than wat«r. Part of the air of the arctic belt 
of high pressure will flow aa a polar current toward the^e de- 
ficiencies, displacing the prevailmg equatorial current and 
causing a south-east storm, which, it must he remembered, 
in approaching, comes from a direction opposite to and travels 
against the prevailing wind. So long, therefore, as we are in 
this prevailing equatorial current from the southern semi- 
circle, we cannot expect any change of weather or any pro- 
gressive storm except from the northern semicircle. 

The polar current shifts over the surface like a wedge, 
with its thin edge in advance; for it i= colder and heavier 
than the prevailing equatorial current, and, therefore, flows 
below it. The equatorial current is lifte<l up, and the great 
quantity of vapor it has received during the time that it was 
iying undiiturbed on the heated surface begins to condense. 
The latent heat evolved by this condensation expands the 
air still more and assists its rise, thus making room for the 
movement southward of the polar current By the rising 
of the equatorial current along the front of the polar cur- 
rent a rsgion of lowest barometer is created, which will 
become more defined as the place of conflict or the region 
of depression moves southward. This is a general view 
of the phenomenon ; we now pass on to a particular ex- 
planation. 

The region of lowest pressure, or the rising equatorial cur- 
rent, is represented by the line e'" d'". {Plate VII., Fig. 2.1 
The wind surrounding the area of lowest pressure e'" d'" will 
in both currents take the direction of the arrows I., II., III., 
q'", 3, 2, 1. J)'", whatever the general direction of the two cur- 
rents may be. In these storms the line N' C, or the region 
where the clouds are formed, is lower than in the north-east 
btorma. The dotted line m ti represents the horizon, a'" b'" the 
plane of meeting of the two currents. North of a'" b'" toward 
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S lies the pokt ourreDt, soutl of a"' V" l„„,rd S the equ.torkl 
current. 

When a south-east storm moves over us from uorlh to south 
we ciperience the same changes of the wind, of the harometer 
and of the thermometer as in the rdum oscillation of a north- 
east storm— that is, we experience the changes in the revei^e 
order to that of those changes which the equatorial current 
produces in its displacement of the polar curi^nt. 

On the right side of the storm the direction of the wind will 
change from that of the arrow III. to that of the arrow II and 
Ir m II to I or in the direction the hands of a natch move 
On the Icfi side of the storm the direction of the wind will 
cl ange fiom that of the arron 3 to 2 and from 2 to 1 or con 
ti irj to the han Is of a watch Along the Ime c rf it will 
pass thrrugh a region ot calm an! chai„e suddenly fiom the 
duettion of the arrow g tnthitof/ 

Although the oh.ngc, n the wml the barom ter and the 
therm meter are the .ame as m the return csi Uali n ot a 
north etst storm the actwmpanymg cfieclt are totallv different 
I ccausc the state of the two curienh as to the aniouiit o( 
moist lie Is hfieicnt In the return oscillation f the noith 
east sto.m the p lai currei t hud the etnatorial cuirent de 
pt vcl of aqoeois lapor ,hich it had jn-t before li charged 
luiing Its f marl movement hut in the summer storm the 
I lar current finds the equatorial cunentsatu ated with m =t 
I to hv the immense evaporati on g mg on luring the time this 
lent lies ondistarhed on the heated surface ot the earth. 
In the return oscillation of the north-east storm the clouds 
ivMch still float over the inelined plane of meeting dissolve 
as the polar cuirent moves southward , in this storm the polar 
curreut pi educes clouds as it piogresses toward the south. 

The storm begins to form by the forward movement of the 
polar current toward the south. Irregular masses of the polar 
air in advance shift over the surface, bank up and lift the 
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equatorial air iD an irregular niaoner, producing, if tiie storm 
(ievelops above us, irregular globular masses of clouds, or cumu- 
lus. The latent heat liberated in the formation of the cumulus 
assists in raisiug the ei[uatorial air, which moves obliquely 
over the polar current. The whole botiy of each current 
heiug set in motion, the pressure against each other is more 
regular, and therefore a more regular plane of meeting is de- 
veloped. The cumulus arranges in a line along the upper end 
of the polar current. The clouds then look from ubave like 
small elevations arranged bide by side in a long line {Plnte IX.), 
and being the combination of the two elementary forms of 
clouds, the stratus and the cumulus, are called the cumulo- 
stratus, and are characteristic of the south-east storms. When 
the polar current begins to move iu the upper region, this line 
of cloud becomes on its northern side more and more distinct; 
and as it shifts over us, the sky begins to clear in the north 
and to be obscured in the south. 

As the storm progresses toward the south the condensation 
of vapor increases and begins to be precipitated ; the clouds 
appear to travel with the storm, but in reality continually 
dissipate^ being mostly precipitated, but also partly dissolved 
by the polar air — and form anew in advance of and above the 
polar current. The falling rain and the condensation formed 
between the two currents in the plane of meeting look in 
the distance like a gray sheet of uniform color spread out 
between the surface of the earth and the bank of clouds above. 
While in the beginning of the storm the cumuli are arranging 
themselves iu a line in the upper region, a line of low barometer 
e"'d"' develops, on account of the uprising equatorial air, on the 
surface between the two currents and parallel to the line of 

In the undeveloped state of the storm the line c'" d'" will 
pass us without our experiencing marked meteorological con- 
trasts north and south of it, since the division between the cur- 
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rents is not yet very diBtinct. But as the storm develops and 
moves southward these contrasts increase ; thus the difference in 
temperature north and south of c"' d'" increases ; the equatorial 
current rushes up in greater volume and follows horizontally 
with greater velocity, particularly toward the end of the storm, 
while the polar current decreases ia velocity; the barometer 
along the line c'" d'" continues to fall, and the barometer in the 
regions north and south of this line continues to rise. 

The process is the same as that considered in the north-east 
storm, but in reverse order. The plane of meeting, when the 
currents are in equilibrw, will have Uie position of the line a" h" 
{Fig. 6) ; but when the polar current begins a movement to 
supply a deficiency in density in the south, moving first at the 
surface it soon presses the plane of meeting into the position 
a'" b'". But as the storm progresses the polar current, finding 
more and more resistance, banks up, and the plane of meeting 
rises into the position o' 5', and finally, when the movement 
stops, into a b. About this time tornadoes are likely to occur. 
The deficiency will now be somewhat over-supplied, the liber- 
ation of iat«nt heat by the proftise condensation having caused 
great volumes of equatorial air to ascend, and thus drawn the 
polar current farther to the south than required to establish equi- 
librium, and the return movement begins, the plane of meetiiio- 
assuming its successive positions, until, when equilibrium is finally 
established, it occupies the position a" b", as before the storm. 

The rule of velocity, it is evident, is here the same as in the 
i)oitb-east storm, the velocity of the storm decreasing and the 
velocity of the equatorial current increasing as the ano'le of 
inclination of the plane of meeting grows larger, and conversely. 
As the storm progresses the regions of high barometer north 
and south, particularly north, approach nearer to the line of 
lowest barometer c'" d'", and the area of the storm narrows, the 
isobars, or lines of equal barometer, approaching each other. 
We fiud tims a gradual development in this kind of storm, as in 
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all others. If it originates above us or not too far away to the 
north, it will pass quickly and harmlessly, without much or any 
raia ; but it may become violent and very dangerous to those 
south of us. If it approaches us in a more developed state, it 
may become dangerous to us. It may originate eo far north of 
us that its oscillation brings it near, and it appears very threaten- 
ing, but does not reach us. 

A little acquaintance with the appearance of the eumulo- 
stratus, and a knowledge of its progressive velocity in par- 
ticular cases, will enable one to judge as to these points. 

In these storms the condensation sometimes takes place so 
rapidly and on so large a scale that the whole process becomes 
plainly visible. In this case, as the equatorial current rushes 
upward along the piano of meeting, it deposits its cumulus 
along the upper edge of the polar current, and the newly- 
formed clouds appear like the spray produced by the sea dash- 
ing i^ainst rocks. 

The great violence with which the equatorial current rushes 
upward over the polar current, so different in temperature and 
density, produces, doubtless by the friction and the profuse con- 
densation, the great amount of electricity so characteristic of 
these storms. The long continuous thunder in the south-east 
storm is probably caused by the extensive development of elec- 
tricity along the whole plane of meeting, while the short ex- 
plosive thunder in the summer showers — the local storms — is 
produced by the development of electricity in a limited space. 

There occur no discharges of electricity in a north-east or 
winter storm, and the cause of this probahly consists in the fact 
that in these storms the two currents overlap each other more 
obliquely, and consequently their friction is less. 

Whenever, in a north-east storm in the early spring or late 
autumn, thunder and lightning occur, we may be sure that a 
local storm takes place underneath the main storm or that a 
south-east storm collides with it, as will be explained further on. 
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I'rom thn fact that the plane of meeting must assume a more 
nearly vertical position, on account of the banking up of the 
polar current in its progress, the line of lowest barometer c"'d"' 
is not so distant from the line of clouds wbich marks the meet- 
ing of the two currents in the upper regions as it is in the 
north-east storms. Hence there will not be so long an interval 
between the appearance of the cumulo^tratus and the passing 
bj- of tie line e"' d'" as there is in the north-east storm, 
especially as the line c'" d'" precedes the bank of clouds and the 
main raiu-ai-ea, while in the north-east storm it follows the 
clouds and the main rain-area. Toward the end of the south- 
east storm, when the plane of meeting becomes more nearly 
vertical, the rain-area lies on both Udes of the line, but always 
is more extensive to the north of it. In genera!, it does not 
extend so far from the line on either side as in the north-cast 
storm, since tbt plane of meeting is at al! times more nearly 
vertical, and these storms are therefore of less duration, but 
more sudden, and accompanied by more rapid condensation, 
producing a more violent rain-fall. Ro sudden and violent is 
this rain-fall frequently that it is pictured by the popular 
expression of a hunting of the cloud. 

For the preceding reasons the cbaracteristic cloud, cumulo- 
Btratus, can generally be seen only from one to eight hours, or 
in the most violent storms perhaps twelve, before the middle of 
the storm or the line e!"d"' reaches us. They cannot therefore 
be predicted by the appearance of the cloud so long in advance 
as the north-east storms, but their approach seems to be slow in 
the ratio of their violence; and thus Nature gives us warning 
proportionately in advance to the danger we are to incur. 

In these storms, which are the most violent and destructive, 
the barometer is utterly useless as a predictor, because the line 
of lowest barometer c"'d"', the region of greatest danger, travels 
in front of the iuclined plane of meeting. Part of the most 
dangerous region of the storm, the in-rushing equatorial current, 
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hat therefore already passed over us !)efore the l.arometer indi- 
cate*' by its sudden fal! the uprising current or the line c"'rf", 
the place of greatest danger.* The clouds, however, If rightly 
underetood, will not only indicate these storms eariy eauugh for 
bafety, but also tell hnn to avoid them. 

The breadth of the south-east storms is not so extensive as 
that of the north-east storms, probably because the polar regions 
from whiL-h they come are less extensive in breadth than the 
equatorial regions from which the north-east sturms cnme.f 
Therefore a vessel may more easily sail around them and a\oid 
the region of greatest danger in frvnt than in the north-east 
storms. 

These two kinds of storms differ also in the distance which 
they travel, this being much less in the south-east storms. 
Another marked difference consists in the fact that the course 
of the south-east storms depends much more on the configura- 
tion and other physical circumstances of the earth's surface, 
aiid on the extent and shape of the arctic and tropical belts of 
high pressure, than that of the north-east storms. 

* From an account of the terrible and destriictiTe typhoon which oc- 
curred in the smnmer of this j'ear (1874), at Naga'^aki, Japan, and which 
I take to have been a storm of the kind under diacuxsion in connection 
irith a tornado on a large scale, it appears that a change in the barometer 
wan first ob^rved when tlie rain had bef;iin (Q fi^l- Tliux, hy waiting fur 
a fali in the barometer, which could not take place until tlie line c"'d'", 
llie middle of the storm, had already arrived, the warning came too 
late lo take measures preventive of the terrible destruction that took 
place. The clonda, doubtlesn, if understood, would have given warning 
probably as much as eight hours in advance, and thns have saved many 
Uvea and much property. Compare also Prof. Mohn's and Mr. Gaster'a 
remarkx, chapter XI. 

f This may perhaps be more readily understood if we think of the 
curi'entaof uir as occupying a certain proportion of the parallel of latitude 
from which tbey start. Thus a current of air starling from 60° N. lat., 
and measuring in width ?aj half a degree of longitude, will measure much 
less in miles — that is, in actual Tneasurement — than a current wliich starts 
from 30° N. 1h1„ ineaauring half a degree in width. 
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The ion„e of tie „uth eut stem „ detetmm«iVfc 
>I.iectnn a,al the pokr c„„e„, „ke, If th„ „„„e„t\,ere 
ma ,a„cej o.ly b, the totatten „i the e,rth the,e st™, ,„„ld 
come from fl,. ,„d„„t „„„h ,„ „„ ,„d t,„el t.wird the 
qu.«l,.Bt .<uth to ,e,t ,nd ,hool<l then be cll 1 ,„„,! , ,, 
toim> tut I h,>e called them ™th e, ( ,torm>» „ ,ce m this 
comtry and tn Western Europe they mostly come from the 
north .«,t and go to the south e.,l because the p 1„ < ,„ent. 
wh.ch I, „ luce them evidently become deflected Ij local „i 
cumstances In con„ leui.g the return escjl.tion of the north 
east storm some o( the eau.es that m,, produce a leflection ol 
the H.r current from . north «,ste,ly to a north-wMerly dtrec 
tion have been already indicated. 

The high mountain chains in North America running mainly 
from north to «,u,h, ,h. lake regions and the Gulf Stream, yntl 
the more rarefied air above it, must eiercise a positive induence 
on the dtrectmn of the polar currents starting from the different 
longitudes of the arctie region north and north-east of us 
They also e„rt an influence on the form of the arctic and the 
tropical beta of high pressure at the different seasons, drawing 
them more to the north at some point, and more to the south .? 
others, thus giving them a sinuous form. 

The equatorial current is little, or not at all, influenced in it, 
course by these local circumstance,, since, as its tendency is to 
r„e from the surfi.ce, it is enabled to surmount those obstacles 
that deflect the polar current, which, of con™, li., „p„n ,ho 
surface. The course of the north-east or winter storms is 
therefore almost wholly dependent on the rotation of the earth' 
and IS defined by it and by the season. The curse of the south- 
east storm, being determined by these local circumstances 
• If by fate,. inve..ig.tion. It shonld be tand th.l to „, londt.id. 

.ad ,„ ,«„..,„,.„ ,h, „„,,,-,„ .^, ,„,,„ ft. dirition X" S 

th », b, ,h. row,.. ., ,1. ,.„i^ ,^_„ P™ •• 

enlifi. ,ppell„i„„, .„d .boold .h,«t.„ b, «l„pl,d. 
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however, tliey may be expected to come from all points of the 
northern 'semicircle. Their accommodation to the configuration 
of the gniuoil naturally leads them to make pathways of val- 
lej^; and ai each valley has its stream of water, there has 
arisen a popular belief, based merely on observation, that 
" storms folloiv rivers." 

The greater the extent over which the polar current passes, 
and the greater the number of irregularities in its path, mani- 
festly the more wUl it be deflected from the course originally 
given to it by the rotation of the earth. In the summer, 
when the belt of arctic high pressure has its most northern 
position, the polar current comes from its greatest distance, 
and is, therefore, more deflected from its original direction 
than during the winter in the return oscillation of the north- 
east storms. 

A deflected polar current may, of course, be deflected again 
should there be the causes spoken of, and this may also occur 
should the deflected current strike obliquely against the tropi- 
cal belt of high pressure ; and the more or less sinuous form of 
thfe belt adds to its complications. The movements of the 
current resulting from these various modifying causes are 
apt, therefore, to obscure the mam principles which pervade 
the whole. 

N. For the sake of illustration the 

following hypothetical case is as- 
sumed, in which some of these com- 
plications take place. {Fig. 7.) Let 
E. it be supposed that somewhere in 
the arctic regions a polar current 
begins a movement to supply a de- 
ficiency in the tropical region near 
6. At fii-st, being only influenced 
Fig. 7. from its direct course southward 

by the rotation of the earth, it flows to the south-west ; but 
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striking at e a range of mountains running north and south, it 
is deflected to the south-eaist. At the bend in the tropical belt 
of high pressure at ^ it is again turned from its course by the 
greater pressure of the equatorial air, and takes a more 
easterly direction, but is soon, by the rotation of the earth, 
brought again to a southerly, and perhaps even south- westerly, 
direction. When it reaches b, the deiicienoy is supplied, 
and here a tornado may originate in the manner hereafter ex- 
plained, and will travel from west to east through the region 
of calm between the opposing equatorial and polar currents. 
When the deficiency at b is fully supplied, the return oscil- 
lation begins — that is, the equatorial current flows back to 
take the position it had before the storm. It may do this at 
first toward the north-west in the direction in which it was 
displaced by the polar current, but soon it will be influenced 
by the rotation of the earth and bend to the north, and then 
to the north-east toward /, producing on its way a north-east 
storm by displacing the polar current. 

This north-east storm, or return oscillation, of course be- 
gins immediately on the cessation of the south-oast storm, 
and at the point where it ends. The region of low barometer, 
the line c'" d'" of Plate VII., Fig. 2, in this ease would, there- 
fore, travel from a to e and from e to 6 ; from which point 
it would travel as a new storm, in the return oscillation, first 
to the north-west, but soon turning to the north-east and 
travelling as a north-east storm, ending probably at /. 

Those who consider that storms exhibit themselves princi- 
pally in " depressions," and are guided in their observations 
almost entirely by the barometer, will naturally conclude that 
these two storms are but one, which travels from north-west (e) 
to south-east (6), describes a circle and travels, at a right angle 
from its first direction, to the north-east (/). This is the error 
into which the Signal Service and Professor Loomls have fallen, 
and which was inevitable from the method of observation pur- 
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sued. The truth, however, I am convinced is, as before stated, 
that we have here two different storms — a south-east storm 
origiDating at a, travelling to e and then to b, where it ends, 
immediately followed by a north-cast storm, beginning on the 
backward tra«k of the other, and then turned by the influence 
of the earth's rotation in the direction of /. Contirvuom obser- 
vations throughout the duration of both of these storms would 
show that they differ essentially in the mode in which the wind 
changes, the order in which the temperature and pr^sure 
change, and in the forms of the clouds, and are in all respects 
characteristic of the two different kinds of storms. The Signal 
Service observations fail to manifest this, because they are made 
only three or four times 'va the course of twenty-four hours. 
The region of low barometer between the opposing currents 
frequently does not remain in the same position for five 
minutes at a time, and it is impossible to observe its changes 
of position and the great contrasts north and south of it — the 
things most essential to a knowledge of the individual nature 
of the storm — by only three or four daily observations, or eveu 
eight, as was t^eed on by the late Meteorological Congress at 
Vienna. Such a method of observing will, in at least the ma- 
jority of cases, only serve to indicat« the whereabouts of the 
storm. I am thoroughly convinced of this, and that continuous 
observations are essential to scientific investigations. 

We have described the south-east storms on land, and at sea 
their main characteristics — the clouds, changes in wind, tempera- 
ture and pressure — are the same. There are, however, some dif- 
ferences due to the different nature of the surface over which they 
move. The principal of these is that there is in the storm at 
sea a high hill of water rolling before it. 

In reference to this pheiioroeuon the Nautical Directions for 
Manwuvrinff in the Case of Hurricanes, a pamphlet issued by 
the United States Hydrographic Office, says : 
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"The undnktioiis ,nd ciirpente of hnrrio.nes .ppear lo be 
the conrtait results of these violent .tmospheric shocks. These 
two phenomena deserve to he the subject of serious study ,nd 
research. 

"The undulation of the hurricane is a mass of water of 
greater or Ifss diameter, according to the force of the temrast 
ra,«id above the ordinary level of the ocean by the atmospheric 
pressure or other cause. This mass is driven before the storm 
m .ts course until it encounters some obstacle, as the mouths of 
nvcrs, bay, or coasts, when it often produces serious inundation, 
or heavy bores." 

EedSeld and the other cyclonist, hold that this undulation is 
the water in the centre of the vortex rising on account of th. 
rareHcation of the air above it. If this were so, it would appear 
as a m.»<J hill, and not as an elongated one, as it certainly i, ■ 
above all, il ,hould be, according to this theory, nndemeath the 
storm-cloud, whereas, in reality, it i, in advance of it. The 
ccntnpetalists, on the other hand, hold that it i, produced by 
the air rushing in on all sides and rising yeptically above a 
superheated surface; but this theory would ahio locate the 
nndulation underneath the storm-cloud instead of in advance 
of It. The true eiplanation of the phenomenon is simply this • 
Worth of the region surrounding the line d"d"' (Plate TIL, Fig 
2), the polar current, being denser and heavier, exerts more pres. 
sore upon the snrfiioe than the upward-rising equatorial current 
south of rt. The water will then stand higher immediately 
south of the line c"'f ", being relieved from pressure, and the 
polar current in its rapid advance ploughs il up, so to speak, into 
a still higher undulation. This line «"'<!"' i, invariably in 
advance of the storm-cloud and the greater extent of the 
storm, although the wind south of c"V" is even mope violent 
than north of it. 

A consideration of these matlere will also dearly explain the 
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phenomena detailed m the tbllowing extracts from the pamphlet 
that we have before cited : 

" A remarkable trait of the rotary gale is the increase of the 
wind in the vicinity of its centre, although at the centre itself 
it blows so irregularly and by squalls as to render it impossible 
for a ship to complete a manceuvre. The nearer the centre is 
approached, the more sudden are the changes of the wind, 
which, instead of shifting point by point, as is the case at the 
entrance of the circle of the tempest, shifte all at once sixteen 
points. The ship is enveloped in a terrible squall, and gathers 
Btern-board against a frightful sea, the disastrous consequences 
of which it would be unnecessary to detail. . . . There are 
also in every hurricane two forces, independent of that of the 
wind, which act upon a vessel, the one drawing her directly in 
the line of the path of the storm, the other drawing her toward 
the circumference of that portion of the rotary circle where 
she is placed. . . . Electricity seems to take a great part in 
hurricanes, though very often it may escape observation. 

" Among the thirty-two hurricanes of the Indian Ocean of 
whifh the data is precise, eleven have been accompanied by 
thunder and lightning, while in twenty-one no electric phe- 
nomena were observed. Thorn says that these phenomena are 
five times more frequent on the north side of the curve of 
translation of hurricanes than on the south side — that is, in 
the position where the monsoons of the W. prevail. He adds 
that it was so common for lightning in the N. and N. W. to 
precede a gale that the Dutch captwns, when going from the 
Cape of Good Hope to India, had orders to reduce sail and take 
every precaution when they saw lightning. 

" In addition to the menacing aspect of the sky which gene- 
rally precedes all storms, that thick circle around the sun or 
moon, clouds heaped up and distended with their gloomy lines 
of light and their fautastical colors, often of copper color, form- 
ing a heavy curtain at the horizon, with menacing points and 
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lines of pilo lightDing 19 known to eveiy saikr These clouds 
11 e little by little co^ermg soon the iihile huri^nu In ap 
iridchmg the zemth squalls form hcf re the strength ot the 
tempest the rain fal]'< m torrents and at the sime time the 
huriicane bursts 

The barometer and sympieso meter are most valuihle instrn 
ments in the region of huiiicane* and should be ittenti-i elj 
couaulted In these regions a great fill of the meicury below 
Its ordinary le^ el ne\ei takes place without being followed by a 
timpeet On eich secant the barometer falls gradually 

t > the l^st^nt of the passage ot the point Dearest the certre 
tltnitrisci progressively from this moment until the end of 
thL tempest which conespon Is to the extremity ot the secant 
But says M Lefebvie the violence of the wind is no more con 
uected with the diameter of the vortex than the fall of the 
barometer is. The wind increases as the centre is approached, 
and the barometer constantly falls ; this is all that can be said. 
To attempt to establish a general luleon this p>int nouH mwt 
likely lead to error 

In considering thehe extriet it is peihaps necessan to [le 
mise that, as the not us of the natuie of storms are bomewhat 
vague, the terms usel in the diffeient theories do not convey 
very exact impressions I have therefore avoiled the use of 
terms such as centie sectnt etc as not being ipphcable 
to all kinds of storms The word centie means foi instance 
in tlie Eotary theory necessinlj a circuhr sj ace m the middle 
of the storm iroun I which the air rDtata. in the Inblo ving 
theory it means either a circular or an elongated space in the 
middle of the storm toward which the surrounding iir blcMs 

In fact, ho«e\er the portion of the storm which the cyclon 
ists and eentiipetahsts call the centre posse es a hape prsi 
tion and meaning so different from that which these theorists 
iwiga to It Ihit the teim wonld, if used in our theory, produce 
only confusion and ialse impressions. It should, however, be 
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borne in mind that " the centre" of the other investigatore is 
in reality our region of meeting of the oppoHng erurrents, the 
regioE of calm around the lines ed and c"'d"', [Plate VII.) 
This, we have seen, is not, except in the local and loco-pro- 
gressive storms, either in the centre of the storm or circular 
in shape; it is toward the rear of the storm-clouds in the 
north-east storms, and in front of them in the south-east storms, 
and in both cases elongated. 

Understanding, however, that the term "centre" is intended 
to mean that portion which we call the region of calra, we can 
easily see why the wind increases " in the vicinity of the centre," 
why " at the centre itself it blows so irregularly and by squalls 
as to render it impossible for a ship to complete a nian<BUvre," 
why the changes of the wind " are more sudden the nearer the 
centre is approached," why it here shifts, not point by point, as 
on the margin, but " all at once sixteen points," or 180", for it 
changes from the direction of the wind of the equatorial cur- 
rent into that of the wind of the polar current as the region 
of calm between them, where the wind is fitful and of no defi- 
nite direction, passes by. 

That the wind increases in violence as we approach "the 
centre," and decreases as we recede from it, may be easily 
illustrated by the picture of a crowd of men pressing against 
a door; those standing nearest the door will have the great- 
est velocity when it suddenly opens, being subjected to the 
greatest pressure ; those standing in the rear, the least. The 
uprising equatorial current over the region of calm is to the 
surrounding air what the door suddenly opening is to the 
crowd; those portions lying nearest to it will flow with the 
greatest velocity irregularly, from opposite dire<,tions, into and 
over this region. 

The surface of the water undenieath the upiising portion of 
the equatorial current, being relieved fiom pressure, is higlier 
than the surface subjected to the full pressure of either current ; 
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™d ll,„ „ comeclion with the pl,u,U„j ,c,i„„ „f ,,,, ,„ 
turrent before deficribed. is indeed caleolatod u. produce ... 
fnghtful «<• disaetroo, in iK con.eqnenoe., o,ep the region 
of o.ln, the wave, rising and falling i„ ,he „„,, ta„„„„„„, 
manner. Neither the Cyclone nor the Centripetal theory can 
explain theac phenomena, which »cem to us so plain. 

The two mpterioas forces, .. independent of that of the wind 
wt,ch act upon a vessel, the one drawing her toward the storm 
the other drawing her a.aj from it," find here also their only 
natural explanation in the unequal and opposite actions of the 
equatorial and polar currents on the water. The oblique pres- 
sure „t the polar current on the water will evidently act mostly 
on that part of the ship Ipng below the surface, and will pu.i, 
.t toward the south, away from the storm, while the action of 
the equatorial current is on the surface-water, and rolls it up 
agatnst the upp,^ part of the ship's hull, .„d presses it to the 
north against the storm. Both forces thus tend to lay the ship 
.m It. side, with the masti bent toward tlic storm-cloud The 
ship has thus to battle in the region of calm with the two 
oppoung currents of air above the water, and with the two 
opposing effects these currents have on the water. 

In the consideration of the constant aerial currents (in 
treating of local storms) it was stated that the monsoons are 
nothing but the polar and equatorial current, fixed by local 
circumstances for six months in one position. If they change 
that position, one displacing the other, it is done over an ex- 
tensive region in a shorter period, and therefore much more 
vmlently, than „ the case in similar displacements upon our 
continent, which arc generally in successive oscillations 

The displacement of one current by the other begins to take 
place m any part of the globe at the time or soon after the sun 
begins his movement in the opposite direction from on. tropic 
to the other-that is, at the equinoxffi. There is therefore to be ex- 
pected at these times the most severe and the most frequent storms 
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in those latitudes over which the line of meeting of the opposing 
currents passes. This explains the eqninoetia! storms and the fre- 
quent typhoons at the time when the equatorial current assumes 
its summer position, and at the time the polar current assumes 
its winter position. It becomes equally evident that in the dis- 
placement of the north-east monsoon by the south-west monsoon 
there will occur storms analogous to our north-east storms, and 
in the displacement of the south-west or west monsoon by the 
north-east monsoon, storms analogous to our south-east storms, 
only in both cases more violent. We therefore understand the 
remark in the above extract that some of these storms are con- 
nected with thunder and lightning and others not. We under- 
stand the observation of Thorn that these electrical phenomena 
" are five times more frequent on the north side of the curve of 
translation of hurricanes than on the south side — that is, in the 
position where the monsoons of the west prevail" — and that the 
thunder and lightning comes from the north or north-west, and 
precedes a storm brought by a deflected polar current. The 
Dutch captains, in following their instructions, had therefore 
better warning of approaching danger than the present theories 
furnish in the use of the barometer. The twenty-one hurri- 
canes mentioned as not being accompanied by thunder and 
lightning were doubtless the storms resembling our north-cast 
storms. For as has before been stated, these electrical phenomena 
are in every probability produced by friction and condensation, 
and therefore are mostly manifested in the displacement of a 
warm current by a cooler one, rather than in the displacement 
of a cool current by a warmer one. 

From the preceding explanations of different kinds of storms, 
it is apparent that the barometer has not the value to navigators 
as a storm prophet hitherto ascribed to it, and it is a matter of 
easy proof from actual occurrences that just in the most violent 
storms the fall of the barometer comes too late to allow of any 
arrangements for the safety of vessels. 
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Aa has already been shown, in the same degree that tlie storm 
becomes violent and destructive its area groivs smaller, and its 
conflicting forces come closer together ; or, in other words, the 
regions of high pressui'e approach nearer to those of low 
pressure. When the barometer begins to show a depression in 
these violent storms, the most dangerous part is already passing 
over the vessel, and a consultation of the barometer of no avail. 
This is particularly the case in the south-east storms of the 
temperat* zone and in the sos3alled huri'icanes and typhoons 
of the torrid zone. In the loco-progressive or rotary storms, 
such as tornadoes, water-spouts, hail-storms, real hurricanes or 
typhoons, which, as I shall show, originate at tlie crisis of a 
south-east storm, the barometer is utterly useless. It is of more 
avail in the north-east storms, for obvious reasons, and of most 
use in the local storms to vessels over which a stfjrm is deyelop- 
iiig, giving them a warning in time to escape danger. 

The cumulus cloud above the uprising current will, however, 
indicate this kind of storm, almost at the same time, and with 
more certainty, and in the north-east storms the first hazy 
stripe of stratus indicates the approaching storm sometiiuea a 
whole day before the barometer gives any sign of it. 

The idea that a diminished pressure of the atmosphere must 
be in some connection with a disturbance in it is quite natural. 
Otto von Guetike, who invented the barometer and first mea- 
sured such changes, narrates in the twenty-first chapter of the 
Mirabilia Magdeburgim. in Schott's Techniea Ouriosa, a remark- 
able observation;* "In the year 1660 the air had become so 
uncommonly light that the finger of the little man pointed to 
tiic- lowest mark on the glass tube. When I saw this, I told to 
tliose present that doubtless somewhere a large storm must 
have originated. Scarcely two hours had elapsed when the 
hurricane, although with less violence than it had on the 
ocean, arrived in our locality." 
* Kllmatdogiscke Beilragevoa Pro/. Dove. 
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The barometer became at ouce a valuable iustrument in the 
estimation of those interested in foieknowmg the whither ind 
instmiaeut-makers maiked yn the tibc the kind ot weather 
that would take place at difler nt heights of the mercury but 
its frequent fallacies h'ne iinee injure! its reputation as a 
weather guide. Prof. Do\e «i-v« in the ivork which we hive 
already cited : "Although the baiometric minima jccui almost 
always at a time when tht atmosphere is violently disturbed 
we see the barometer fiequently \cry low when gentle warm 
spring breezes seem to bring ui out of the winter mto a more 
genial season." Although the barometer has lost in i raea 
sure, its reputation, it 11 nevertheless considered m navigation 
the only guide for safety. We have seen, however, its limited 
range of usefulness in some cases, and the cause of its frequent 
fallacies and utter uselessness in others. The navigator will 
find a far better guide and counsellor for safety in the forms of 
the clouds ; for they not only foretell the approaching storm 
much earlier, but instruct him, also, in what position his vessel 
is to it, and how he best can escape its danger. 

The observation that a strong north-west wind produces on 
rivers and on coasts phenomena similar to those of the un- 
dulations on high sea has been made by others. Klceden 
observes* that a strong north-west wind (the deflected polar 
current in our preceding consideration) presses the water in 
the North Sea so much toward the coast of Germany that 
the tide rises always higher, whilst in the Thames (over which 
the wind flows toward Germany) it does not rise so high as 
usual. 

"The tide may even be hindered 111 its progress by large 
storms. During the strong hurricane on January 8, 1839, the 
tide in the Trent did not come for twenty-five miles up the 
river — a thing that never happened before. At Saltmarsh, five 
English miles from the Humber up the Ouse, a low tide 

* Handbneh da- Fhy$isehea Qeograpkie. 
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mslead of a high tide occurred until the river became dry 
At 0.tenj (towurd which the north-west polar current in this 
tempest blew) the reverse took place." 

Col. Keid (Law of Stenm. page 521) say,: ..In most 
detailed account, of great hurricane, near the sea statement, 
are found of extraordinary high tides occurring at the time 
We read insl.nco of great disasters from inundation, which 
lead to the belief such occurrences could not talie place 
without the agency of some powerful cause yet unesplained 
J bus, on the 21st of October, 1831, three hundred villages 
with ten thousand inhabitants, were swept away by inundation 
at the mouth of the Hooghly. And on the 21st of May 
1833, near the same place, when the sea rose several feet higher 
than IS reported iu the gale of 1831, it is stated in the Adaiic 
Jouma of November, 1833, that fifty thousand people were 
drowned. 

" We have the authority of the learned secretary of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society, Mr. Jan,., P,i„sep, for observation, 
that at this time the barometer fell nearly two inches, and 
that the oil from the sympiesometer retired entirely from the 
tube. 

.. The intendant of Martinique, in making hi, report upon 
that island to the French government in 1780, says: 'The 
sea was more dctructiie than the wind in the suburbs of 
St. Pierre the surf rose twenty five liet ' And in the stnie 
re,»rt, speaking of St. Vincent which then belonged to the 
French, he says: .In Kmgvton, out of six bundled house, 
only fourteen were left.' The Jamaica reports ,t,te that in 
that year Savanna-Ia-Mar was entirely submerged At St 
Vincent, in 183,1, various marks on the shore, showmg that 
the sea had risen twelve feet dnnug the hniuctne of 1831 and 
overflowed the roads below that level, romaine.l distmctlv't isi 
blc. He states that after having moved hi. vessel fort, to 
fifty yards from the sea to what ho thought a place of aeeuntj, 
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the sea, iiohvithstaudlng, readied it, aud lifted tlie vessel several 
feet. 

" During the Bermuda hurricane in 1839 the sea was ob- 
served to rise more than two feet higher than usual at a spot 
which was not only on the leeward side of the island, but 
within the camber of the dock-yard ; neither did the tide at 
this place ebb as usual, 

" I was told by Sir Thomas Hastings that he had observed 
the ebbing tide in Portsmouth harbor suspended during a 
rapid fall of the barometer, and begin again to flow, which be 
ascribed to the influence of diminished atmospheric pressure. 
A fall of two inches in the barometer indicates a dimiuntion of 
a fifteenth part of the atmospheric pressure, which would cause 
water to rise a iictle more than two feet." 

Th at fl 1 n tl nortliern coast of Germany are 

1 btl^ <! 1 y tl p essure of the north-west deflected 

1 la rr t tl th-ea t storms. 

Th d 1 t n th w 11 receives thus not only an expla- 
jiat Ij t m It 9 the line or region where the two 

utg t t! fe of the water— the dreaded region 

f 1 th o- Ueil t It runs parallel to the cumuio- 
tjat I f u h th r means to the navigator of deter- 

m g th po t f h hip toward the storm. 

J J t 1 ttl 1 uds may be formed in these storms 

t 1 t t moisture ; here the sand, analogous 

t th 1 1 w 11 1 hich way the wind blows. Thus 

j^ ( li p 1 1 tl m ans to protect ourselves under all 
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CHAPTER VII.* 

LOCO-PEOOSSSSIVE STOEMS.-TORNADOES, HAILSTORMS, 
HUST-STOMMS, WATER-SPOUTS. 

''pHE loco-progressive \s an offspring of the south-east storm, 
-L and is totally different from other kiniis in origin, motion 
and appearanee. The result of the coincidence of a peculiar 
configuration of the earth's surface and a certain condition of 
the atmosphere during a south-east storm, it uuites somewhat 
the characteristics of both a local and a progressive storm. It 
is, therefore, the moat complicated and most difficult to under- 
stand. With a smaller area than any other of the sttirms of 
the temperate zone, it is, nevertheless, by far the most violent 
and destructive. The north-east storm, which sometimes extends 
over our whole continent east of the Rocky Mountains, is harm- 
less compared with a tornado, which seldom moves over a larger 
track than twenty miles in length and six hundred yards in 
width ; and the south-east storm, although more characterized 
by great meteorological contrasts than the north-east storm, 
does not approach the destructiveness of the tornado. 

\ye followed the south-east storm in its gradual development 
to its crisis — that is, to the point where the polar current bal- 
ances the equatorial current and the region of conflict has 
become stationary or nearly so. 

The two currents thus balanced are now of course in a state 
of extreme tension, and the compression of the air at their region 
of meeting is the cause of the sultriness so universally observed 
just before a tornado. 

* Before reading thia chapter it will be well to read the analysis of the 
West Cambridge tornado. Appendix B. It is.here frequently referred to. 
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If in this critical condition of the storm no disturbanc« takes 
place in the plane of meeting of the two balancing currents, 
the return oscillation toward the north sete in. If. however, a 
disturbance from any cause takes place, a tomado or rotary 
storm is generated, which travels in the diagonal of the tbrces 
of the two currents through the region of calm between them. 
Its course is delineated in the sky by a long black bank of 
cloud accompanying the south-east storm, for it will travel in 
the direction of and underneath thii cloud. The polar cur- 
rent coming trom north-west, its pressure is supposed to be 
from this direction, while that of the equatorial current is 
from the south-west. 

The polar current, in its course toward the south, held in 
suspense by the equatorial current, may be compared to a body 
of water confined by a dam, except that the dam has here also 
a positive force, and, if released, a motion of its own. If, now, 
this aerial dam is broken at some point on the suifaco of the 
earth, the air of the polar cuiTent above the break will sink 
into it, coming in the main direction of the current, and there 
will bo formed in its upper regions a depression or trough cor- 
responding to the break. That portion of the equatorial air 
which has opposed the sunken polar air will rush with great 
force into the depression. It cannot, however, do this in the 
main direction of the equatorial current toward the north-east, 
but must take the direction of the trough in the polar air — 
that is, it must go to the north-west— and this change of direc- 
tion will produce an eddy or whirl. 

This process becomes apparent by the sudden appearance of 
a cloud darker than ordinary, which whirls around, and at first, 
from below, is seen as a round disk. This cloud is formed by 
the sudden and profuse condensation of the moisture contained 
in the air of the equatorial current, which was thrown suddenly 
into higher and colder regions. 
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If tbe polar current continues to flow out below, it will also 
cootinuG to sink rfown from above. Thus the opposing air from 
lower regions, of the erjuatorial current will lush up and join 
this edily, and new condenaations will be added from below to 
the rotating disk of cloud. The rotating cloud grows darker 
and appears to kngthen downward. 

The centrifugal force and the rapid evolution of latent heat 
from condensation will soon create a space of rarefied air inside 
of this rotating cloud, and this iucreasea again the rushing up 
of air from lower regions of the equatorial current, thus adding 
new condensations from below and still further lengthening the 
rotating cloud downward. After a vortex is thus formed, while 
the latent heat evolved by the condensation would increase the 
temperature of the cloud on the outside, the rarefication in the 
inside produced hy the centrifugal force would cause this part 
of the vortex to be much colder. That the cloud assumes the 
shape of an inverted cone follows from the action of the cen- 
trifugal force on the spirally ascending cloud. For the longer 
the parts of the cloud rotate on their way upward, the farther 
they will be thrown from the axis. Thus the conical shape of 
the tornado-cloud is formed, and it lengthens gradually down to 
the surface of the earth, 

lu this kind of storm, as in the others, the invisible motions of 
the serial currents btLome visible written in the clouds 

When the tornvlo cloud haa appioached the ground tht 
=uirounlin^ air on the urface will rush into the space of 
r lehed air of the \ortex with a velocity propoitionate to the 
bffeience of pleasure outside and inside of the vortex This 
curr nt will be made \\ ibk l^ a mass of detached objects 
ich as sand dust oi water h h it \ h rls up ofl of the 
gioLul Thus a sectud cone lookmg 1 ke a cloud with its 
b,ifte on the earth, will be attached ( tl e ni ertcd cone of the 
tornado-cloud, which has its base n tl e c mulo-stratus of the 
south-east storm. 
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When the cloud of loose objects has all beea whirled up, the 
lower part of the rotating current becomes again invisible, and 
the eloud seems to rise. 

Applying these principles to the facta in the case of the West 
Cambridge tornado, which may be taken as a type of all rotary 
storms, the situation at Waltham, where it first made its appear- 
ance, is easily understood. It ia important that the configuration 
of the ground over \vhich the tornado travelled should be borne 
in mind, particularly the elevation above the level of the sea. 
of Prospect Hill and surrounding points ; the heights of these 
points are indicated on the map. (Plate I.) In this analytical 
map of the West Cambridge tornado, Fiff. 1 depicts the track 
of the destruction, Fig. 2 the manner in which the equatorial 
and polar currents acted on each other to produce the tornado 
and its efiects, and Fig. 3 the forms of the tornado-cloud at 
difierent points along the track.* These three figures have been 
lettered to correspond with each other. 

Just before the commencement of the West Cambridge 
tornado the south-east storm had nearly reached its crisis, and 
the plane of meeting of its two currents stood about in the 
position of the lines AB in Figs. 1 and 2, the polar current, 
being a deflected one, coming from the north-west, and the 
equatorial current coming from the south-west, so that the two 
stood nearly at right angles to each other. 

Prior to this no essential disturbance could well have taken 
place in the plane of meeting, because the storm was advancing 
over a plateau only slightly undulated, and the equatorial cur- 
rent was not prevented by any obstructions from forming an 

*Tiie map of the cSoiid in its pn^res.^ was not made from my own ob- 
servations, as I did not witness tlie lornado, but was deduced from facts 
discovered in the destniction and in the state of the atmosphere. My 
drawing I was afterward able to verify by the observations of the osnislant 
at the Cambridge Obeervatory, wlio had sketched the cUiuds from the 
window, flud by the observations of Dr. Gould of Bosion, wim liad par- 
ticularly noliced tlie clianges of the cloud in its progress. 
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unbroken dam against the slowly advaDcing polar current. But 
when the storm reached the valley M, which was at its deepest 
point some four huodred feet lower than the highest point of 
Prospect Hill, the dam was undermined by the polar current's 
sicking into the valley at its upper end ; and not finding the 
same resisting force on the surface from the equatorial current 
as hitherto, on account of the obstruction of Prospect Hill, it 
rushed down the valley M. The sinking down and the rushing 
forward over this part of the valley caused a corresponding 
•lepression in the upper portion of the polar current, forming 
a trough corresponding in direction and form to the valley on 
the surface. That part of the equatorial current balancing the 
sunken part of the polar cun-ent rushed up through this trough, 
changing its direction from 8. W. to 8. E., and this caused the 
first eddy and the embryo tornado-cloud B' (Fig. 3), appearing 
from below as a disk. 

The south-east storm advanced slowly. As the line AB 
moved southward it came over wider and deeper parts of the 
valley M. The breakage grew larger, and the air of the polar 
current rushed in greater quantities forward and sank propor- 
tionately above. This caused the air of lower regions of the 
equatorial current which had opposed the sunken portion of 
the polar current to rush up and join the rotating cloud, which 
progressed in advance of the main body of the polar current 
toward the south-east, and seemed at the same time gradually to 
lower itself in proportion as the equatorial current rushed in 
from lower regions, as shown at B'£"Ji"'B"". (Fig. 3.) (See 
Analysis, 80*.) When the tornado-cloud had reached a position 
south-east of Prospect Hill, with its lower end still above the 
inclined plane of meeting of the two currents, the atorm must 



* All through Ihic article leferences are mide to the analyiis of the 
rniido Appendix B the parignphi of whicli are numbeiel and 
r tliB sake ot con ci en est these pingiiphh are 1 ere lelcrred to by 
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have reached the position represented in Fiff. 2, the blaek por- 
tion A B F K representing the polar current, with a projection 
of the more advanced part in the valley M, and the shaded por- 
tion representing the region of meeting. The white and black 
arrows indicate the direction of the polar and equatorial cur- 



To judge from the sudden gust at and near the house No. 1 
{Analym, 68), the polar current must have travelled with great 
velocity down the valley M. This we can easily uuderstand, 
from the fact that the rush upward of the equatorial current 
in the rarefied apace of the vortex must have rapidly increased, 
thus removing the alight resisting power this current still pos- 
sessed east of Prospect Hill, 

But when the projection of the polar current had arrived south- 
east of Prospect Hill, ita farther progress was suddenly cheeked 
by the full force of the equatorial current over the ground 
from the south-west, rolling the vortex around and over the face 
of the inclined plane of meeting toward h, where it was compelled 
to stop on account of the resistance opposed by the compre^ed 
polar current. This motion must have taken place when a 
cloud was seen moving toward the main cloud, {Analysis, 78.) 
While the vortex waa thus rolled by the equatorial current 
toward h, it sucked into its lower opening the air over the sur- 
face south of Prospect Hill, and above the lower part of the 
inclined plane of meeting, with auch velocity that trees and 
otlier objects over this area not protected by the much com- 
pressed polar current were broken and carried toward b, thus 
producing the first area of destruction ab e. (See description — 
Analym, 12 to 23.) 

We can thus understand why the carriage of the physician 
was pushed by this in-rushing air in the direction of Waltham 
(Analyst, 12) ; why ex-President Hill waa obliged to close 
the shutters of his house (Analysis, (59) ; how the aupper 
was thrown from the table in house No. 2. (Analysis, 13.) 
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We also understand why the air became compressed into smaller 
space at and toward b in order to rush into tlie small opening 
of the vertex, and also that the destruction increased toward 
h. (Analysis, 10.) In short, the direction of the destroyed 
objects toward b over the whole area a b c, and particularly 
the distinctly marked limits (Analysis, 18) of this area near b, 
explain themselves. There may be, and doubtless is, a great 
deal of electricity developed by friction and condensation, but 
the withering of the leaves (Analyds, 18) is not necessarily the 
effect of electricity, as is generally assumed. It is more likely 
produced by the mechanical effect of the sand's being blown 
violently against the leaves and destroying the cellular tissues 
or by heat from compression of the air. The fact that the 
leaves were all injured from the side from which the wind 
blew seems to indicate this. 

In the analysis the important conclusion was reached that 
uf the two contending forces the polar current's action is more 
downward, rather sustaining and protecting, while the equato- 
rial current's action is upward, lifting and destroying, which 
might have been expected from the different natures of the two 
currents ia respect to gravity and elaaticity. The position of 
the two currents at the commencement of the tornado explains, 
therefore, why all the left ^ide (A B F E, Fig. 1) of the first 
portion of the track north of F F, and all the objects in the 
valley Af, even over the north-western part of the area of de- 
struction abc, remained uninjured. They had been submerged 
by the polar current, over which the equatorial current rushed 
without touching a leaf of the trees. 

The areas of destruction and the areas left uninjured furnish 
the data to mark the position and extent of the polar cui-rent 
each moment of its progress, and the depth of the polar current 
and the angle of inclination of the plane of meeting at every 
step might have been determined with almost mathematical 
precision. ( Analysis, W, 16, 19,) Generally, the trees will break 
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at the height where they emerge from the polar current into 
the equatorial current rushing over it in the opposite direction. 
The height of the breakage from the ground will give thus 
the depth of the polar current at that spot. 

The facta in reference to the covering of objects with mud 
(Analysis, 19 to 22) have been observed in this and all tornadoes 
by others, and have always remained unexplained. It has been 
said that the mud was carried by the vortex from a distant pond ; 
but why, then, in this instance do we not find it promiscuously at 
all heights and all around the trees? why only seven feet high, 
and with such sharply-defined limits? why, also, should it be 
found in places where there is no water, and where no rain 
falls? The rational explanation seems to be that the row of 
trees cast of Lyman's road were submerged in the polar current 
only to the height of seven feet, this submerged portion thus 
being cooled, while the rest remained warm ; and when the 
warm equatorial current saturated with moisture rushed over 
the ploughed field {Analysis, 20) toward 6, and into the vortex 
coming from the south and south-east, it forced the polar cur- 
rent from around the trees. The moisture of the equatorial 
current would certainly condense in large quantities oa the 
cooled portion of the trees, and at the same moment the dust 
from the ploughed field, mingling with the condensation, would 
produce the mud on that side of the trees against which the 
equatorial current blew, and just as high as those trees had been 
standing before in the polar current. The portions above seven 
feet from the ground had not been in the polar current, and 
were not cooled ; no condensation could, therefore, take place 
upon them, and they remained free of mud. 

The row of trees on the other side of the road had been to 
their tops submerged by the polar current on account of its 
greater depth at this point, and were, except a few branches at 
their crown, not touched by the equatorial current. 

Farther on in the track the same phenomena were observed. 
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but more on tlie south and soutb-west sides of the trees. The 
reason for this is to be fouod in the fact that in the former case 
the polar current had reached so far to the south-east in the 
valley Jifthat the air from the equatorial current, rushing iuto 
the vortex at b, over the first area of destruction, came from the 
south-east, while in the latter case it came from the south-west, 
its normal direction. 

The case of the mud-covered house, however (Analysis, 14), 
aeemed at first not to be accounted for by the same process of 
reasoning, since the mud was observed to be on the north-east 
side of the house ; but in considering the action of the two cur- 
rents at that locality. Nature is found to be at work in the same 
way as at the elm trees on Lyman's road. 

The polar current had evidently submerged only the north- 
eastern side of the house when the equatorial current came 
fi-om the south-west, blowing the supper from the table 
(Analysis, 13), and pressed the polar current toward the north- 
east in the first gust far enough to leave the house entirely in 
the warmer air. 

This warm current, heavily laden with moisture and dust, 
either struck the cool side of the house in an eddy, perhaps pro- 
duced by the position of Prospect Hill, or else was driven back 
against it by a reaction of the polar current. Either action 
would explain this deposit of mud, which is unaccountable on 
any other hypothesis. 

The forces of Nature are few and simple ; it is the endless 
combination of circumstances that produces the variety and 
difference of the phenomena she exhibits. She requires no 
" convective discharge of electricity," as Peltier, Dr. Hare and 
others thought, no complication of unknown forces, to produce 
the phenomena of a tornado ; but only the two opposing cur- 
rents of air, in a peculiar but not uncoiimion condition, com- 
bining with a paiticular configuration of the earth not at all 
infrequent. 
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Although the tornado received its first impulse from tho 
earth, it is ncverthelesa a product of the air. It manifests 
itself first in high regions by a little disk of a cloud. This 
enlarges, descends rapidly over and ill advance of the inclined 
plane of the polar current, betraying the action of the currents 
at every step until it is almost on the ground. 

Every sudden forward movement of a portion of either 
current is followed, on account of its elasticity, by a reacting 
movement from the opposite direction ; when, therefore, that 
portion of the polar current which flowed in a rush down 
the valley M, pushing the descending vortex in front of it, 
assumed the position indicated in Fiff. 2, it was checked and 
partially repulsed by tho full power of the whole equatorial 
current, acting not only in the upper regions, but on the surface 
as well. The vortex, having come by this time nearer the 
ground, was brought into the fulJ influence of the equatorial 
current south of Prospect Hill, and received by it another direc- 
tion in being rolled along the inclined and compressed plane of 
meeting in the direction of the arrows 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Fig. 2. 
{Analysis, 77, 78 and 80.) As the vortex is still in contact with 
the compressed polar current it is not pushed but rolled along 
the face of this current, its rotary motion being increased thereby. 
In this progress it descended still lower, being Joined by equa- 
torial air from still lower strata ; and reaching the ground at 
last at b, it caused the first destruction on the surface over the 
area a 6 e by sucking the equatorial air into its hollow, rarefied 
body. This explains why all destroyed trees over this area wore 
pointing to b. By the reacting movement of the equatorial 
current to stop the forward-rushing portion of the polar cur- 
rent above the valley M, the vortex was rolled to b, where it 
was stopped in its progress in this direction by the compressed 
polar current. 

After the up-rushing of the surface air of the equatorial 
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current at h, in front of the polar current the latter in its turn 
milt B n^tu^allJ a movement ft nvard over the irface in whith 
it 18 assiBted b^ the following process Bj the «top in the 
progress of the varies new imsses (f eqiutoiial air ab>\e the 
mclmed plane scuth eist of b follow through the vjrtex hr m 
lower and 1 wer legions making more r om for the polar 
current ii shift at that point mtu the position of a 6 il'ig': 
1 and 2) lepeating but nearer the grtund the action whith 
t k place m the air above the valley M The plane of meet- 
ing of the two currents is now a' b' F. A second breakage in 
the dam was thus proiiiuced, so to speak, by the removal of the 
equatorial current in front of the polar current through the 
vortex, which is gradually becoming more developed and grow- 
ing wider. The shifting of the polar current over the area 
hdb' {Fig. V) brought the vortex in ailvauce and above the 
inclined plane over the path h e, m the main direction of this 
current, the vortex gradually deacending a second time as it 
was addeil to by the equatorial current. The vortex had not 
yet approached sufficiently near the ground to do much injury; 
it showed its eifects over this path only in the tops of the trees, 
a few of which were broken, ( inalyms 40 and 41 ) The area 
h d b', being submerged and protected by the polar current, ia 
left, with the above exceptions, umnjured {inalyt. ^ ll'j When 
the second forward-rushing portion >t the polar current, with 
the vortex in front of it, has reached the position a b , coming 
again into the full power of the equatjnal current its further 
progress is checked a second time by leiction and the vort^ix, 
having been thrust again into the full frrce of the equatorial 
current, is rolled in the direction of the preisure of this current 
to b', its rotary motion being lULreased thereby as when it waa 
rolled in the direction of the atrons 2 3 4 5 and b to S. 

The rushing into the vortex ol the aurtace ^ir of the equa- 
torial current at b' produces the scLOnd are^ of destruction 
a' b' c' (Fig. 1), throwing all objects in the direction of b'. 
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(^Analyis, 9.) Here thu cloud appears to touch the grouod a 
second time, and assumes the shape as at 6'. (Fiff. 3.) 

When the equatorial surfece air in front of the polar cur- 
rent has been whirled up through the vortex to regions above, 
a portion of the polar current flows for the third time forward 
and assumes the position a" b", the line of division being now 
a" b" F {Figs. 1 and 2), at the same time pushing the vortex 
before it over the track h' e'. By tliis movement it submerged 
the areaS' d'h" (Fig. 1), and protected it from being injured by 
that portion of the equatorial current which lay opposite to it, 
and which reacts against the polar current, checking its advance. 

The vortex, being thrust into the power of the equatorial 
current at e', is again seized and rolled to b", and a third area 
of destruction fe produced by the in-rusbing portion of the equa- 
torial current throwing all objects toward the point b " (Analy- 
sis, 9); and the cloud appears to touch the ground a third time, 
and assumes the shape as at b". (Fig. 3.) This play goes on 
in this manner between the currents and the vortex, producing 
similar phenomena at intervals in regular order. The result 
is that we find areas of destruction of a similar and almost 
mathematically defined shape alternating with areas left unin- 
jured over the right side of the first portion of the tornado's 
track. The destruction is here entirdy produced by the more 
eloMic, warm equatorial current, whose tendency is obliquely 
upward and in straight lines. The polar current acts at this 
stage of the storm only as a resisting, protecting power. We find, 
therefore, the whole left side north of the line E F {Ftg 1 and 
2), which was submerged by this current at the beginning of 
the tornado, entirely uninjured; and those aie%s on the right 
side of the track, which at each step of the tornido foniard 
were submerged by the polar current, befoie the destructive 
equatorial current rushed successively into the vortex at h, b', 
6", etc., were also protected; while those areas on the right side 
of the track over which the destructive equatorial c'jrrent 
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rusbed into the vortex at the points b, h', h", etc., were all de- 
sti'oyed. 

By the first breakage or disturbance in the jilanc of meeting 
the vortex was pushed with the forward-rushing portion of the 
polar current down the valley M toward the smitli-eaxt, where 
above the area 50 {Fig. 1) the equatorial current took hold of 
it and rolled it toward the nortk-eaf.t, in the direction of the 
arrows 2, 3, 4, 5, to b, where it touched the ground and was 
lifted up by the in-rushing equatorial air and thrown again 
back over the inclined plane toward north-west, in the direc- 
tion from whence it came. It is lifted up because, the mouth 
of the vortex being as yet small, only a part of the up-ruahiug 
air enters, and the rest in its upward course strikes against the 
inclined sides of the vortex, lifting it bodily. It also follows, 
because the vortex cannot carry off all the in-rushing air, that 
tho pressure at the mouth will be very great ; and, therefore, 
would produce great heat, which would seem to account for the 
npparent scorching of the grass observed on portions of the 
track of a tornado. While the polar current at that point 
occupies the place ou the ground left by the up-rushing equa- 
torial air, the vortex is again pushed by the polar current 
toward the south-east, and is drawn downward at the same 
time by the addition of equatorial air from lower regions. The 
process above the valley M is repeated, but the track from 6 to e 
cannot be so long as that down the valley. For the vortex is 
more developed, receives greater quantities of air from the 
f^urface, and, therefore, remains nearer the ground. 

Arriving at e, the vortex is again rolled by the equatorial 
current to b' and lifted up by the equatorial surface air which 
rushes over the area «' b' c', but here it cannot be lifted bo 
high as at b, because the mouth of the vortex is larger, and, 
therefore, more of tho equatorial air cntcra. Besides this, the 
forward-rushing mass of the polar current could not have been 
so great as in the valley M, and, therefore, the reacting, eheck- 
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ing and uplifting power of the equatorial current would be 
less. Therefore the vortex approached the ground successively 
at shorter intervals of its track, and was kept for a longer dis- 
tance near the surface— i, e., the successive distances over 
which it was brought by the polar current became shorter, and 
the successive distances over which it was carried by the e^ua^ 
torial current became longer. The distance from the house 1 
to the south end of the valley M is longer than be; b ek 
longer than l>' e', etc. The distance from the area 50 to 6 is 
shorter tl an e ^' that of e b' is shorter thin e' b" et<^ (-Fij 1 ) 

Ab the vortex over the fiiat distances is entirelv in higher 
regions and over the latter approtches nearer the grivmd 
which it reaches e\ery time a little sooner ifc follows that the 
voitex with each vertital oscillation remains a shoitu time in 
the an an 1 longer on the burfice uutd at la t it fastens itself 
pcrm'iuently to it and that in conformity with this moiement 
the destruction ciuse 1 bj it is vi=ible hrst m the tops of the 
trees only an! then graluallj appears on the ground mcieismg 
m Mol nee with each su cessive irea of de^tiuctun {Analj/tis 
3S ) Intiraateh in conne tion with these veitical o dilations 
of the ^ jrtex ire its lateial oscillations north ind south for 
b th are the consequence of the opposite ictun of the overlip 
ping currents 

The natural tendency of the pies uie of the equatoiial cur 
rent in repulsing the successive rushes if poitions of the polar 
current is e\idently to re-cbtiblish the oiiginal I ne of the 
plane of meeting wh ch was m the "W e^t Camiiridge toinab 
8traij,ht an I in this t rnado the iction was issistc 1 by tht, 
f»ct that the mim storm to which the toinalo was an ad 
juuLt was just beginning its return oscillation uoithward 
and the ejuatirnl current hid taken the aggressive 

The lateral osLilhtions must therefore gtow 9h>i'ter until 
at liat the^ cease entirely when the vortex driven forward by 
the combined actim of the two currents will travel in their 
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diagODal, which is the pkne of meeting. From this tendency 
of tlie two currents gradually ia force the vortex in the di- 
agonal E F, it follows that the angles that the equatorial cur- 
rent in its successive rushes into the vortex forms with the 
diagoual grow less, which is evidenced . by the facts in the 
survey of the tornado. Since the angle cbS is greater than 
o' b' E, and this greater than e" b" E, and so with the angle 
"r^^;/^'^'' '^^*''**^'' '^*'"'"^" ^' ^nd a" 6" ^greater than 
a b E, etc. Thus the lines in which the vortex is succes- 
sively rolled to b', b", h'", etc., approach gradually nearer to 
the diagonal, until at last they coincide with it. 

From the continuous action of the two currents on the 
vortex, it follows equally by a mechanical law that there 
IS an increase in its progressive velocity. This is most beau- 
tifully verified by the facts in the survey. (Analysis, 7.) For 
wc find that the distances b b', b' b", b" b'", etc., which 
measure the progress of the vortex during the successive 
oscilfatioDS, increase each time two hundred and fifty yards 
with mathematical precision. 

An increase of the width of the path over which the rotary 
motion takts place is also found. (Analysis, 38.) This follows 
of necessity from the combined mechanical and chemical actions 
of the two currents. The latent heat liberated by the conden- 
sation of the moisture of the upward- rushing air expands the 
wall of the vortex, tlius producing a larger space of rarefied 
air within, and thus also increasing the amount of air which 
rushes through it. 

By the mechanical action of the centrifugal force, and that 
of the equatorial current in rolling the vortex along the paths 
e b', e' b", etc., the air around the vortex will join it as long as 
the velocity of the equatorial current is greater than that of 
the vortex. From these causes the diameter of the vortex 
grows larger, and the destruction of it spreads over a larger 
area, as it travels forward. 
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Tbat the vortex first had an oscillation up and down, and 
then fastened itself to the ground until at last it dissolved sud- 
denly, is shown in the survey of the destruction caused by it. 
and is also a necessary deduction from our theory. As often as 
the vortex was rolled by the equatorial current along the lines 
e V, e' b", etc., until stopped by the genera! plane of the polar 
current E F, it was pressed upward by the sudden in-rushing 
of equatorial air, being then drawn down by additions from 
below, as explained in the first part of this consideration. But 
we observed that these horizontal oscillations grew less violent 
as the direction of tUe branch axes approached that of the 
main axis. Therefore this oscillation upward at 6, b', b", etc., 
must have been less and have stopped almost altogether when 
these horizontal oscillations stopped — that is, when the vortex 
ran in the diagonal of the two forces. 

"We have thus found that the theory we have set forth is 
deduced from existing facts, and that these facts in their turn 
are only those which would bo expected from our theory. 

We saw the embodiment of the tornado, its cloud, form in 
higher regions, appearing as a small disk, descend and assume 
a conical shape, with its base in the clouds, its apex lengthen- 
ing downward. Another cone attaches itself to it from below 
and vanishes from time to time, givicg the appearance of up- 
and-down motions to a greater extent than it really possesses 
them. We see it move at the same time in a zigzag, which 
appears, however, differently to distant observers according to 
their positions toward the track — to one as having a sinuous 
motion, to another as in a straight line. 

We found also that it increases its rotary motion and the 
diameter of its vortex, and also its progressive motion. 

"Where will this increase stop?" tlie reader may ask. For 
if it goes on the whole atmosphere will soon form one enormous 
cyclone terrible to think of. Uneasy thoughts of this kind would 
be very natural when we read of cyclones with diameters of a 
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linndped miles, increasing to ewn « thonsund miles, travelling 
»Uli ■ velocity of thirty miles «n k.uir, «nd rotating .ith a 
velocity of ninety miles an hour.' Fop knowing the fearful 
rteslruction in onr miniatnre cyclone, the tornado, which has a 
diameter of only .hont four hundred yards, and assuming the 
destruction of a cyclone of 9° of the terrestrial arof to be in 
proportion, we might almost expect the end of the world 
There wonid seem to be no good reason why the increase in 
diametsr of a cjdooe of this sort should not continue indefi- 
nitely until the whole atmosphere of the globe is involved; at 
least, the cyclonists do not tell us how it is to stop. They do 
not consider the cyclone, caused by and dependent on the aerial 
cntrents, as we do the tornado, hnt rather that the curnsnts arc 
caused by the cyclones; for they tell us that cyclonic storms 
bring the warm air of the tropics up into the temperate me. 

But the fact! of the ease are that the only rotary storms in 
the temperate zone are tornadoes, wattr-spouts, hail-storms and 
dust-storms— all alike produced by a peculiarity of the surface 
in connection with a south-east storm; and the rotary storms 
of the torrid zone are in evety probability not diiforent. 

The cyclonists tell us of cyclonic hurricanes of the West 
Indies which they say travel up into the temperate zone, but 
oven if these hurricanes are cyclones, it is a matter of proof 
that they do not carry the same charaetcristics into the tem- 
perate zone. From that point of the parabolic curve at the 
tropics from which the hurricanes, as hitherto represented, take 
a north-easterly diieotionj through the temperate zone, the 
hurricane is not a cyclone, bnt a north-east storm. This I 
know from personal observation of these storms over the United 
State., where they develop themselves so characteristically 



* As, according to EedfleJd, they sc 
t See emct from D. S. Itjdngr.rbic Ofce's u.ollcl dir 
ijuoted in the chapter on cyclones. 
t Sec chaiiter on tlie Cyclone theory. 
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through a series of twenty years. The north-east branch of 
the hurricanes is a different kind of storm from that branch 
which is represented as travelling from the West Indies through 
the torrid zone to the west or north-west, and has nothing in 
common with it except that it commences at the time when the 
other stops. That this is true may be concluded from the fact 
that the north-east storm, or the second branch, occurs in many 
cases without the occurrence of the first branch. That the 
second branch of the hurricanes represented by the cyclonists 
as travelling from the tropics to the north-east is not a cyclone, 
but simply our north-east storm, is, however, principally proved 
by the fact that none of these storms pass without showing the 
marked contrasts in temperature, pressure, humidity and change 
in the wind north and south of the line e d {Plate VII.) de- 
scribed in the consideration of north-east storms. 

If they were cyclones, or were centripetal storms, as described 
by Espy, no such meteorological contrasts would be observed in 
front and in the rear of the region of calm, because in either 
case the air, being of one and the same current, would not show 
these contrasts in passing over any locality. 

These changes can readily be observed, and the failure of 
other investigators to remark them can only be accounted for 
by the present method of making observations only at certain 
fixed periods of the day. 

We have followed the tornado to that state of development 
when it is travelling in the diagonal of the two currents, and 
increasing in its progressive velocity as well as in its rotary 
motion ; but there need be no fear that it will grow to the size 
of a cyclone of 9° of the terrestrial arc. It is, unlike those 
gigantic imaginary storms, under the control and guidance of 
the two opposing currents, and carries, as all bad things do, the 
germ of destruction and dissolution within itself. 

As both forces act continually on it, the vortex will assume 
first tlie progressive velocity of the slowest of the two currents. 
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tlej that of the other. This seem, to be the pomi^A^Tthe 
rotary motion, which m also eontimdl, increasing, eomos to 
It. full development and spread. o™r the greater width of the 
Iracli, obliterating the destructive action of the equatorial 
current The section at West Cambridge, Srst .urveyed, mu.t 
have been produced during that time. (Plate II.) The effects 
of the rotary motion eitend here almost over two-lhird. of the 
whole track. Tl.i. portion 1. to be found in .11 t«m«ioes in 
about the middle of the whole length, and well illu.trate, the 
rotary motion.* 

When the vottcx by the continued and combined action of 
the two currents has acquired a progrefflive velocity greater than 
the single velocity of either of them, it becomes independent of 
their guiding inHuence. It. prograisive velocity rim, now 
rapidly to that of the combined force, of the two current., and 
by the momentum so obtained it runs with lightning speed in 
It. wild career to its own destruction 

As it now travels faster than either of the two current, its 
progressive motion most soon Jacken because it is mno'ing 
against the wind and this the sooner occurs if the plane of 
meeting i, not straight when the ,ortei, travelling iiidepcnd- 
onlly m a straight Ime «ill plunge into that current which hap. 
pen. to oppn.e its course 

The rotary motion it i. clear would begin to decrease from 
the moment the piogresMve velocity became greater than the 
velocity of the equatorial cuuent sine, the rel.ry motion is 

* It wa-s therefore quite natural tliat Mr Eedfield, whom I had the 

A Z°f .'""°'' °T.T "" ""''■ «"" I"" I"'" •"■'"""111 .lid ooa. 
Jecned that put al Waldi.a, „ ..«, fa . ,„,„,, b„„ i„„a,pl,l.l, 
developed. When I ,t,.,„rf „„Ji.j n, ,„,„, ,|,,^|, „, j,^j,,J 
had ..leeled la other tornado.,, pMie„],rlj that of Ih, H,, S„,a„iol, 
lomrfo ,. 1835, 1 found that .h„ ,„ .Imll.rly ,i,„.„d and quit. ..alo- 
gon, lo Hi, a W-l Cambridge. Tl,.,. 1, no doubt that in the laMdle of 
tornadoe, the rolar, de.traitloa is telly developed and i. the only on. 
visible. ' 
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largely 'lue to the equatoiial current's having a greater velocity 
than the vortex ; and when this eomlition of affairs is reversed, 
the action of the current on the vortex nuift be reversed also. 
From thia cause the outside layers of the vortex are rapidly 
peeled off until it has entirely dibsolved 

In this way the tornado-eloud la seea to dissolve, aacendiag 
rapidly upward in the air as it came down. The tornado 
during the last part of it^ existence is graphically described by 
the Kev. Charles Brooks as "seeming as if a vacuum had 
travelled (if we can say so), . . . and the wind liad rushed in 
with violence, not only hehind it, but on each side toward its 
ccnftal line of motion," drawing all objects toward it. Here 
the air from both currents would rush into the vortex, and also 
into the vacuum left behind it hy its rapid motion forward. 

The track of destruction becomes narrower during this time, 
IS will be seen b> Mr Brooks a report given in the Appendix 

That the rot'»rv actisn dunng the last htlf wis exh bited 
only exceptionally may fillow frr m the fact that the prsf^ress 
ive velocity was so gieat m proportion to the lotary \elo<.ity 
thitthe lattei had little action on objects in the path oi the 

If the vortex twaid tl e end runs out of the leg on jf eOm 
plung ng int> ne nt the two currents an 1 its piogtcssive 
velocitv has become less than the velocitv of thit current it 
must of course move with it an 1 mav change i little from ita 
first direction Mr Br oks bcem to ha^e observe 1 a small 
deviation ftom the general course t ward the end It seems 
even possible that having arri^el on the left ai je of the --tirm 
in the region where the winl stanla in the direction of the 
ariows 12 3 [Flak III Fig 2) the dying vortex may be 
reMvel igain ind a new tornado maybe created which will 
travel m the opposite directnn and with a reversed lot'ition 
and this is more pichahle if the two currents are opp ing 
each other m exactly opposite directions 
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The last part of the tornatJo's track at Medford, if taken 
alone, would thus go to prove that Espy's or the Inblowing 
theory is the true one ; the middle portion over AVest Cam- 
bridge, that Redfield'a or the Eotary theory ia the true one ; 
and the greater portion of the first half near Waltham, that 
neither of these two theories is the true one. The whole proves 
that tornadoes cannot be ma<le the base upon which to build 
up theories of storms, as has been done. Theories of storms 
must have a different and broader foundation if they are to 
prove worth anything. 

It will not he difficult to understand now almost all the facta 
presented in the analysis of this tornado and in others, by con- 
sidering place, time and circumstances ; only a few arc there- 
fore reviewed here, the explanations of which are likely not to 
be so evident. 

(Analysis, 25.) That the flower-pota were not crushed by the 
falling branch, I ascribe to the fa^t that the branch must have 
found great resistance in falling from the compressed, dense air 
of the polar current. 

(Analysis, 26.) The bouse must have been submerged to the 
roof in the cooler current, and this was repulsed by the equa^ 
torial air which advanced far enough to come in contact with 
the cooled southern side ; the consequent condensation wetting 
the side of the house. As the southern air rushed over a 
meadow where no du^t was found, no mud could be deposited. 

[Analysis, 28.) The facts here set forth may have been caused 
by the air nearest to the vortex In its pi-ogress from e' to b" ; 
the air entering the vort«x at b". 

(Analysis, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37.) As often as a rush of air 
from the southern current entered the vortex, a rush or gust 
from the northern side in the opposite direction was the con- 
scc[ucnce. The sand flying with such a gust may have injured 
the leaves, which the sun the next day withered. This may 
have been produced also hy the heat from the c 
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rushing air. The carrying up iuto the air of men, animals and 
other objects, the unroofing and destruction of houses, twisting 
of trees, shifting around of houses, the throwing of one half 
of the roof of a house in one direction and the other half in 
the opposite direction, can be explained by the action of the 
vortex and the rushing of air from opposite sides into it. 

Tbe oscillations over the fourth and fifth areas of destruction 
are doubtless caused by the rushing of air into the vortex at 
different times and from different directions over the same area. 
(Analym, 49, 50.) Tbe action here was produced by air 
rushing into the vortes from opposite sides, throwing the one 
side by a southern gust to 49 {Plate I., Fig. 1), and the other 
side by a northern gust (which, however, became deflected by 
a new one from the south) to 50. By the last gust from the 
south the side building of the house 10 may have been shifted 
with -one corner away from the house. 

(Anahjm, 53.) The cause of the convolutions at ^,(9',^" 
are somewhat obscure ; they are perhaps produced by a violent 
rebound of the vortex in striking the polar current at the end 
of the paths e" b'" and e'" b"". 

(Analysis, 54.) The destruction here was produced by the 
passing of the vortex over the south side of the building, while 
an in-rushing gust from the north immediately afterward throws 
the half left by the vortex inside of the house. 

(Analym, 55.) To produce the action here, the vortex must 
have passed between the two houses left uninjured, as was 
the case with 6 and 8 on each side of tbe destroyed house 7 of 
Analysis, 46, 

(Analysis, 56, 57, 58.) The board was doubtless brought by 
the vortex, and had thus required an enormous velocity. A 
pebble must have produced the phenomenon in Analysis, 57, 
brought in the same way. Tbe granite block in Analysis, 58, 
bad doubtless been struck by the vortex. 

A great many facts, usually related as wonders and puzzling 
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myrteries, become blelligiMc bj determming thcTncalitm in 
reference to the track and Ho time of their occurrence. 

In the case of the car mentioned bj- the Ecv. Mr Broolcs 
(.Analym, 69) the relation of the car to the railroad is well 
determined, but the position of the railroad and d«pot to the 
tract is not mentioned. Therefore the fact remain, to those 
nnacquainted with the locality a puzzle. It will be understood 
at once if it is added that the railroad crossed the track at an 
angle, a, North street does, and that the d«p6t lies north of the 
track. Judging 6„m the destrnction, the vortex must have 
rns.ed south of the depot, where about one hundred yards oiT 
It carried away a two-story brick house. Now we understand 
how one of these gusts from the north rushing into the voitei 
rolled the car in this directhm over the railroad into the open- 
ing of the vortex, which took it up and carried it -ixty feet 
to the east. 

Tornadoes occur onlj m lonneclion with sonth^sast storm, 
when at or near their eu.i, A tornado is not known to o. cur 
m a north-east storm, although there » perhaps a possibility of 
Its domg so. The can.o for this may be found in the different 
natare of the two storms. In the north-east storm the equato- 
rial current is drawn toward the north and overrides the other 
more readily, and produces a more mclined plane of meeting- 
there cannot, therefore, be so great a compression of the polar 
current as in the south-east storms. 

Tornadoes develop only when the polar current in its dis- 
placement of the equatorial current haa reached its most 
southern limit, and occur, therefore, in the temperate zone 
only m the warm half of the year. As the region of this 
southern limit of displacement travels, with the bolts of high 
and low pressure, north and south, following tho sun in the 
ecliptic, it would seem tliat even in the temperate zone the 
liahdity to tornadofs shifts north and south in the same way. 
In North America at least, since the equatorial and polar 
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currents in south-east storms meet at such ao angle that tbe 
diagonal of forces takes an easterly direction, tornadoes will, 
as a i-ule, travel from west to east. In the southern hemisphere 
the law will be reversed. 

Apfarextlv Intermitting and Parallel 
Tornadoes. 

For the sake of simplicity it has been assumed that the plane 
of meeting of the two currents is a straight one, but this is not 
always exactly the case, especially ia the beginning of the 
conflict; for the motion of air currents, like the motion of 
water, is in waves more or less curved. But when the curve 
is very large the section where the tornado occurs may be 
practically a straight line ; this must more be the case in the 
equatorial wave than in the polar, because it is much wider. 
Irregularities in the plane of meeting may occur on account 
of local circumstances ; and it sometimes happens tbat the 
polar current is divided by a chain of mountains such as the 
Alleghanies, one branch flowing dowu the valleys east of 
the mountains and the other west of it. In this case torna- 
does may occur at the ends of both branches in tbe same lati- 
tude, and so nearly at the same time as to apparently warrant 
the conclusion that they are only parts of the same tornado 
which has in some way been broken in two, but they are in 
reality entirely separate phenomena, except as connected with 
the same south-east storm. If by parallel mountain-ranges the 
polar current should be divided into several branches. It would 
be even possible that tornadoes should so occur as to appear to 
be one and the same tornado broken into several sections. It 
is evident from our view of the subject, however, that a tor- 
nado is without possible exception a purely local phenomenon 
whose whole existence is embraced between its first appear- 
ance and its disappearance. In further confirmation of the 
&ct that it is originated by the configuration of the ground, ia 
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the siguiflcant statement that tornadoci have been known to 
occur several times in different years at the same locality and 
travelling over almo'it the same track. Such an instance ia 
mentioned by Prof. Loomis as having occurred near Natchez, 

Parallel tornadoes frequently occur at different points of the 
same storm, though either not in the same longitude or else 
not at the same time. In the former case the plane of meeting 
would be bent to the nnrth or south at one or more of the 
points where tornadoes occur ; and in the latter case one or 
more of the tornadoes may take place before the crisis of the 
south-east storm, and would, therefore, not be of so great vio- 
lence.* There are of course other possible combinations and 
complications. 

RAIT^STOMMS. 

Hailstorms are in their origin and nature very different from 
the fall of sleet which frequently accompanies the north-east or 
winter storm, and must not be confounded with it. They are in 
connection with south-east sterms, and, like tornadoes and in fact 
all rotary storms, originated by purely local circumstances ; and 
are therefore liable to occur at the same places at a certain 
season of each year. This fact is so wei! known in Europe that 
companies for the insurance of crops hesitate to take risks on 

*Some months after I had made Ihe aiirreyof the WesI Cambridge 
tornado 1 delivered a public lecture on the subject in Woburn, a small 
place two or three miles north of Medford, and suggested the possibility 
of such a thing without knowing ihat if, ever had happened. After the 
lectore Dr Drew of Woburn informed rae that a tornado had actually oc- 
curred at that place m the same afternoon that the West Cambridge 
tornado occurred Dr Drew had the kindness to take me over the track 
the next morning, and I became convinced that it was a similar phe- 
nomenon in respect to origin and development, only smaller. It had, 
however, dealroved several orchards and forest trees of one foot in diameter! 
Jls length was about two miles and i(s width proportionate. It had not 
allraeted attention until tlie possibility of the occurrence was mentioned 
in my lecfure, and ! was at the time deligliled to End my theories thus 
confirmed. 
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certain farms because they are almost regularly visited by liail- 
storms. 

Hail is almost invariably an accompaniment of tornadoes, 
and is found in one or sometimes two belts outside of the track 
and parallel to it. If hail does not occur there is to take its 
place an excessively violent rain-fal! ; this is dependent on 
temperature, and was the case in the West Cambridge toroado. 
(^Anojysis, 72.) 

Hail forms only in the summer season. 

Its crystallization is not of the same appearance throughout, 
giving evidence that it is formed under circumstances which 
change during its formation. If a lai^e hailstone is cut in two, 
the section shows alternate concentric rings of compact snow 
and of transparent ice. The nucleus resembles a miniature 
snowball, then comes a ring of clear ice, then a ring of the 
snowbaJl-like conglomerate, and so on. This would indicate the 
repetition alternately of two different influences. 

Volta'e theory that the different appearance is due to the 
formation of the hailstones between two clouds, one above the 
other, charged with opposite electricity, which alternately 
attract and repel the hailstones, is generally felt to be defects 
ive, and the action and condition of a tornado's vortex offei-s a 
much more ready explanation. 

In the case of a tornado we have an immense quantity of 
warm air in tlie highest state of saturation ajid compression, 
coming suddenly on entering the vortex under conditions of 
much dimiuished pressure, in consequence of which the temper- 
ature is much reduced and the moisture condenses and freezes. 
The sudden and profuse congelations in the form of large snow- 
flakes are kneaded together and balled by the commotion of the 
air on its spiral road upward, being tossed in all directions 
inside of the vortex. Each of the little snowballs thus manu- 
factured forms the nucleus of a hailstone, and having finally 
a the top of the vortex will be thrown by the centrifugal 
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force upward. „d„„,„rf. Those M. „licl, .re thrown into 
the .qn.t„ri.l current in Jrmt of the vortei will of course first 
Oyupmto it. cloud., and .tier their momentum is e«h.ust«l 
1.11 toward the ground, coverins themselves during their pa* 
sage with . coating of transparent iee. the congealed moisture 
of the clouds and of the equatorial eurrenl. In falling the, win 
drop again into the vortez, the upper opening of which ,ill by 
this t,me have come underneath them, and falling through the 
cold rarefied ep.oe in the middle to the mouth, they are caught 
up by fresh in-rn,hing „„m air in the region where the snow- 
flake, .re formed. Hero a covering of sno. is packed on the 
haitaone, which is followed by another coating of ice when it 
» thrown out into the moist current again. This process may 
be repeated until the hailstone grows weighty enough to be 
thrown out of the top of the vopt.,, sufficiently far to reach the 
ground before the vortei come, underneath it, op is thrown to 
the Side or reap, which latter case may occur, of course at any 
stage of its formation. The number of rings will thus leU how 
many times the stone has gone up and down. 

The formation of a coating of oleap ice apound a vep, cold 
body may be observed quite frequently in the sppbtg upon the 
branches of tress md upon other objects when a moist equa- 
topiid curpcDt peplaces . cold polap cuppent. 

A. the voptex of a topu.do i. inclined to the north, lying 
against the face of the polar current, the hail will mostly drop 
to the north of the track of the vortei, and parallel belts of 
ha.l will be .ecountcd for by papallelly-tpavelling voptices 

Such seems the ppohable explanation of hail formation, and 
the following interesting account by Prof. John Wise of one of 
hi, balloon espcpicnces is valuable as stpong confipmatopy 
evidence; 

"According to announcement 1 started on Saturday last 
on my foply-fipst aerial excursion from the Centre Square of 
Carlisle, at precisely fifteen minute, past two o'clock in the 
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aftercnon, it being on the 17th of June, 1843. A slight breeze 
from the west wafted me a short distance in its direction hori- 
zontally, after which the ascent became nearly perpendicular 
until the height attained was about tweuty-five hundred feet, 
when the balloon moved off toward the east with a velocity 
much greater than that of its ascent. . . , When I had reached 
a point about two miles east of the town, there appeared a little 
distance beyond and above me a huge black cloud. Seeing 
that the horizontal velocity of the balloon would carry it under- 
neath and beyond the cloutl, preparations were at once made 
to effect it by throwing out some ballast as soon as ita border 
should be reached. Harrisburg was now distinctly in view, 
and the balloon moving directly for it ; I was hesitating, with 
the bag of ballast in my hand, whether I should throw it out 
for the purpose designated, or continue straight on as I was 
then going to the place just Mentioned. By this time I had 
reached a point underneath the cloud, which was expanding, 
and immediately felt an agitation in the machinery, and pres- 
ently an upward tendency of the balloon, which also com- 
menced to rotate rapidly on its vertical axis. I might have 
discharged gas and probably have passed underneath it ; but 
thinking that it would soon be penetrated, and then might be 
passed above, as it appeared not to be moving along itself, I 
made no hesitation in letting the balloon go on its own way. 
This part of the feat, however, I had reason to regret soon after- 
ward, although at the present time it gives more real pleasure 
in contemplating its terrific grandeur and reality than anything 
that has ever transpired in my aerial adventures. The details 
that shall here be given of this terrible scene may be relied 
upon, as I was sufficiently composed to appreciate its grandeur 
and observe its physical operations. The cloud, to the best of 
my judgment, covered an area of from four to six miles in 
diametei- ; it appeared of a circular form as I entered it, con- 
siderably depressed in its lower surface, presenting a great con- 
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cavity toward the earth, with its lower edges very ragged and 
falling downward with an agitated motion, and it was of a dark 
smoke color. Just before entering this cloud, I noticed, at some 
distance off, a storm-cloud from which there was apparently a 
heavy rain descending. The first sensations I experienced whea 
entering this cloud were extremely unpleasant A suffocating 
sensation immediately ensued ite entrance, which was shortly 
followed by a sickness at the stomach, arising from the gyrating, 
swinging motion of my car, causing me to vomit several times 
in quick succession most violently ; this vomiting, however, soon 
abated, and gave way to sensations that were truly calculated 
to neutralize more violent symptoms than a momentary squeam- 
ishness. The cold had now become intense, and everything 
around me of a fibrous nature became thickly covered with 
hoarfrost, my whiskers jutting out with it far beyond my face, 
and the cords running up from my car looking like glass rods, 
these being glazed with ice, and snow and hail was indiscrimi- 
nately pelting all around mo. The cloud at this point, which I 
presumed to be about the midst of it from the terrible ebullition 
going on, had not that black appearance I observed on entering 
it, but was of a light, milky color, and so dense just at this time 
that I could hardly see the balloon, which was sixteen feet 
above the car. From the intensity of the cold in this cloud I 
supposed that the gas would rapidly condense, and the balloon 
consequently descend and take me out of it. In this, however, 
I was doomed to disappointment, for I soon found myself whirl- 
ing upward with a fearful rapidity, the balloon gyrating and the 
car describing a large circle in the cloud. A noise resembling 
the rushing of a thousand milldams, intermingled with a dismal 
moaning sound of wind, surrounded me in this terrible flight. 
Whether this noise was occasioned by the hail and snow which 
were so fearfully pelting the balloon I am unable to tell, as the 
moaning sound must evidently have had another source. I was in 
hope, when being hurled rapidly upward, that I should escape 
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from the top of the cloud ; but as in former expectations of an 
opposite release from this terrible place, disappointmeDt was 
again my lot, and the congenial sunshine, invariably above, 
which bad already been anticipated by its faint glimmer through 
the top of the cloud, soon vanished, with a violent downward 
surge of the balloon, as it appeared to me, of some hundred feet. 
The balloon subsided, only to be burled upward again, when, 
having attained its maximum, it would again aiuk down with a 
swinging and fearful velocity, to be carried up again and let 
fall. This happened eight or ten times, all the time the storm 
raging with unabated fury, while the discharge of ballast would 
not let me out at the top of the cloud, nor the discharge of gas 
out of the bottom of it, though I had expended at least thirty 
pounds of the former in the first attempt, and not less than a 
thousand cubic feet of the latter, for the balloon had also 
become perforated with boles by the icicles that were formed 
where the melted snow ran on the cords at the point where 
they diverged from the balloon, and would by the surging and 
swinging motion pierce it through. 

"I experienced all this time an almost irresistible inclination 
to sleep, notwithstanding a nauseating feeling of the stomach, 
causing me tn vomit several times, and the terrible predicament 
I was placed in, until, after eating some snow and hail mixed, 
of which a considerable quantity had lodged on some canvas 
and paper lying in the bottom of the car, I felt somewhat 
easier in mind and in body (for it is no use to say that I cannot 
be agitated and alarmed), and I grasped a firm hold of the 
sides of the car, determined to abide the result with as much 
composure as the nature of the case would admit; for I felt 
satisfied it could not last much longer, seeing that the balloon 
had become very much weakened by a great loss of gas. Once 
I saw the earth through a chasm in the cloud, but was hurled 
up once more after that, when, to my great joy, I fell clear out 
of it, after having been belched up and swallowed down i-e- 
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peatedly by this huge and terrific monster of the air for a space 
of twenty minutes, which seemeil like an age, for I tliought my 
watch had heen stopped, till a comparison of it with another 
afterward proved the contrary. I landed, in the midst of a 
pouring rain, on the farm of Mr. Goodyear, five miles from 
Carlisle, in a fallow field, where the dashing rain bespattered 
me with mud from head to foot as I stood in my car looking 
up at the fearful element which had just disgorged me. 

" The density of this cloud did not appear alike all through 
it, as I could at times see the balloon very distinctly above me, 
aho, occasionally, pieces of paper and whole newspapers, of 
■which a considerable quantity were blown out of my car. I 
also noticed a violent convolutionary motion or action of the 
vapor of the cloud going on, and a promiscuous scattering of 
the hail and suow, as though it were projected from every point 
of the compass. 

" Ruch is the history of this short but magnificent trip, and I 
ciin assure my readers that when I again meet clouds of this 
character (which I shall name the cloud of terror) I will 
endeavor with all my skill to avoid them." 

The origin of tornadoes and simple hail-storms is, I am satis- 
fied, the same, the difference being only one of degree; as for 
iustance if the disturbing cause in the West Cambridge tornado 
had not been so great, the vortex would not have been drawn 
d(.wn to the earth, but would have remained in the air. In 
other words, haii-storms are only tornadoes on a smaller scale 
travelling through higher regions of air and not touching the 
surface. 

Those tornadoes which have two belts of hail are probably 
precedwl or followcil lij a leaser whirl which does not reach the 
ground. 

The loud rattling noise described by many as heard in the 
approach of a tornado may be accounted for by the clashing of 
the hail-stones in the vortex ; and it ia a significant fact that in 
10 
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the West Cambridge tornado, where no hail fell, the noise wtis 
of a different character. 

DUST-STORMS OF INDIA. 

The dust-storms are doubtless of the same origin as tornadoes, 
which seems to appear from the following extract from a report 
made by Dr. P. F. Baddeley, surgeon in the Bengal army. He 
says : " They come on a sudden, without barometric warning. 
All that we notice is a low hank of dark cloud in the horizon. 
After the first sudden burst, violent gusts or squalls succeed one 
another at intervals, becoming weaker toward its close, when 
the wind gradually veers and subsides. The electric fluid con- 
tinues to be discharged without intermission during the storm, 
and with increased intensity at the recurrence of the gusts or 
squalls which mark the passage of a fresh batch of spirals. 

" It seems probable that in an extensive dust-storm there are 
many of the columns moving on together in the same direction, 
and during the continuance of the storm. In all cases, from 
those of a few feet to fifty miles in diameter, toward the close 
of the storm of this kind a fall of rain does take place." 

He evidently does not distinguish between the storm and 
" the whirl ;" therefore the assumption of such large diameter. 

In an extract from the Meteiirological Journal at Lahore we 
read : " The air before a dust-storm is calm and sultry. On ite 
approach, a vane, before unaffected by any wind, turns slowly 
and points toward the advancing cloud." This rise of the wind 
in advance of the cloud and the condition of the air befoi-ehaud 
indicate a storm of the nature of our south-east storms. 

Water-Spouts. 
A water-spout is simply a tornado travelling over water ; this 
is evident from the fact that tornadoes have frequently been 
known to pass over small sheets of water in their course, pro- 
ducing phenomena identical with the water-spouts observed at 
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sea. Tlie reverse may also happen, a water-spout striking the 
land and passing over it as a tornado. 

The cause disturbing the equilibrium of the eoaflictiug cur- 
rents is, in the case of nater-spouts originating at sea, an island 
above which the air is more heated 
and therefore more rarefied, or 
sometimes a warm ocean current, 
as the Gulf Stream, above which 
the air is in the same rarefied con- 
dition. In Fig. 8. the line hae 
represents the plane of meeting of 
the two currents ; and if a portion 
of this, « h, comes over the Gulf 
Stream, as the air here is more rare- 
fied, the pressure which has opposed 
the advance of the polar current is 
more or less removed ; the polar aii 
rushes in advance over the rarefied 

space, and the break is produced, with its consequences, as in 
the origin of the tornado, the vortex which is formed travelling 
along tlie plane of meeting a e. As the plane of meeting makes 
an advance into the position 6/ the same thing may be n 
and another vortex travel off parallel to the first ; and s 
until there may be several, as is in fact generally the case. 
When the plane of meeting passes over an island, the same pro- 
cess would take place; and if there should be a group of islands, 
we may look for several parallel or intermittent water-spouts. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that water-spouts as a 
rule occur in the neighborhood of islands or warm ocean cur- 
rents, and without doubt the only exception to this rule would 
be in the case of land tornadoes passing from the land to the 
water. 

The following account of a water-spout at Langley, South 
Carolina, August 12, 1874, illustrates the theory : 
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" A dense cloud was first seen approaching the pond, being 
apparently a considerable distance up. Nothing particular was 
thought of it, the citizens of Langley being at the time occupied 
in trying to keep cool — a hard thing to do with the thermometer 
at one hundred degrees in the shade. But presently a startling 
circumstance occurred. The cloud had halted over the pond 
and established connection with the latter, A genuine water- 
spout had in fact been evolved, and an immense quantity of 
water was rushing skyward through the liquid conductor. When 
first seen, the water-spout was near the dam, and travelled slowly 
across the pond until it reached the railroad trestle-work, a dis- 
tance of a mile and a quarter from its starting-point, when it 
disappeared, and the cloud moved majestll.^lly off carrj mg w ith 
it thousands of gallons of water which had been drawn fiom 
the pond. The latter, covering an area of six hundred acres, 
was, in fact, lowered fully two inches. The huge column which 
joined the upper region to the expanse of water below leiembled 
a cone in form, and rotated horizontally with exceeding rapidity. 
The marvellous speed with which the column turned impressed 
the beholder immediately with the idea that it was associated 
with a whirlwind. This was most probably the case, as a 
tremendous wind passed over Augusta from the direction of 
Langley some hours afterward. The lieavens were brilliant 
with incessant flashes of lightning after the spout described 
above had disappeared. There was no rushing noise connected 
with it, as is the case in some instances. The water underneath 
the clouds just before the spout formed was in a state of great 
agitation. "Waves rolled angrily, and a perceptible bulge was 
seen. As the cloud halted a sort of funnel protruded from it 
and dropped slowly down, becoming larger as it lengthened, 
the broader portion or base being at the surface of the cloud. 
When it reached a point about one-fourth the distance between 
the cloud and the pond, the bulge on the surfece of the latter 
rose to meet it, and the two at length joined, when the water 
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from the pond conimenced ascending into the cloud, which 
moved slowly toward the trestle-work, the waves in the wat«r 
all leaping and tending toward the spout, and the spout itself 
continued the vertical motion referred to above. The outside 
of the watery funnel was dark and not weU defined, while the 
centre was much lighter, being rafJier of a bluish cast. This 
would seem to indicate that the column was partly hollow, the 
dark portions representing the sides. There cau be no doubt 
hut that the immense quantity of water which was transferred 
from the pond to the cloud was literally sucked up. The spout 
finally disappeared, as if it had been drawn bodily up into the 
cloud, while the latter quietly moved off to parts unknown. 
Not a drop of rain fell during the occurrence or afterward. 
The formation and subsequent motions of the spout are de- 
scribed as having made up a spectacle grand in the extreme. 
Nothing of the kind was ever before seen in that section. The 
strangest part of the phenomenon was the fact that the cloud, 
so burdened with water, moved off without dispensing any of it 
in the form of rain in the neighborhood. 

"The following interesting statement was furnished by a 
civil engineer r Area of mdl-pond, 6U0 acrts ; depth of wat«r 
diminished, two inches by a water-spout, which prevailed for 
about ten minutes. The superficial area of one acre is 43,560 
square feet; the decimal for the depth of two inches is 0.166 of 
a foot ; hence 43,56!) x 0.1(5 = mmM cubic feet is the quantity 
taken from one acre ; and then 6969.60 « 600 gives us 4,181,760 
cubic feet as the whole quantity taken from the mill-pond. The 
cube root of this Ijst is about 161 feet, so a cube of that size 
would nearly measure the quantity of water taken off. This 
quantity would mike a column ten feet diameter, 53,243 feet 
hudi— rather moic than ten miles At 62J pounds to a cubic 
foot, the above 4,181,760 cubic feet would weigh 261,360,000 
pounds." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

STORMS OF THE TORRID ZONE, AND TSEIE PROBABLE 
IJfTIMA TE CONNECTION WITH THOSE OF THE TEMPER- 
ATE ZONE. 

THE storms of the torrid zone are without much question 
not very dissimilar to fhoie of the temperate zone ; for the 
general conditions of the aerial currents in both are alike, the 
only difference being that in the torrid zone the predominant 
disturbances are in a vertical direction, while in the temperate 
zone they are in a lateral direction, and the eifeet of this is that 
in the first case the progressive storms are developed in a 
smaller area, but with greater violence, 

Glaisher* found by many balloon ascensions that up to five 
hundred feet the temperature decreased in winter 0.46" C. and 
in summer 0.77° C. per one hundred metres, and others found 
similar results. If we apply this law to warm and cold latitudes, 
which on general considerations wUl be safe, the decrease in tem- 
perature vertically upward will be more rapid at the equator and 
less at latitudes nearer the poles, while the temperature in a lateral 
direction decreases more rapidly in going toward the poles. We 
will have, therefore, toward the equator a preponderance of 
vertical' disturbances, and toward the poles a preponderance of 
lateral disturbances. In the re-establishment of a disturbed 
equilibrium between cold and warm regions the greatest con- 
trasts in the torrid zone lie in a vertical direction, while toward 
the frigid zone they lie in a lateral direction. Small differences 
in a lateral direction will therefore, in the torrid zone, be accom- 
panied by very violent disturbances, because the main contrasts 
lie vertically. This conclusion is verified by the well-known 

* Beport nf Hie Brilhh Amc. 1863, p. 42S. 
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fact that a lateral difference of only 5° C. in the temperature at 
the northern and at the soutbem limit of each trade-wind, which 
is equal to about \° C. in one degree of latitude, is capable of 
keeping these mighty currents unchangeably in the same direc- 
tion. In the temperate zone there must be much greater con- 
tr'iists before similar effects are proiJuced. In connection with 
this, it is found that in higher latitudes the velocity of progressive 
storms IB greater, but tlie diitruttiveness Ie>s, and also that the 
1 hne of meeting between the two currents is most mclmed as 
we go towird the poles, ind tppro*ches the verticil position as 
«e go towaid the equate: 

In trettmg local slorrm, whifh aie caused by verticil dis 
turbinceB it was sfifed that th>-v ire unknswn m the ar tii, 
ii^^ions, and are represented in the temperate zone onlj by 
■ludden and insignificant summer shower-, whde in the tonid 
zone they are developed on the most gigantic scale. The ever- 
rising current along the equator and the belt of cloud above it, 
with the two supply-currents b and b' {Plate V.), the trade- 
winds, were spoken of as an everlasting storm of this type on 
the largest possible scale. This mighty storm, encircling the 
whole globe with its sinuous belt of calm, and oscillating north 
and south, is differently affected and modified in different longi- 
tudes as it passes in its oscillations from land to sea, or the reverse ; 
and the vibrations of these special disturbances are felt vertically 
upward, producing violent local storms, and also horizontally 
toward the poles, originating progressive storms. Experience 
teaches that both these kinds of storms exist in the torrid zone. 

The local storms of the torrid zone are manifestly of the 
same character as those of the temperate zone, and therefore 
have already been considered. We will now endeavor to show 
how the progressive storms are also similar. We shall assume 
that the track of the hurricanes of the West Indies is a curve, 
as the cycionists describe it (see Fig. I), although this docs not 
seem to be established definitely as yet. 
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The tranaition from a warm to a cold region is mucii more 
rapid in a vertical direction than boiizmtillj anJ the contiasts 
are mucb sharper. This is cleirly instanced b) the compan on 
of the geographical distribution of plants m the ascent of high 
mountains in the torrid zine with the corre ponding distribution 
in travelling toward the poles where there will he found luthin 
a vertical distance of less thin three miles the ^me gradations 
that are spread over a Kteral distance of more than three tbou 
sand miles, which of course is a matter of common kniwiedge 

The re-establishment of in equilibrium between cull an! 
warm regions taking place mostly m a \erticil direction in the 
torrid zone, greater 'eontr'iats of temperature will therefoie be 
produced in storms here than m the temperate zone ilthough 
we shall not see them in a lateral lirection 

The currents 6 and b (Piute }.), coming down \ertically 
from cold regions which are at a comparatively short distance 
from the warm regions of the surface, will be proportionately 
colder when they reach the ground at the tropics, particularly as 
the storm develops, than the polar current will be when meeting 
the equatorial current in the temperate zone — i. e., in the torrid 
zone, a proportionately small difference io temperature laterally 
on the surface will have a greater disturbing effect than in the 
temperate zone. The two currents b and b', after they reach the 
groun<I, flow horizontally as siipply-currfents toward the region 
of the rising equatorial current A, forming, as before remarked, 
tJie two trade-winds, from north-east and south-east respectively. 
It will be remembered also, from the consideration of the local 
storms, that these two currents alternately displace each other 
in their annual oscillation, due to the motion of the sun north 
and south, either gradually or, if they have been fixed by local 
circumstances for six mouths in the same position, periodically, 
as in the ease of the monsoons. 

The one of the two currents b and b' which has in the annual 
oscillation reached iuto the region of the other will be tlie 
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mu'it heated fiom tiavers ng i longer distance on the surface 
and will a ^ume the office liell in the temierate zone bj the 
ecinatonil cuirtnt The other cutrent which from tiaversin^ 
a shorter distance on the surface is less heated when it begins 
the return oscillation to regain its fjinier position displaces the 
wi raer current m a simhr manner fa the actnn cf the polar 
cuircDt in thetemierate zone But as the return Dscillation 
whiLhiiould jtherwie hwe taken place gialualh extending 
o\er half the ye^r has been delayed hj bcal cit cum stances it 
must tiaverse its whrle disfan e m a much shorter time and 
the dispUtem nt ot the other current is therefore attended 
\ itb much giLater \Klence 

The region of calm A is, in such a case, somewhat compressed 
by the pressure of the conflicting currents, but nevertheless, for 
manifest reasons, remains of greater dimensions than the region 
of calm in the storms of the temperate zones. It must be re- 
membered, however, that this conflict of currents is produced by 
local circumstances, and, therefore, does not take place at once 
along the whole eiiuatoria] belt of calm ; and for this reason 
this belt of calm may be bent to the north or south by the 
storm in its oscillations. 

The continent of North America has an influence on the 
south-east trade-wind in the Atlantic Ocean similar to that of 
Asia on the soutli-east trade-wind in the Indian Ocean and 
China Sea, although not to as great an extent. It is drawn, 
according to Maury,* as far as IT" north latitude, and may 
reach in some cases farther north of the AVest Indies. It 
therefore, may be treated as a monsoon, although it does not 
preserve its direction continuously for six months, except in 
one locality. The displacement of it by the north-east trade- 
wind, thereforp, -when the return oscillatinn is begun, must ne- 
cessarily produce the most violent south-east storms. 

As there is no obstaele north-east of South America to de- 

* Wind and Current fllnrb'. 
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fleet the north-east trade-wind, the current 6, nor the south-east 
trade-wind, the current b', from their respective courses, they 
will meet at an angle; the plane of meeting or diagonal of 
forces m n {Plate X) will lie from east to west or from east- 
south-east to west-north-west, and the storm will travel toward 
the south-west. The " northers " in the Gulf of Mexico (m' «.', 
Plate X.) are doubtless storms of this kind, but may sometimes 
be produced by the real polar current instead of the north-east 
trade-wind, because the arctic belt of high pressure approaches 
the tropical belt of high pressure daring winter in this longitude. 

The storms of the torrid zone will not move over so great a 
distance as those of the temperate zone, because the annual os- 
cillations of the meteorological belts near the equator are not 
extensive as those of the belts nearer the poles; but they will 
he much more violent because of the much greater contrast in 
the temperatures of the conflicting currents in a vertical di- 
rection, in addition to the reasons before stated. 

If one of these storms at its crisis arrives over the "West 
Indies, its equilibrium may be disturbed in the lame way as 
in the origin of water-spouts. A tornado on a Urge scile or 
perhaps a series, apparently parts of one intermitting tornado, 
will then originate and travel in the direction o' the di'igonal 
of the two currents toward the north-west. This woul 1 account 
for the first branch of what the cyclonists suppose is a cyclonic 
hurricane travelling first to north-west or west-north-west and 
then curving to north-east, as was described when setting forth 
the Cyclone theory. When by such a storm the current c (Plates 
V. and X) has been thrown with the current h, making the 
whole volume of the current a, toward the region of the up- 
rising current ^, it would seem to follow that in the return oscil- 
lation the current b will join the current c in ila movement 
toward the arctic regions. For the movement of the current o 
to join b in its movement t^) A will, it is manifest, stop the sup- 
ply of the equatorial current of the temperate zone, and thus af- 
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ford room for the advance south of the polar current N. (Plate 
V.) Thus the saaie cause which draws c toward A also draws 
Nm the same direction. But this advance of the polar current 
will create a deficiency in the arctic helt of high pressure of 
such an extent as to draw toward it not only the current c, but 
alao b, thus originating a north-east storm through the temper- 
ate zone travelling at right angles to the first storm, and closely 
following it from o la d ct e. {Piute X.) If the south-east 
trade-wind b', reaching some degrees north of the equator, 
should have been changed into a south-west wind in the Gulf 
of Mexico, the continuity of the two storms would be still closer. 

The general resemblance of hurricanes, typhoons, tornadoes 
and water-spouts becomes more striking if we compare the 
places of their origin, the time of their occurrence and the 
appearance of the clouds as far as they have been described. 
The pamphlet issued by the TJ. S. Hydrographic Bureau, which 
has before been quoted, basing its statements on the treatises of 
Keller and others, says: 

" Hurricanes tjike place in the three great seas of the globe : 
the Atlantic, the Indian and the Pacific Oceans. 

"In the Atlantic Ocean the West Indies is the centre of the 
most terrible hurricanes known. In the Indian Ocean it is 
about the position of Rodriguez, Mauritius and Reunion 
Islands. In the Pacific, where very few observatioas have 
thus far been made, it is supposed to be in the vicinity of the 
Tonga Islands. 

" In the West Indies and their vicinity the season during 
which hurricanes may be expected includes the months of 
August, 8epl«mbet and October; at this period the naviga- 
tion of the West Indies, of the Gulf of Mexico and south coast 
of the United States should be avoided as much as possible. 

" If it is necessary to winter in these localities, a perfectly 
protected port should be chosen. Hurricanes seldom occur in 
June or July, 
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"In the Indian Ocean hurricanes take place from December 
to April — that is, during the warmest months of the southern 
hemisphere ; they seldom occur in November and in May, and 
are unknown during the other months of the year. 

" In the Pacific Ocean, to the south of the equator, the 
known hurricanes have taken place in November and in De- 
cember, and they appear to have much similarity to those of 
the Indian Seas. 

"In the Atlantic Ocean, to the north of the equator, the 
supposed extent of the zone where hurricanes are experienced 
is comprised between the latitude of 10" and 50° N. and the 
longitude of 50'' and 100= W. 

" In the Indian Ocean the extent of this zone in longitude 
is three thousand miles, from the west coast of Australia to 
that of Madagascar, and is comprised between the latitude of 
6= or 8= S. and 22° S." 

It will be noticed that in all cases the seat of the most vio- 
lent hurricanes is, like water-spouts, in the vicinity of islands- 
It will be noticed, also, that the time of occurrence is on both 
the southern and northern hemispheres during the hot season, 
and principally at the time when the monsoons change, or the 
south-east trade-wind is displaced by the north-east trade-wind, 
and vice versd. 

The clouds characteristic in the temperate zone of the ad- 
vancing equatorial current and those of the advancing polar cur- 
rent have also been observed in the torrid zone in the advance 
of the south-west (deflected south-east) trade-wind, and of the 
north-east trade-wind, and in each case moving against the pre- 
vailing current, thus indicating a similarity of cause and action 
to those of the north-east and south-east storms of our latitude. 

The fact that the hurricanes of the torrid zone — that is, their 
rotary portion — originate always at definite localities, and 
travel in a definite direction corresponding to what must be the 
diagonal of the forces of the two currents at the seasons of the 
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year «hen these storms take place, makes the re^erahlanre of 
tlie wholt phenomenon to our south-east storm eniHng in a 
tornado very striking. 

Tlie slow progresaive motion observed in the most ^^olent 
typhoons* bears also a strong likeuess to the iiTegukr aud 
tricky progress of the south-east storm.f The similarity is still 
further carried out, as will appear from the following ex- 
tract from Col. Eeid's Law of Storms, page 46, which agrees 
exactly with the description of a south-east fhere south-west) 
storm, accompanied by a tornado : 

"At Antigua it happened on the 12th of August, 1835; the 
wind during the first part blowing from the north, and during 
the latter part from the south, with a calm of twenty minutes 
m the middle of it The barometer was observed to fall 1.4 
inLh Trees were blown down as if forming lanes— an 

eSect which has been remarked in many other descriptions of 
huulc^nes~au 1 at its commencement the wind was described 
as coming in gusts 

Aecoiding to Eeid the most furious hurricanes of the Weat 
Indies seem to commence with a wind from the north, north- 
west or north-east; after this comes a cabn, and this is followed 

*Piddington tells m m the lliirWeiith memoir, wilh reference to the 
law of Klorms m India, an instance of a stationary etorm, illuBtrafed by 
ttie movement of a ship in the storm from 22d to 27tli of Feb., 1815 

Capper (Obsermliom on the Winds md Momoom. London, 18011 found 
aonie of tliese storma stationary. 

fl feel still more Inclined to think the tno branobw of the hiirrieune 
presented as travelling in a parabolic carve {Fig. 1), in which the one 
branch stands at a right angle to the other, two different kinds of storma 
—1. Because 1 tnow the one branch in the temperate zone to be oar 
north-east storm, at.d 2. it H-ill appear from investigattons made by 
Meldrnm that the hurrio.ne« at Mauritit,, are, as I ex^ct«d. really 
produced by two opposing currents whieli form an elliptical region of 
low Urometer between them. That Meldrnm calls them elliptical cy- 
clones, as will appear, proves only how difficnit it is to get rid of the 
Cyclone idea. 
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by wind^ from either the soutli, the south-east or south-west. 
They are preceiled by gentle bieezea or sultry calms aud bhiok, 
threatening cloutis, coming from the north or north-east, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning and a heavy swell of the sea. 

The kind of destiuction on land resembles that of our 
toinadoea There a^ipears to be sometimes au oscillation 
of the region of conflict north and south, and the south-east 
storra (in this case really a south-wed storm) may assume for a 
period the character of a north-east storm, which, as has been 
observed, sometimes takes place in the temperate zone at the 
point in the storm's duration when the two currents are almost 
balancing each other. 

Although the hurricanes of the West Indies seem mainly to 
be storms of the south-east kind, still there must be also storms 
of the north-east character. These may not be well developed, 
or rather may assume the character of south-east storms, on ac- 
count of the plane of meeting's becoming more vertical. The 
north-east storm will here, then, differ from the south-east storm 
only in the formation of the clouds and the direction of progress. 
The clouds even are likely to lose somewhat their character- 
istic stratified form, and the hazy stripes assume that modified 
shape of the different kinds of cirrus, as " mares' tails," etc., 
produced by the action of the powerful upward warmer current. 

Comparing the movements of the storm over the Atlan- 
tic Ocean and over the continent of North America, it ap- 
pears as if there exist two systems of storm-tracks in these 
longitudes, indicated on Plate X. by the dotted lines. These 
two systems, one over the continent, the other over the ocean, 
although separate, are in some connection on account of their 
proximity and common origin ; and sometimes they collide oa 
the coast, the south-east storm of the continental system falling 
into the north-east storm of the oceanic system. 

Let us take an illustration. 

The arrows b and c {Plate X) represent the dowu-comiug 
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currents at the tropics, c the equatorial current of the temperate 
zoae, b the north-east trade-wind of the torrid zone, and b' tlie 
south-east trade-wind, reaching far over into the northern hemis- 
phere. (Compare P&i(e 7.) If,now,inaDylongitu,ie,by apower- 
ful vertical disturbance, for instance oyer the West Indies or South 
America, 6' is displaced by 6, c will join b, and a south-we,sterly 
oscillation or south-east (here south-west) storm originate with its 
region of meeting in the direction of mm; and a rotary storm or 
hurricane may travel toward north-west from ntom. The flow 
of both the eurreufs b and e toward the south will stop the supply 
of the equatorial cun-ent c in the temperate zone, and originate 
the advance of the polar current from the north, or a eoutli-east 
storm in the temperate zone, probably in the storm-system on the 
continent at a. This creates a deficiency in the arctic regions, 
causing a north-east storm from c. In this north-east storm, 
01 letum osQlIation, b will join f flowing toward the aictic defi- 
(icncy and producing a northeast stoim over the Atlantic, 
ti ivellmg from c to d, and possibly to e or farthei The 
Mutheast stuim before mentioned, h»\iug in the mein time 
become deflected in the direction of the auow 5, omng to 
the physical chaiicter of the earths surfue, ind m addi- 
tion being attracted by the reirion of lo« baiometer of the 
noith cast storm, will stnke tbe north east storm oft the toast 
at 0, tt a right angle to its track The northeast &toim, in 
sliding along the coast, will finally double up the louth east 
storm at d, re-estaWi«hing the equilibrium at that ptint, ind 
«ili either begin a return oscillation or will continue on tomid 
J uiope This coale<icing of the storm? of the t«o s\,tLms 
« ould account for those \ lolent stoi ms nhioh are frequent on the 
coasts of Nova Scotia and New Jersey. We have described such 
a meeting on the continent in the hypothetical case when we 
treated the storms represented by the Signal Service Bureau 
as changing their direction at a right angle in the west at o'. 
Currents never change their direction unless they are deflected 
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by obstacles or deficiencies, and it does not seem possible that 
cue and tlie same storm can travel in right angles, as is said to 
take place in hurricanes and in certain storms mentioned by the 
Signal Service Bureau. 

It seems highly probable that there exist over the Eastern 
Atlantic Ocean and Western Europe systems of storm-tracks 
similar to those of the "Western Atlantic and North America. 

If future investigations should prove these theories of the con- 
nection between the storms in the torrid and temperate zones to be 
correct, the storms all over the globe would prove to be nothing 
but modifications by local circumstances, or particular develop- 
ments, of the general circulation of the atmosphere, as we found 
to be the case in the storms in the temperate zone, and we should 
then be enabled to telegraph coming storms in the temperate 
zone weeks ahead from the knowledge of those occurring in the 
torrid zone. 

The aerial sea around us could then indeed he likened to a 
living organism which keeps its material in perpetual health by 
circulation, in the same way as the body is kept healthy by a 
regular circulation of blood. The region of greatest heat, its 
heart, would send the air, its blood, through the currents, A, a, a', 
etc., its arteries, to the colder regions, its lungs, from whence 
they return in a similar manner to the equator. Storms would 
appear as special impulses in this circulation, by which the 
blessings of heat and moisture become more equally distributed 
all over the globe, and by which poisonous matter becomes 
scattered and change<l. An uncommon disturbance at the 
equator would be felt in its palpitations through tlie whole 
atmosphere, as a disturbance in the heart is felt in the pulsa- 
tions of the farthest branches of the arteries. 

At the equator we should then have the first cause of all 
storms. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CORSDBOUATIVE MVIDENVE FKOM OTHER .soUMCEfl. 
rpHE operations of Nature, at least in their beginnings, are 
-L not eomplicateJ, and she attains her greatest ends by the 
simplest means. The deeper her secrets are pnetrated, the 
more clearly it appears that the mnat complicated phenomena 
in this visible world are due to a few forces which seem to 
start from one common source, as the blood of the many veins 
m the body receives its Impulse from the heart. The force 
that makes the apple fall to the ground causes also the iiorlds 
to move in their orbits. Obscure and complicated explanations 
arc therefore always to be regarded with suspicion. 

The theory that I have set forth in the preceding pages is not 
thus complicated, nor is it dependent on the action of unknown 
forces, but upon those that are familiar. .Its basis is the phe- 
nomena of the motion of locally heated air, which are commonly 
known, and which may be seen around any fire and in the inter- 
change of cold and warm air through the open window of a 
heated room. It was not first assumed and then the facts 
sought for its corroboration, but it grew out of facts which 
had been gathered together with the simple desire to discover 
their true significance. The phenomena upon which it is built, 
so far as they are to be seen in the temperate zone, I have ob- 
served to follow each other as cause and effect in regular order 
without fail through a period of nearly a quarter of a century. 
They can be verified by any intelligent and careful observer, 
and are unexplained by any theory which has heretofore been' 
published to the world. But the proof of my theory does not 
depeud on my own investigations, being supplied also by facts 
brought out in recent investigations in Europe and this country, 
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the results of which are of the more value, aa they ai'e opposed 
to the inclinations of the investigators, who, being ojolonists, 
are at a loss to explain them. 

The attempt to reconcile them with the Cyclone theory has 
led to nui^rous complications, and has necessitated tfie assump- 
tion of new hypotheses without foundation in fact ; but to me 
they not only appear easily explainable, but are welcome as 
strengthening the conclusions to which my own investigations 
have led. 

I. 
C'onebm<m^ as to the storms of N'ortliem Europe drawn by 
Sildebrandmon frmn tlie study of lueather charts, based prin- 
cipally on hourly observations at TJpsala, Sweden* 

1. Regions exist of high and low barometer, which are 
surrounded by isobarometric lines of a more or less regular 
form. 

2. The isobars surrounding the areas of maximum barometer 
are further separated from each other, the winds are feebler and 
are variable, and the sky is generally serene ; these are thus the 
centres of fine, calm weather. 

3. On the contrary, around the lowest barometer the iso- 
bars are more crowded together (at least on one side), the wind 
stronger in proportion as the isobars are nearer, and the direc- 
tion of the wind is determined at aaiy point by the law of Buys- 
Ballot, so that the air seems to move about the centre of depres- 
sion in a direction contrary to the movements of the hands of a 
watch. At the very centre itself is sometimes found a region 
where the isobars are farther separated from each other, and 
where, consequently, the winds are feebler, 

4. All centres of depression come from the north. 

5. The path of a storm is generally preceded by a cloudy sky 
and rain or snow ; the rear is, on the contrary, less cloudy. 

* Taken from Pi'of. Spencer F. Baird's " Scientific Kecord" of Harper's 
Magaiine for December, 1873. 
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6. An intimate eonuection exists between changes of the 
various meteorological elements during a storm. In the more 
southern countries various perturbations obscure more or less 
the relation that in Sweden appears in a striking manner. By- 
studying principally the barometric minima of winter nighta 
ive have almost entirely eliminated these perturbations, and 
find— 

7. That the wind varies with a surprising regularity, so that 
from it we can fix at any time by Buys-Ballot's law the direc- 
tion in which the centre of low barometer is to be found. 

8. The nearer the centre passes the place of ohservation, the 
greater becomes the velocity of fall and rise of the barometer, 
and the quicker the wind veers if the centre is to the north, or 
backs if the centre passes to the south, of the station. 

9. If a new storm centre approaches, the wind changes in 
the direction called "backing" toward the south when the 
maximum barometer has passed, 

10. The pressure of the air and the temperature change in 
opposite directions, the daily curves of barometer and ther- 
mometer being, in fact, nearly contrary to each other. 

11. The changes iu the pressure of aqueous vapor nearly 
follow the changes of temperature. 

From the above Mr. Hildebrandsson appears as a cyclonlst, 
but his observations have been so accurate that for our purpose 
it is only necessary to explain and connect what seem to him 
to be independent phenomena. To any one who has compre- 
hended the theory I have advanced, it will be clear that Hiide- 
brandsson's regions of high barometer are identical with the 
regions of the polar and the equatorial currents, and the regions 
of low barometer, or " centres of depression," the region of calm 
between them. By this light the facts noted ia Remits 1, 2 and 
3 are also explained. 

The region of calm or of low barometer, being produced by 
the upward flow of the equatorial current in front of the polar 
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current, it ia readily seen why its size, and the consequent dis- 
tance between the isobars, varies in different storms; for the 
size and form of the region of calm are dependent on the nature 
of the conflict of the two currents, the velocity with which the 
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greater mass of air rises here. The isobars are on one side of 
the region of low barometer more crowded than on the other, 
for the reason that the equatorial current overlaps the polar 
current obliquely. If it were rising vertically, as in local storms, 
we should find the isobars on both aides equally distributed. 

Remit 4 I cannot understand in connection with the state- 
ments in Eemlt 5, and should suppose that there is either a 
typographical error in substituting " north " for south, or that 
the observations on which it is founded were made at a different 
season of the year from the others ; for it would clearly refer 
to our south-east summer storms, while Memlt 5 and others 
as cleai-ly indicate north-east winter storms. The discrepancy 
would probably be accounted for if the result has been arrived 
at by the system of averaging, which almost invariably proves 
deceptive. If Mr, Hildebrandasou had indicated the forms of 
the clouds, the point could be cleai-ed up. 

Results 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11, if viewed from our standpoint, 
appear simple and easily explained. 

We thus see in these results, with the one exception noted, 
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coDditioiis set down aa existing that are at the least not satis- 
faetorily explained by the Cyclone theory, if, indeed, it is 
attempted at all, but are, on the other hand, not only accounted 
for by our theory, but are those which it necesduaes. 

Mr. Hildebrandsson gives so many true and important data 
because the observations were made hourly. Mr, William Clem- 
ent Ley has come to somewhat similar results in relation to 
the winds of Western Europe. 

II. 
ProJ, John Wise'n experience in Im balloon ascension of July 
30, 1874. (See Appendix D.) 
The first course of the balloon after having ascended was in 
a southerly direction, being, therefore, in the polar current ; this 
course continued for several miles, until the balloon arrived at a 
point above League Island, which lies in the Delaware River at 
the mouth of the Schuylkill. Here it remained stationary, as 
related by Prof. '^Vise. I happened to he watching its course 
and observed the same thing, although my observation, if stand- 
ing alone, would, in the nature of things, be somewhat indefinite. 
At this point Mr. Wise made bis first observation, and found 
that the barometer indicated an altitude of 5400 feet, and that 
the thermometer registered 81° F. This was at nine minutes 
past four o'clock in the afternoon, eight minutes since the 
balloon left the surface, at which the thermometer had regis- 
tered 72° ; so that in these eight minutes the thermometer rose 
9'. The balloon was here in a calm. In the next three 
minutes the barometer indicated an altitude of 5500 feet; 
thermometer 81°, atmosphere " hazy," Three minutes later a 
rise of 100 feet was indicated, and a temperature of 82°. Five 
minutes later still a fall of 200 feet ; thermometer 79°, " hiiUoon 
slightly agitated." Five miuutea after this a rise of 200 feet; 
thermometer 8B°. After this the fluctuations of the thermome- 
ter and barometer were considerable, the greatest temperature 
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recorded being 90°, when the barometer indicated an elevation 
of 2250 feet, and three minutes afterward the same temperature 
at an indicated elevation of but 1450 feet. Mr. Wise, finding 
here a reversal of the ordiuary rule of a diminished tempera- 
ture proportionately to the elevation attained, thinks that it 
must be due to some unknown influence of Coggia's comet 
passing between the earth and the suu, but our theory supplies 
a simple explanation. 

That the balloon started in the polar current is evidenced by 
its taking at first a southerly course, and by the temperature at 
the surface, which was low for the season. At the altitude of 
5-100 feet it evidently emerged into the inclined region of meet- 
ing of the two currents; and as this region is mostly occupied 
by the up-rising equatorial air, the thermometer stood nine 
degrees higher than at the surface. That the balloon had 
emerged from the polar current is not alone indicated i>y the 
heat, but also by its being in a region of calm, aud by the fact 
that it suddenly almost ceased to ascend, taking three minutes 
to rise one hundred feet. The haze observed was, of course, the 
condensation of the moisture of the equatorial current, iu con- 
tact with the polar current. In the nest rise of one hundred 
feet the heat had slightly increased, and no haze is noted ; the 
balloon, therefore, appears to have risen into the full equatorial 
current. Mr. Wise nest descends two hundred feet ; the ther- 
mometer falls 3°, and the balloon is " slightly agitated," being 
probably only partly in the polar current. The next change is 
a noteworthy one, the thermometer in five mimites rising 7", 
while the balloon ascended but two hundred feet The next 
change is seen to be a diminution of temperature of 4° in an 
ascent of three hundred teet, which may be accounted for by a 
shifting of the plane of meeting bringing the balloon out of 
the full equatorial current into the mixed air of the region of 
calm ; this is indicated by the haze here observed. It is prob- 
able that the course of the balloon after this was mainly along 
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the plane of meeting of the two currents, at times being entirely 
in the polar current, at others entirely in the equatori;il current. 
This seems the more probable from the fact that at five o'clock 
the thermometer stood at 82°, the barometer indicating an alti- 
tude of 3450 feet, and two minutes later the thermometer 
registered 90° at an altitude of but 2250 feet, there being in the 
next three minutes a further fall to 1450 feet. The inference 
to be drawn from this sudden increase of temperature, 8° in 
two minutes, ia that the balloon had come entirely into the 
equatorial air, the descent of 2000 feet in five minutes being 
due to the balloon's having come into air much lighter than the 
cooler air in which it had been floating.* 

And again, at twenty-five minutes past five o'clock, the ther- 
mometer stood at 81°, and seven minutes later at but T0°, the 
balloon having risen in the mean time 1200 feet, and the next 
three minutes showing a further rise of 550 feet, the next five 
of 850 feet, the temperature remaining unchanged. The .sud- 
den diminution of temperature by 11° indicates that the balloon 
had gone into the polar air, which being heavier, a rise would 
at once take place, and we accordingly have the balloon rising 
2600 feet in fifteen minutes. 

These phenomena remain utterly unaccountable, unless our 
theory is true, Mr. Wise's supposed cometary influence being 
as much of a puzzle as the phenomena themselves. 

The optical effects observed by Mr. Wise are capable of a like 
easy explanation from our standpoint, and go to confirm the fact 
of the overlapping of two currents of difierent temperatures 
coming from o]>posite directions. From a point in the equatorial 

^ Since the up-rising equatorial air would exert lesa pressure on the 
bfti'omeler than tlie dense polar air at the same elevation above the aur- 
f.ite, the altitudes calculated from barometric obaervations in this case are 
noDaltogellierto be relied on ; and calculationaof heighta fsenerally should 
be made witli reference to the different characteristics of the two currents. 
The riilfiB to do this may be readily deduced from the considerations I 
have oflered. 
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current above the plane of meeting, objects on the surface of the 
earth, by the refraction of light in passing from the denser 
medium of the polar current, which is also in the shape of a 
prism, would not appear in their true position. Thus that 
which Mr. Wise mistook for the shadow of the comet was in all 
probabiiity the shadow of the bank of clouds which he describes 
as skirting the horizon. Also, what he thought was the " river- 
bottom grasses " in the Delaware must have been simply the 
reeds and loug grass growing in the marshes on its banks ; it is 
simply impoBsibie that the river bottom should have been visi- 
ble from his elevation, since it cannot be seen even from the sur- 
face of the water. It will be noted here that Mr. Wise says : 
" There was also during the two hours of observation more than 
ordinary refraction of light through the surrounding portions 
of air." The electricity observed is; as has been explained in 
treating of summer storms, to be looked for as a production of 
the friction between the currents and the condensation in the 
plane of meeting. 

It is easy to supply an explanation as to how Mr. Wise could 
have made so many previous ascents without finding anything 
to conflict with the established law of a regular diminution of 
temperature in ascending, even if he had always made as care- 
ful thermometrical observations as on the present occasion. If, 
instead of being in the polar current underneath the inclined 
plane of meeting, the starting-point had been in the equatorial 
current, the changes of temperature would have accorded 
with the weli-known law, as also would have been the case 
if the starting point had been in the polar current far enough 
to the north to have cleared the plane of meeting in the ascent 
of the balloon. 

Mr. Wise's experience seems to have been, in part at least, 
repeated by Erunelle in a balloon voyage of some length made 
in Eiissia, as reported hi a paragraph in Prof. Spencer F. 
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Baii-d's '• Scientific Record " of Harper's Ma'janine for Septem- 
ber, 1874. Prof, Baird says: 

"Tie most remarjiable feature of tlie voyage consisted in 
tho fact tliat tlie lower strata of air were colder than those 
above ; and even at night-time the former were found to be 
rushing along the earth's surface with great rapidity, while the 
upper currents of the atmosphere were in comparative qniet." 
From this Bronelle would appear to have made his ascent in 
the polar current near the region of meeting, where the air 
would have a considerable velocity, and have travelled princi- 
pally in the plane of meeting or region of calm. 

III. 

Prof. LwviWs eauminaUm of the Siffrml Service maps of 1872 
and 1873.* 

The daily weather maps of the Signal Service Bureau luivc 
atforded to Prof Loomis little other opportunity of deducing 
results than by averaging, and the conclusions arrived at from 
them are, therefore, mostly indefinite. The two or three defi- 
nite general facts at which he is able to arrive agree with my 
theory, although he himself comee to other conclusions. 

Prof Loomis says ; 

" Tht^e results (as to velocity and direction) are derived 
from observations made at intervale of twenty-four hours. 
They represent, therefore, not the actual progress of storm, 
from hour to hour, but the average progress for a period of 
twenty-four hours." 

Prof Loomis found, however, that there was little informa- 
tion to be gotten iVom these averages except that a considera- 
ble variation was manifested m the velocity and direction of 
particular storms; and going on to the observations made at 
shorter intervals, he finds a still gr»it»r diversity: "The ob- 
.servations made under the direction of the chief signal officer 
*Anierkan Joui~iud of Science and Artt/or July, 1874. 
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are made three times a day, and enable us to determine tlie 
cliange of position of a storm's centre for every period of eiglit 
lioiire. A comparison of tiiese obsei-vatioDs shows much greater 
variations in respect both to the direction and velocity of storm - 
paths than what is stated above. ... On the 6th of April, 1873, 
the path of a storm centre near the 
Mississippi River, in latitude 40°, was 
such as is shown by the upper curve 
in the annexed cut {Fig. 9), and on 
the 17th of April, 1873, the path of 
a storm centre near Chicago was such 
as is shown by the lower curve. In 
the latter ease the direction of pro- 
gress changed 360° in a little more 
than twenty-four hours, and in both 
cases the actual motion of the centre 
was for several hours westward at the 
in miles per hour. If, then, we take 
into account the actual motion of a storm's centre from hour 
to hour, we find that the storm-path" — t. e., of an individual 
Btorin — "may have every possible direction, and the velocity 
of progress may vary from fifteen miles per hour toward the 
west to sixty miles per hour toward the east. 

" It thus appears that the inequality in the direction and 
velocity of storm-paths is so great that a knowledge of their 
mean value aff()rds but a very uncertain guide in predicting 
the progress of a storm from day to day." 

It certainly would be a very discouraging prospect hr a 
scientific knowledge of storms if it were true, as Prof Loomis 
thinks it is, that a storm may go to all points of the compass, 
with a varying velocity guided only by what may be called 
accidental circumstances. Meteorology could then at best be 
but more or less empirical. 

There are no recognized theories to explain the phenomena 



rate of from ten to i 
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that Prof. Loomia lias investigated, and the esplanation lie 
himself oifers we shall show to be utiteuable. Now, if, in the 
absence of explanation, we can show that the principles we 
have set down will, without any violent assumptions, here apply 
to a solution of the difficulty, it will be admitted that these 
principles are at the least a step forward. Let us, therefore 
take the case of the storms of April 6 aod 17, 1873, repre- 
sented in Prof. Loomis" figure, which I take to substantially 
indicate their paths. The first oue of these storms is almost 
ideotical with the hypothetical case introdnced on page 102, 
and is there fully explained on our basis. The other storm is a 
movement that has come under my personal observation many 
times in the last twenty years, and with some modifications is a 
similar phenomenon to the first case. 

The equatorial current is drawn toward a deficiency at a 
iu the cut. Having reached that point and somewhat over- 
supplied the deficiency, a return oscillation takes place for a 
short time, generally about half a day, and then the equatorial 
current again moves forward in a northerly direction to supply 
another deficiency. I am satisfied that the conjunction of cir- 
cumstances necessary for such movements frequently occurs. 

In the return oscillation the storm often changes its character 
from a north-east to a south-east storm, these being really two 

f I 
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to retire below the horizon in the return oscillation in the same 
(iireetion from whence they came, and a short time afterward, 
probably the following day, to reappear, generally with their 
direction slightly altered. This observation will enable one to 
make general predictions with considerable accuracy, falling 
weather being to be looked for only in the forward move- 
ments of the storm. Movements of the above description occur 
most frequently in the spring and autumn, the seasons of trsiusi- 
lion, when one current moves to displace the other and to take 
up fo 1 fe y n onths a compant ely settle 1 pus t on 

Prof Lo m s n h s nve t gat ons of the 1 rect n lod 
velocty ot storiis hnlng here no cl e to the t vo nd 
direct ng pfwer natur llj eeks t hui e ofcl r itte Unt 
phenon ena that shiU sohe the p oblem He nve.t gates tl 
extent ot riin i ea of i i ort on ol the storn ot Ap 1 ''j 
1874, anl fin! thtt t 1 es mucl more n alvance tl an to 
there f the of 1 1 on te a al td F g 10 



wliich (with the exception of the lettering aud the line o d 
is taken from his article. The dotted line marks the rain- 
area and the solid elliptical lines the regions of low barometer. 
Prof. Tjiiomis accounts for this us follows : 
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"The eonnectioQ here discovered between the ,,..^.™ „ 
stoi-nis and the extcDt of the rain area cauuot be regarded as 
iLccidental, aod it is uot difficult to discover, at least iu part, 
the origin of this connection. The fall of rain— that is, the 
precipitation of the vapor of the atmosphere— is generally ac- 
companied by a fall of the barometer. According to the theory 
advocated by the late Mr. Espy, when the vapor of the atmo- 
sphere is condensed, its latent heat is liberated, which raUes 
the temperature of the surrounding air, causing it to expand 
and flow off laterally in all directions in the upper regions of 
the atmosphere, thus causing a diminished pressure over the 
region of precipitation, and an increased pressure on all sides 
beyond the area of the rain. 

" The progress of the storm eastward * is not due wholly to 
a drifting, resulting from the influence of an upper current of 
the atmosphere from the west, but the storm works its own way 
eastward in consequence of the greater precipitation on the 
eastern side of the storm. Thus the barometer is continually 
falling on the east side of the storm and rising on the west side, 
in consequence of the flowing in of colder air upon that side." 
Now, even if it were true that the rain-fall is the origin of 
motion in a storm, and its chief guiding power after its move- 
ment has begun, we should not have advanced, because the 
question as to the causes producing the rain area would be 
fully as imperative as the other. 

But that it is impossible is established by known fa t a 
for instance that storms frequently travel over a 1 abl 

distance unaccompanied by any rain-fall at ail and tl t n 
most cases the motion of the storm has already b g n b f 
the rain begins to fall. And then, on this theory h ^ uld 
the backward movement which Prof I>oomis ha n t d n 
several instances, and which I have often seen, possibly be ac- 
-The cut has here been reversed, eo that it may better be compared 
with PUite ril. ; the arrow ehould be underslood to point to tlie east. 
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counted for? or how could the south-east storms travel, having 
the rain area in the rear? It is true that the motion of storms 
is due to traction, but the attracting force is not the rain 
area, but a deficiency of air in another locality. 

A simple comparison of Prof. Loomis's figure with Plate 
VII., Fig. 1, will explain why in north-east storms the rain ex- 
tends so far in advance of the region of low barometer. Recol- 
lecting that the region e d of the plate is identical with the 
region of low barometer of the figure, and that b of the plate is 
directly above 6 of the figure, it will be seen that the rain area 
of the figure is exactly underneath the clouds of the plate, 
which is certainly the proper place for it. 

Prof. Loomis next investigates the influence which the ve- 
locity of the wind in front and in the rear of a storm has upon 
the storm's progress, and arrives at important results. 

He says : " The averages were taken both of the velocity of 
the storm's progress and the velocity of the wind in the east 
and west quadrants of the storm, when the following results 
were obtained : 

Velocity of atotm Velocity of wind VelocLly of ..Ind 



3 numbers indicate that the stronger the wind on the 
i of the storm, the less is the velocity of the storm's 
The velocity of the wind in the west quadrant gene- 
rally exceeds the velocity in the east quadrant by twenty-two 
per cent. When the velocity in the east quadrant is equa! to 
that in the west quadrant, the velocity of the storm's progress 
is seven miles per hour greater than the mean ; but when the 
velocity of the wind in the west quadrant exceeds that in the 
east quadrant by forty-four per cent., the velocity of the storm's 
progress is seven miles per hour le$a than the mean. 

"Some persons might have anticipated that an increase in 
the velocity of the wind in the western quadrant of a storm 
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would have the effect of driving the storm eastward more 
rtipidly— that is, of increasing its velocity. But we shall see 
hereafter that upon each side of a storm's centre the wiod 
blows obliquely inward, and hence we must infer that in the 
central region of the storm there is aD upward motion of the 
air ; and this is the cause of the precipitation of vapor—that 
is, the cause of the rain-fall. An increase in the velocity of 
the wind in the western quadrant is accompanied hy an in- 
crease in the velocity of the upward motion in this quadrant ' 
—that is, an increase of precipitation. This increased precipi- 
tation of vapor tends to depress the barometer on the western 
side of the storm— that is, tends to retard the eastward motion 
of the storm's centre ; and this cause may operate with suffi- 
cient force to carry the storm's centre westward, as actually 
happened in several instances in the years 1872 aud 1873. On 
the other hand, an increase in the velocity of the wind in the 
eastern quadrant tends to produce a greater precipitation on 
the eastern side of the storm's centre— that is, tends to push the 
storm's centre eastward, or increase the velocity of its progress." 
The explanation Prof. Loorais gives of the facts he has 
found shows the incapability of the present theories, and is 
manifestly unsatisfactory; while, on the other hand, the facts 
are not only roidily explained by our theory, but 'are those 
wliose existence follows from it as a matter of course. 

Prof. Ix)omis makes the average storm travel due east in the 
direction of the arrow (Fiff. ^- 

1 1 ), and divides it into four 
quadrants. Of these abo 
is the " west quadrant " and 
a d e the " east quadrant," ^^' 
the firat being in the rear 
and the other in front of 
the region of low barome- 
ter. Now, comparing his 
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results with the laws of velocity we fouud in the consideration 
of north-east storms, the agreement k very apparent. 

The progressive velocity of the north-east storm depentls first 
on the amount of deficiency ia the north which draws the equa- 
torial current toward it, and second on the resistance the polar 
current offers to its displacement. This resistance, the pressure 
of the cold air toward warm regions, is least, of course, when 
the deficiency in the north is greatest, and increases as this 
deficiency is supplied. 

As in the progress of the storm the deficiency in the north 
becomes supplied from above, the pressure of the cold air to- 
ward warmer regions — i. e., the obstaole it presents to its dis- 
placement — increases ; and from the consequent banking up of 
the polar current the plane of meeting becomes more vertical, 
and the equatorial air more quickly reaching cool regions, more 
condensation takes plaoe, which liberates a greater amount of 
latent heat, and this in turn expands the air and causes it to 
rise from below more rapidly and In greater volume Thus 
the velocity of the equatorial current — the " wind in the west 
quadrant" — is greater when the banking up of the polar cur- 
rent — the "wind in the east quadrant" — causes both its own 
velocity and that of the storm to grow less. 

Prof. Loomis has been able to find a partially true law frora 
averages of the Signal Service observations, because the Signal 
Service noted only north-east storms ; but if he had been given 
the observations of south-east storms alone, he would have de- 
duced a law just the reverse of the one he discovered. If, how- 
ever, he had been given the observations of both north-east and 
south-east storms, averages would have brought him no result 
at all. His law is, after all, only applicable to a certain period 
of the north-east storms' development, as will be noticed by refer- 
ence to our particular consideration of the subject. 

The following is confirmatory of the elliptical form of the 
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I legion of calm aa opposed to the form made necessary by the 
(-■yclone theory : 

" In fifty-five per cent, of the whole number of cases, the 
major axis of the isobar exceeded the minor axis by one-half 
of ite whole length ; in thirty per cent, of tbe cases, the major 
axis was more than double tbe minor axis ; in nine per cent, of 
the cases, the major axis was more than three times the minor 
Mis; and in four per cent, of the cases, the major axis was at 
least four times the minor axis, 

"These results appear to me ia prove that the eentrifiigal 
force arising from the circulation of the wind around the storm 
centre cannot be the principal cause of tbe fell of the barome- 
ter, for otherwise the shape of the storm would be more nearly 
circular." 

IV. 
TeMmonyfrom th^ Report of General Albert J. Myer, Chief Sig- 
nal Offieer of the United Statei irmy fr the y a 187" 
TleLnted States S gnal fee v e s o weU organ zed and 
m i^ed fo pu poses of ob«crvat on that t has estahl sh d tl e 
tenee ot n j ortant meteo -s tl at are ent rely ne ^ t tl e 
Cy lone tl eory and are not prov ded for by t Ti e nomencla 
tu e and i rangen nt of these n eteor<i a tl erefore o ue 1 at 
iilefiute anl to he ueful u tl e ] re eat conne t n n tbe 
n re clearlj define 1 AA e 11 en leaver to do so f m ja 

In the Monthly AA eathe Ee e ^ to Ma h 1874 the atmo 
pi er e d sturb^nce a e 1 ded nto two cla ses stn n and 
lones and ant cycl nes The sto -ms ind cy lonea a e 
t 1 e un Icrstood as areas of barometr c lepre on s nee tl e 
t 1 e ases noted a e j oken of as twelve not ceable dep es 
sions ;" while the anti-cyclones are spoken of as " areas of high 
barometer, around which the win<i drew in a general direction 
with the hands of a wateh," which ia iu the opposite direction 

12 
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to that assigned to the iviuds of a cyclone by the CycIoQic 
theory. The characteristics of these phenomena are further 
given as follows r 

"Some of these aati-cyelonie areas have been very large, 
covering more than one-half of the country at the same time. 
The pressure of the atmosphere near their centres or crests has 
in some cases been as high as 30.58 and 30.73 inches. The 
general path pursued by those meteors has been from north- 
weat to south-east. They have largely served to determine the 
temperature, wind and humidity conditions of the entire country. 
They have also exerted a marked and potent influence on the 
direction, intensity, etc., of all the cyclonic centres. Some of 
them remained stationary, or almost so, for several days in the 
north-west" 

Areas of high barometer are not spoken of by the Signal 
Service as anti-cyclones except when to the north of the cyclonic 
areas. The areas of low barometer, or the " storms and cyclones," 
will be readily recognized as our regioa of meeting of the 
opposing currents. Now, the " anti-cyclones," it will be noted, 
are for this month " very large, covering more than one-half of 
the country at the same time ;" the barometric pressure is very 
high; their general path is southerly; they largely serve to 
determine the temperature, wind and humidity of the whole 
country ; and they exert a " marked and potent influence on 
the direction, intensity, etc., of all the cyclonic centres," It is 
further stated that the winds during this month were "charac- 
teristically from the north-west, the " only observable excep- 
tion " being in " the Gulf of Mexico and the Western Gulf 
States," All these conditions indicate that the " anti-cyclonie 
areas" are nothing more than the area of high pressure of our 
polar current, moving southward either as the return oscillation 
of a north-east storm, or in an aggressive movement, displa- 
cing the equatorial current and producing south-east storms. It 
has been already explained that in our theory the changes of 
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thp wind in a forward movement of the polar current ire in the 
lH^e^sei order to the ^hingeg m t f rward movempi t of the 
eiuatorial current in 1 thtitlore the diflerence nottd b\ the 
■^i^nU Se V e n tl nds ot the cydo les ind the anti 

cjclonea goei to corro! o ate the lefinit ons we ha\e given to 
tl ese terms The a t cyclonic areas would be verj large in 
Mar h n the XJn te 1 btates since the polar current is then still 
t] e p e 1 ng w n 1 Now if the anti-cyclonic areas are the 
polar u rent nov g soutl ard, we raust look for the area of 
Icpresi, on or eg on of meeting, in front of them, which will 
be n ore or leb pro n nt the movement of the polar current 
IS. in ag^res ve one or ne ely a return oscillation. This the 
Ma h Weat! er Revie t does not give in direct connection 

th the ant cyclone s n e those are treated as iudependent 
llenomena 1 t under the head of "Storms and Cyclones" 

e find iter an enume at on of the "twelve noticeable de- 
1 re n ot the month the following : 

Bes des these term se eral depressions have apparently 

Ivanc d f ra the \ c n ty of Hudson Bay, south-eastward I y, 
n rly to the Lower L Ice region and St. Lawrence valley, 
but scarcely producing any marked effects in these sections, 
because their centres were moving eastward on higher parallels 
of latitude. 

" Meteorological data, gathered from various sources, show that 
these storms have been very severe after passing off the Ameri- 
can coasts, and have apparently become more violent as they 
penetrated the middle and eastern side of the North Atlantic. 

" Without endeavoring to explain this last-named fact, it may 
be proper to notice that large masses of ice and icebergs were 
reported during March moving southward and eastward off the 
Newfoundland coast and banks." 

These depressions moving in the same direction as the anti- 
cyclones are probably those we are in search of;* the Signal 

*Sinee this wbb written the Signal Service Report for 1874 has eorae 
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Sei-vice, iu default of obsei vations from the North, infers that 
the centres of the depressions were in higher latitudes, but this 
is in all probabilitj eironeous 

If, now, with the definition ot terms we have given, we pass 
on to the consideration of the Signal Service reports of indi- 
viiJual storms, we shall find I think that our theory and the 
phenomena as presented in these leports agree very well, and 
that a simple and latioudl explanation is furnished. 

(a.) The Jfova fieoha and Neujoundhnd storm of August 23, 

24 and 25, 1«73 (Chief feignal Officer's Report for 1873, 

page 1025, Appendix E ) 

The account of this storm is given in au able report to the 
chief signa! officer by Professor Cleveland Abbe of the Signal 
Service Bureau, with five maps showing the direction of the 
winds and the barometric pressure from August 23, at 4.35 
p. M., to August 25, at the same hour. 

Prof. Abbe considers that this storm probably origiLatcd 
near the coast of Senegambia, Africa, on August 13, moving 
north-westerly across the Atlantic until the 22d, when its course 
changed to a north-easterly direction, running up the coast of 
North America, gathering force meanwhile, until it culminated 
near the coast of Nova Seotia and Newfoundland, after which it 
continued its course, with diminishing force and increasing size, 
across the Atlantic, reaching the northern part of Great Britain 
on the 3l8t, and Norway on the 2d of September. He thinks its 
history (see Fig. 17) from the 18th to the 26th is clear, and be- 
lieves " that the centre of the cyclone and its most terrific mani- 
festation of power did not pass directly over Nova Scotia, but 
kept perhaps two hundred miles off its coast," but adds, " 1 am 
aware that discrepant observations may be adduced conflicting 
with this conclusion," and speaks of " the multiplicity of couflict- 

inlo my hands; and from the consideration of it furtlier on, the asiump- 
tions 1 have made Iiere would seem lo l>e confirmed. 
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ing accounts conc«rning the positions of vessels and tlie weatlier 
experienced by them on the 23d, 24th and 2oth." 

It la to be presumed that Prof. Abbe has, as is natural, 
attached the most importance to those observations which seem 
to corroborate his own theory, not recognizing the significaace 
of those which conflict, and it woiild probably make the agree- 
ment of this storm with our theory more evident if we htid the 
"discrepant observatioos " to which he alludes. We hope, 
however, to establish this agreement by means of the data 
which he has furnished. The maps used are reproduced from 
the ones given in the report. 

That which Prof. Abbe treats as one and the same storm 
undoubtedly embraced, from August 23 to August 26, two 
separate and distinct storms, one of which, a north-east storm, 
tra-selied up the Atlantic coast in the track of Prof. Abbe's 
cyclone, and the other, a south-east, coming from the lake 
region in the north-west, struck its flank off the coast of New 
Jersey, f This south-east storm is not known as such by the 
Signal Service, although it was certainly the chief agent in 
the destruction on the Nova Scotian coast; but they liave 
given the data by which to trace its course. 

The Signal Service Weaiker Rev'i&w for August, 1873, traces 
several "anti-cyclones" as follows; 

" The paths of the centres of the several areas of high ba- 
rometer arc traced on map No. 1. {Fig. 12.) 

"These areas, with but one exception, were first observed in 
British America, after which they moved with such uniformity 
and became so unusually well defined as to render it possible to 
locate their centres at each of the tri-daily reports of this ofiice 
* I was fallj convinced tliat a BimUar collision of the nortli-east and the 
soiitli-east Btorms frequently takes place on our sea-board long before I 
oblained any confirmation from the Signal Service invesiigations. My 
alteniion was first drawn to the subject from observing the occurrence ii( 
thmider and lightning when a north-east storm mas in progress, which 
seemed fo me abnormal. 
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from tlie time of tJjeir first appearance until they finally passed 
beyond the limits of observations, 

"The general direction of these paths while the areas re- 
mained central on the continent is approximately from the 
north-west to the south-east, but for want of more extended 
observations their final direction after passing off the coast 
remains as yet undetermined." 

Now, by a reference to the map it will be seen that So. 4 of 
these areas of high barometer is first noticed at Manitoba in 
the afternoon of August 22, and at midnight of the same day 
the centre is placed north of Lake Superior. In the afternoon 
of the 23d the centre is placed north of Lake Huron, and by 
reference to Fig. 13, we fiad that at the same time the southern 
limit had reached the sea-coast. The polar current evidently 
divided north of I>ake Huron, one branch following the valley 
of the St. Lawrence, the other keeping the original direction to 
the south-east. The cause of the division is readily found in 
the topography of the country, the heavy polar air being 
bai-red by mountain-ranges and flowing most rapidly over the 
lowlands. A glance at a general map of the United States 
will show that the current would thus flow across Lake Onta- 
rio, New York State, eastern Pennsylvania, Maryland, Dela- 
ware and central and southern New Jersey, avoiding the 
mountains of northern New Jersey and south-eastern New 
York, until the whole depth of the polar current had reached 
them. Fi^. 12 wiU indicate the several paths between tlie 
mountains which the polar current may take in its south- 
easterly course. The area of depression in front of tho 
advancing polar current has in all probability been considered 
by the Signal Service as a series of unconnected "local storms," 
Now, we are not given the local storms for August, but there is 
a map of their distribution for July; and making allowance for 
a slight shifting north with the further advance of the season, 
we find that the region of greatest frequency of local storms in 
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August will lie just m the path we have traced for the polar 
current The Weather Review for July further says: "The 
numerous local storms that are experienced during the Hummer 
months have a certain relation to the large areas of high and 
low barometer, to the topography of the country, the position 
of the ocean and other bodies of water, etc.;" also, "as. in 
former years during this month, so in the present year, with 
scarcely an exception, the areas of low prct^sure first became 
apparent in or beyond Dakota and Manitoba." 

The polar current in its southerly course so far having been 
displacing eiioatoria! air that offered little resi'.taiice, the con^ 
tmuous south-east storm marking its passage might readily be 
mistaken by the Signal Service for unconnected local stonn.s. 
But when it reachss the Atlantic coast, and strikes the equato- 
rial current of the north-eaat storm that is travelling over the 
ocean, the south-east storm assumes much greater magnitude 
than it had before ; and here the Signal Service have observed 
it, although, the region of meeting being by this time out at sea, 
they note it merely as "indications of some atmospheric dis- 
turbance " which they attribute to the " cyclone," in reference 
to which the Weather Review for this month says : 

" Although this storm did not occur within the limits of our 
stations, there were indications of some atmospheric disturbance 
off the middle Atlantic coast on the 23d which warranted the 
prediction made in the Probabilities written from the afternoon 
report of that date, viz. : ' For the New England and middle 
Atlantic coast, threatening weather,' and from the midnight 
report of the same date, ' For the New England and middle 
Atlantic coast, stormy weather,' with cautionary signals at 
Cape May, New York and New London." 

The map, however {Fig. 13), shows the whole south-cast 
storm extending from the coast of Virginia to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence. The isobars will be noticed to show a regular in- 
crt:iBo of pressure to the north-west, indicating the inclination 
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of the face of the current ; by referring to Plate VU-, Fig. % 
the poaitiou will be made clear. The isobar 29.80 of Fig. 
13 probably represents part of the line e'" A'" of the plate, 
but it will be noted to be drawn as a semicircle ; it is, 
however, entirely on sea, where there are naturally no con- 
nected observation'*, otherwise it would in every probability 
have been drawn parallel to isobar 29.90, and extending almost 
as far to the south. 

Such is the position of the south-east storm on the afternoon 
of August 23. Iti right wing had arrived off the Atlantic 
coast earlier than its left wing ; and had struck the north-east 
storm out at sea, when the left wing had probably just reached 
the Gulf of St. Lawrence. The middle was doubtless in the 
act of overtopping the northern branches of the Appalachian 
range, which had barred its advance, since Prof. Abbe reports 
at this time "continued north-westerly winds" from Mount 
Washington. 

The north-east storm is also reported by Prof. Abbe as " at 
noon of August 23 in latitude 37° and longitude 67", with 
south-westerly gales" — Ihe, e<^a,Uiri<>.lc,urvmt — " at the Bermudas. 
At this time the barometric depression attending the cyclone 
aeenis to have extended to a distance of at least five hundred 
miles north-west and northward of its centre, with falling 
barometer and cloudy weather reported in Kew England and 
Canada," * 

The equatorial current, thus sweeping to the north-east, dis- 
placing the polar air in front of it, changes its position when 
the polar current of the south-east storm falls into its side. 
Fig. 14 shows what action has taken place during the following 
twenty-four hours. The north-east storm has doubled up the 
right wing of the south-east storm, and at the same time 

» If Ibis liad been really a cyclone, it is not easy to see wliy the centre 
eboiild be ho much iieHrer the barometric pressure of 30.10 at the Ber- 
mudaa tbim tlie corresponding pressure in the norlh. 
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has advanced its own right wing to meet the left of the other, 
which has turned the high lands south of the St. Lawrenee and 
comes down from the north ; while in the middle the polar cur- 
rent has overtopped the mountains, and now advances with an 
unbroken front. The main conflict is shifted somewhat to the 
north, and has narrowed its area; the regions of low barometer 
of both storms have coalesced, and couform to the coast-line ; 
the great fell in the barometer indicates great violence. The 
reason for gi-eat violence is manifest. The passive equatorial 
current of the south-east storm and the passive polar current 
of the north-east- storm have disappeared, leaving in conflict 
the active and aggressive elements of both storms, and com- 
bining therefore the strength and fury of both. 

This action is better developed by midnight of the same 
day (Fiff. 15) ; and the isobars are more parallel, and have 
approached each other more closely. The plane of meeting 
has therefore become more vertical, and the rush of the equa- 
torial current against it would be more destructive. Prof. Abbe 
. Hays : " Between sunset and sunrise of this night occurred the 
greatest destruction of life and property in this region"— the 
Nova Scotia coast — " due to a terrific easterly wind, which within 
twenty-four hours backed from south-east to north-west." This 
shows that the polar current ia advancing, but probably very 
slowly ; and it is most likely that one or more tornadoes have 
occurred at the same time, which would travel along the coast 
toward the north-east. 

The arrow in latitude 49", longitude 47°, in connection with 
the arrow in latitude 44°, longitude 54°, seems to indicate a 
return oscillation of the polar current of the north-east storm, 
which would add another element to the conflict, and give the 
region of meeting probably a triangular shape. On the morn- 
ing of August 25 (Fig. 16), the exhaustion of the storm begins 
to appear, the polar current of the south-east storm being seen 
by the isobars to have advanced, and the return oscillation of 
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the Dorth-cast storm appeariog by the arrow to have reached 
Newfound laud. 

This indieates that the deficiency in the north 1*iward whieh 
the equatorial current was moving has been supplied, and that 
this current is tlierefore weakened. 

This is also shown by the meteorological conditions at the 
Bermudas, over which the tropical belt of high pressure seems 
to have been oscillating. 

By referring to the maps it will be seen that on August 23, 
at 4.35 P. M., the descending tropical current, which supplied 
the equatorial current of the north-east storm, was sufficient to 
produce a pressure of 30.10, and, as shown by the ari-ow, after 
reaehmg the suiface, travelled towaid the north-east. During 
the nest twenty four hours the barometric pressure had fallen 
to 3006, the direction of tbe wind being unchanged; at mid- 
night of the 24th the piessuie bad fallen to 30.03, and the 
wind had mateiialH changed its direction, indicating that the 
north-east storm had ceased to advance. On the morning of 
the 25th the barometer stood at 30.00, 

The explanation of the whole atmospheric disturbance seem,i 
to be possible, although it could be wished that more data had 
been given. 

Prof. Abbe states, " The highest pressure of the month was 
attained at the Bermudas on the 18th of August, and rainless 
weather continued in these islands from the 16th to the 21st 
of the month ;" and at noon of the 18th there were " light north- 
east winds and falling barometer at the Bermudas." The infer- 
ence from this is that the current o of Plate V. had joined the 
current 6 in a southerly movement to supply some deficiency in 
equatorial regions; which had probably caused a south-east- 
more strictly a south-west— storm in the torrid zone. The 
withdrawal of the current c from its ordinary course would 
originate not only the return oscillation of a north-east storm 
which had passed over the Atlantic on the 13th, 14th and l.'ith. 
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and which will be considered farther on, but probably also the 
movement of the polar current in the Nova Scotia south-east 
storm. The winds at the Bermudas from the 16th to the 18th 
are not given, but their beiiig light at noon of the latter day 
with falling barometer would seem to show that the south-east 
storm of the torrid zone had gone far south, that the deficiency 
had been supplied and a return oscillation northward was about 
to begin, the current b' a? Plate V. displacing the current b, in a 
north-east storm wJiich would, pi-obably, begin in the neighbor- 
hood of the spot where Prof, Abbe first notes the " cvclone." 
{Fig. 17.) By the 21st we find the region of meeting of this 
storm is approaching the Bermudas, since there is reported at 
noon of this day at tliese islands " falling barometer and strong 
north-easterly winds veering to south-east." When the current 
resumes its usual course, it will he in turn joined by the cur- 
rent b, and this will continue the return oscillation of the torrid 
south-east storm as a north-east storm up through the temperate 
zone. We fiud at noon of the 23d " south-westerly gales at the 
Bermudas," with barometric depression, " at least five hundred 
miles north-west and northward," and " falling barometer and 
cloudy weather reported in New England and Canada." 

The entire phenomenon from our standpoint will thus be seen 
to consist of distinct individual storms, connected with each 
other, but differing in kind, and not, as Prof. Abbe thinks, one 
continuous storm from the coast of Senegambia to the British 
Inlands. 

It seems probable, however, that the gale experienced by the 
bark "Crest of the Wave" off the coast of Senegambia on 
August 13 might have been in connection with the storpi of 
the 31st in Great Britain, and September 2 in Norway. It is 
not impossible that duriug this time occurrences took place on 
the eiistern coast of the Atlantic similar to thosg we have 
described on the western; and it is highly probable that a 
definite north-east storm-track exists over Western^ urope. 
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into the side of which falls a south-east storm-trtick lying over 
the British Isles, Norway and Sweden, 

(6.) The storm on the coaM of New Jersey during August 13, 14 
and 15, 1873. (Report, page 1026, Appendix E.) 
Prof, Abbe speaks of this storm as preliminary to the one 
we have just considered, but does not setra to discover any 
definite connection between them. There are too few data to 
establish its manceuvres in detail, but such as we have indicate 
that it was of the same general character as the phenomena we 
have been considering, and part of a series of storm oscillations 
over accustomed tracks. 

The north-east storm is indicated by " south-westerly winds 
and rain on the 13th, 14th and 15th," at the Bermudas, with 
steadily rising barometer, followed by lighter winds and pleasant 
weather on the 16th, and at the same time north-easterly winds 
and gales a hundred miles off the Middle Atlantic coast, " with 
northerly winds and clear weather " over New England and Nova 
Scotia. The south-east storm, although no " anti-cyclone" was 
observed, is to be seen in tbe " area of slight barometric de- 
pression" and variable winds west of the Alleghanies on the 
morning of the 12th, with " easterly winds, clouds and light 
rain" reported on the Middle Atlantic coast. 

The middle part of the south-east storm seems to have first 
reached the coast while the wings were detained by the moun- 
tains north and south. The decided fall of tbe barometer by 
the morning of the liSth, "and north-easterly winds increasing 
about to high, with rain prevailing" throughout the Middle 
Atlantic States, indicates that the regions of low pressure of the 
north-east and the south-east storjns had coalesced, as in the 
Nova Seotia storm. "The in-draft of air from the ocean" pro- 
duced " increase of the disturbance," since it was the aggressive 
equatorial current of the uorth-cast storm swung round to 
oppose the aggressive polar current of the other. It is signifi- 
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cant tlmt tbi, » has been quite frequently nolioed on other occ«- 
.loni" "In New England the pressure had sligbtlj ri.en. it 
being apparently highest at that time over Maine and New 
Brunswick," showing the advance of the left wing of the polar 
current of the south-east storm. The advano, of the right 
wmg IS seen in the " secondary barometric depression " appear- 
ing on the morning of the 14th to be "central over the penin- 
sula lying between the Chesapeake and Delaware Bays" It 
bears tlie cbarscteristics of a south-east storm, being accom- 
panied by t,vo or more tornadoes. The exhaustion of the storm, 
•nd the re-estahlishment of equilibrium apparently took place 
on the New England coast. 

M The Arm o/ April 14 to 18, 1873. (Report, page 1097.) 
The foil account given by the Signal Service of this series of 
storms is here repniduced ; the nine excellent maps, however, 
which accompany the original cannot here be given. 

"A storm-centre that was found to exist in Dakota on the 
morning of April 13 continued developing itself slowly over 
Nebraska and Kansas during the afternoon and night, with 
threatening weather and south-easterly winds in the Upper 
Mississippi and Missouri Valleys. Breckenrijge, Minnesota, 
reported heavy snow the following morning, with high northerly 
winds. The storm now commenced moving eastward toward 
the lakes, where cautionary signals, ordered up on the previous 
day, heralded its advent. Central in Iowa on the afternoon of 
Apnl 14, it appeared to be moving remarkably slow, while the 
pressure was diminishing very rapidly eastward to Lake Erie. 
After reaching Illinois, the midnight reports of April 16 showed 
that the storm-centre had divided itself into a number of small 
but very distinct areas of barometric depttssions, extending 
eastward to the Alleghanies, with threatening and rainy weather 
in the Ohio Valley. The several small storm-eeutres united 
again during the following day, with the exception of one. 
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which moved south -east wardly into the Carolinas, The former 
Btorm-centre now chaiigt'l its easterly course to a north-easterly 
direction, moving toward the lower lakes, but making very little 
progress — so much so that the centre remained almost station- 
ary in Southern Michigan for sixteen consecutive hours. 

"The small area that had moved into the Carolinas also 
changed its direction, and appeared as a well-developed storm 
on the coast of New Jersey on the afternoon of April 17. That 
area of low barometer which was over Illinois, Southern Michi- 
gan and the Ohio Valley on the 16th continued over nearly the 
same portion of country, with special storm-centres in Indiana 
and Lake Huron, up to the night of the 17th, when it moved 
north-east to Lake Ontario by the moraing of the 18th, where 
it prevailed as a very large area of low pressure over the 
entire lake region on the afternoon of the 18th. The midnight 
reports of this date, however, showed the storm to be confined 
to the St. Lawrence valley, with rain and snow and brisk 
westerly winds over the lakes. Moving along the St. Lawrence, 
it again united over New Brunswick with that portion which 
Lad been moving along the Atlantic coast, and then disappeared 
beyond the limits of our stations. During the six days that 
this storm had been central in the United States, its frequent 
changes of direction, its dividing and reuniting, have made it, 
in many respects, one of the most remarkable storms traced by 
the Signal Service since its oi^nization." 

The phenomena which here appear so obscure find a natural 
explanation by the application of our principles. In the spring 
of the year, when the positions of the atmospheric belts begin to 
shift northward with the sun, the equatorial current displacing 
the polar and becoming the prevailing wind in our latitude for 
the sea on the chinge is not eflected without a severe conflict, 
especiallj at the commencement of the mo^ ement. This con- 
flict, fiom the flexible and elastic character f the contending 
bodies is a seue. of oscillations backward and forward. Over 
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land tto belt of polar .ir U in winter dmwn fartiier to the 
Eontli, as the belt of equatorial air is in summer farther to the 
north, than over sea. When the spring movement begins, 
therefore, m North America, the polar eurrenl lies tiirther to the 
south in the heart of the continent than upon the sea-boanj. 

Prior to the phenomena which the Signal Service record, the 
equatorial current had undoubtedly gone to the north, and tlie 
deprt^ion seen first in Dakota was a south-eiist storm produced 
by the reaction of the polar current. The first map of the 
Signal Service (April 14, 7.36 i. M.) shows the advance of the 
equatorial current in a north-east storm, the isobars lying from 
south-east to north-west. It also shows an equatorial pressure 
from the south-east, the riglit wing of this current. The other 
maps show a series of oscillations : when one wing of the equa- 
torial current swings forward, the other recedes; at times the 
one current prevails, at times the other. When the polar air 
advances, it conforms to the oonfigaration of the surface; and 
where it strikes elevations too great to be surmounted, it is cut 
in two, and the regions of low barometer in front of its branches 
appear separate and unconnected. These branches may even 
take somewhat different courses. When the equatorial current 
advances, it surmounts the elevations, and the regions of de- 
pression again unite. The phenomena during these four day, 
therefore consist of a iuccoBion of north-east and south-east 
storms changing into each other. 

(i) Sergamt Fnderici Meyer', Bepmi m tlu, North Polar 
Ihj,odUw„, 1871-73. (Chief Signal Officer's Report, page 
996.) ^ 

Sergeant Meyer accompanied Capt. Hall's north polar eipe- 
dition by direction of the chief signal officer, Brig-Gen. Myer; 
we extract the following from his report referring to the meteoro- 
logical conditions of arctic storms : 

■' The motion of the barometer-eolumn was very marked, with 
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north-east and south-west winds; being very fluctuating and 
generally high, but falling with a north-east wind, and very low, 
but rising with a south-west wind." 

"North-east gales showed different features, and, as it ap- 
peitrsj these characteristics were very marked, if I distinguish 
two classes of north-east gales : 

" 1. Such as were the primary imi)ulse of a violent commotion 
of atmosphere, inducing a south-west gale at an adjacent place. 

" 2. Such as were induced by a south-west gale in action at 
an adjacent place. 

" It is evident that in the arctic regions, where sea channels 
and streaks of land follow in regular order, polar currents will 
always select their paths, either on laud or on sea, in accord- 
ance with the greatest tension of atmosphere, dependent upon 
the season ; they will induce a south-west wind, which, on the 
contrary, selects its path wherever the air is the most rarefied ; 
a mutual displacement takes place, and two gales blow in oppo- 
site directions at adjacent places. This frequently was actually 
observed at Thank God Harbor and vicinity. 

" Here are the characteristics of the two classes of north-east 
gales : 

" When a primary impulse, a north-east wind was always 
preceded by high atmospheric pressure, low temperature and 
almost entire absence of moisture ; veerings at the commence- 
ment and close of the gale were in accordance with the law of 
gyration. During the gale the barometer would fall, the ther- 
mometer would rise, and relative humidity increase. 

" When a secondary action, a nortli-east wind was preceded 
by low atmospheric pressure, high temperature and low rela- 
tive humidity; veerings before and after the gale took place 
contrary to the law of gyration. During the gale the barometer 
would rise slowly, temperature would almost remain stationary, 
and relative humidity would increase rapidfy. 

" South-west gales also had two different characteristics : 
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" 1. Preceded by low barometer, high temperature and rela- 
tive humidity ; veerings before and after the gale, in accordaace 
with the ]aw of gyration ; rise of barometer, fall of thermometer, 
and stationary relative humidity during the gale. 

" 2. Preceded by low atmospheric pressure, high temperature 
and low relative humidity ; veering before and after the gale, 
contrary to the law of gyration; rise of barometer, fall of 
thermometer and rapid rise of relative humidity during the 
gale. 

"Velocities above forty miles per hour were very frequent; 
light and pleasaet winds were observed from all points of true 
bearing. , . , Observations on clouds were made at times of 
sj-stematic observations : formations, similar to those known in 
our climates, were noted ; strata were prevalent, and the cirrus 
cloud was seen in the reo^ion of cumuli " 
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rain on land, but the form of snow on the ice." 

It will be remarked that Mr. Meyer particularly notes that 
" two gales blow in opposite directions at adjacent places," and 
that "a mutual displacement takes place," which is the basis 
of our whole system. 

We have in his description also the north-east and the south- 
cast storms— here really south-we«( storms, since the polar current 
is undeflected — with their characteristic meteorological changes 
in pressure, temperature and direction of the wind. There is 
not to he seen, however, in the frigid zone the distinguishing 
characteristics of the south-east storm regarding form of clouds, 
development of electricity and profuseness of precipitation, no 
thunder-clouds, lightning or "cloud-bursts" having ever been 
observed in arctic regions ; and the south-east storm is therefore 
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assimilated id these respects to the north-east. This is of course 
due to the fact that the plaoe of meetiug of the two currents is 
here at a greater inclination than farther south. In fact, it is 
not to be doubted that there is a tendency of the plane of meet- 
ing in both kinds of displaeemeDts to approach more nearly a 
vertical position in equatorial regions, and to approach more 
nearly a horizontal position regtilai-ly as we advance toward the 
poles. The reason for this is manifest ; the sun's rays falling 
more vertically at the equator, the equatorial current rises more 
vertically, being more heated, and as the poles are approached 
the equatorial current, being leas heated, flows over the polar at 
a greater inclination. For simplicity it may be stated as a rule 
that the tendency of the plane of meeting to incline corresponds 
with the inclination of the sun's rays. 

The features of the gales that Mr. Meyer has observed are 
here arranged in tabular form to make the changes more 
evident. 
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\Mud m a south-east storm are identical with those in the 
return oscillation of « north-east storm, the phenomena in 
these two movements dUTeting only in the form of clouds, 
amount of precipitation and development of electricity ; and as 
these characteristics of the sooth-east storm are wanting in the 
frigid zone, the storm system may he considered as merely 
hackward and forward oscillations of the two cnrrents, the 
polar current displacing the equatorial or the equatorial the 
polar, the diiference between a return oscillation and au ad- 
vancing storm of the other kind being merely one of degree. 
Mr. Meyer indicates the difference in dividing his gales into 
" primary impulses " and " secondary actions." 

The Urst division of the north-east gate will be recognijed as 
the displacement of the polar current by the equatorial ; the 
change of wind being such as would be observed from a stand- 
point on the right side of the storm. 

The second division of both kinds of gales is almost identi- 
cal, and corresponds with the displacement of the equatorial 
current by the polar, the standpoint of observation being on 
the left side of the storm. The hist division of south-west gales 
is the same movement as these last observed from the right 
side. 

Mr. Meyer's observations of the clouds will bo noted to 
accord with the theory that has been advanced regarding their 
formation. 

The fact which he also observes that precipitations falling at 
the same time on land and ice took the form of rain over the 
former and snow over the latter is corroborative of the views 
advanced regarding the formatiou of snow. 

(e) The Iowa and IlHnma tornado of May 22, iS71i. CEeport, 
page 1047, see Appendix C.) 
These tornadoes were investigated by Sergeant James Mack- 
intosh, who was sent to the ground for the purpose with very 
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thorough and excellent instructions. He was fortunate in the 
amount of testimony he was enabled to gather and the number 
of intelligent witnesses he found. The facts he reports are very 
valuable * and he deserves credit for the hbor he expended in 
discovering them, but the conclusions be driws aud hi- method 
of reaaoning are at times, to say the least rather extraordintrj , 
as for instance when he computes that the storm cloud "must 
have been sixteen miles in height." 

The facts in these tornadoes agree very mirkedly -with tho^e 
of the West Cambridge tornado, and show that they onginited 
and developed under exactly the same circumstances There 
were present in each instance a valley and a bill in the same 
relative position as Prospect Hill and the ^aUe> east of it, 
there is the south-west wind with a high tempeiature, ind the 
north-west wind with a low temperature there is the long 
black bank of cloud hanging in the north we-t for a long time 
and advancing slowly south-east ; there are the ■^ime movements 
of the vortex along its whole track; there are the tiiangular 
areas of destruction and tht«e uninjured, (See Fiff. 20, Appendix 
G) There are also many other corroborations of the explanation 
given of the West Cambridge tornado, of which one of the most 
interesting is the mud manufactory doing its work this time on 
the body of a living witn^s, who " was wet and covered with 
mud," and who, in further explanation, says : " Felt very cold ; 
felt warm soon afterward; seemed to be surrounded with a 
heavy mist." A¥e find here realized several phenomena which 
the theory deduced from the West Cambridge tornado only 
indicated as possibilities ; such as parallel and intermittent 
tornadoes and hail-storms (at Keokuk, Des Moines, Lincoln 
county, etc.), a water-spout, and vortices one immediately in front 

* In my invesligiitions in the Went Cambridge tornado I lind difficulty 
in finding miflicient wilnesseo, particularly aa to the temperature and 
oilier conditions of the north-west wind. In tliis lift particular especially 
Mr. Mackintosh's invectigation admirably supplements mine. 
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of the main vortex, tie other in its rear, manufacturing hail- 
stones. {Fit/. 22, Appendix C.) The witnesses all agree that 
there was a long black bauk of cloud, cumulo-stratus, charac- 
teristic of the south-east storm, lying for hours along the north- 
em horizon, stretched out from west to east. They agree that 
the cloud " rose " — i. e., travelled to the south-east — but did not 
pass the zenith, the southern sky being cleai', and that the tor- 
nado-cloud travelled beneath the cumulo-stratus and in the 
general direction of its line toward the east. They almost with- 
out exception saw the rotation of the tornado-cloud, and most 
of them are positive that the upper clouds, although in commo- 
tion, did not rotate. Some saw clouds from the south flying to 
the north, and from the north to the south, which without 
question is the zig-zag motion of the vortex as seen from a dis- 
tance. The testimony is conclusive that there was a warm 
southerly wind followed by a cool northerly wind after " the 
storm " — i. e., the tornado — bad passed ; and some witnesses 
even testify that the warm wind returned, indicating a begin- 
ning of the return oscillation of the south-east storm. One man 
says : " The wind before the storm came from the south quite 
strong. Then it grew calm. Then there came a very hard 
wind right from the north. It felt cool as the storm passed, 
but grew warm soon afterward." 

The existence of a south-east storm extending over a large area 
seems to be unquestionably established, and any one who has com- 
prehended the system set forth in this volume will readily recog- 
nize as the offipring of this storm all those tornadoes, hail -storms, 
"cloud-bursts," thundc -showers, "local storms," and kindred 
phenomena, which occurred over so extensive a region on the 
same day along the region of meeting of the two currents. 

Recognizing the natural relation of all these phenomena to the 
south-east storm, and through it to each other, there is no difficulty 
in comprehending their occurrence in different latitudes and 
longitudes, and at different hours of the day ; and it is easy to 
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separate each oDe from those with which it is in connection, giving 
each its proper individuality. It will be seen that the path of 
each tornado is easterly, varying a little as the plane of meetiug 
of the currenia may have been bent one way or the other, or 
with the configuration of the ground ; tliat each tornado origin- 
ated at a noticeable depression in the face of the country; that 
in many inatances; when nearly exhausted, it gathered fresh force 
upon striking a new depression, or in other words that another 
tornado originated here ; that the country intervening between 
tornadoes was visited by high winds, heavy rains or hail-storms— 
ail explained by our theory and othenvise virtually inexplicable. 

Mr. Mackintosh, not knowing the south-east storm at all, has 
feUen into the error of thinking it a tornado, to which he thus 
gives gigantic proportions, making its diameter at least thirty 
miles, and considering it " somewhat probable that the tornado 
had a radius of one hundred and twenty miles." He calculates 
ite force as trillions of horse-power — an amount simply incon- 
ceivable. After making his calculations toward this result he 
goes on to say, the italics being ours : 

" These figures convey a better idea of the tremendous power 
of the tornado than any mere verbal description could do. 
They also show that the power evolved by the cjDudensation of 
vapor, while enormous, is by no means sufficient to supply the 
whole energy developed by the tornado. We must therefore 
look for another source of power. This is no doubt to be 
found in the destruction of the atmospheric equilibrium by an 
abnormally-warm southerly current flowing under a much colder, 
and consequently specifically heavier, stratum of air. This 
brings us to the consideration of the general atmospheric con- 
ditions under which the tornado originated, 

" An area of low barometer existed in the Mississippi and 
Missouri valleys on the 20th, 21st and 22d of May which 
moved very slowly northward. This induced a southerly cur- 
rent, abnormally warm for the season, over a large portion of 
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the interior of the cootinent. The result was a series of violent 
lofal storms, or spasmodic atmospheric convulsiona, along the 
whole southern declivity of low barometer. These storms were 
generally accompanied by hail, and always by lightning. They 
reached a climax in the tornado, which is the subject of this 
paper, and in that which simultaneously devastated a portion 
of Kansas. The circumstances under which these terrible 
meteors arise are, therefore, easy of comprehension. They are 
the same as those which produce the beneficent thuuder-ahower, 
ouly they exist in greater intensity. The warm southern cur- 
rent, drawn toward the centre of low barometer, passes nndtr 
much colder and heavier air. So long as the greater specijte 
gravity of a given volume of the upper stratum of air, which is 
due to a lower temperature, is balanced in the lower stratum 
by the greater density consequent upon greater pressure of the 
t^ame volume of air, so long may the atmosphere remain in a 
folate of unstable equilibrium. Any disturbing cause may, 
however, destroy this state of unstable equilibrium, because the 
moment the pressure upon the underlying warm air becomes 
equal to that upon the upper stratum it becomes tlie less dense, 
and therefore specifically lighter. Consequently, as soon as an 
openiug is broken through the upper strata, the state of unstable 
equilibrium is immediately destroyed and a powerful ascending 
current formed. It is manifest that the state of unstable equi- 
librium may continue until the density arising from the lower 
temperature exceeds that arising from the greater pressure. 
The moment this occurs the unstable equilibrium is destroyed. 
The nearer the atmosphere approaches to this condition, the 
more intense will he the consequent convulsion. It seems prob- 
able that in the case of tornadoes this total destruction of equi- 
librium is a frequent, if not a constant, accompaniment." 

I quote this passage because it contains the statement of a prin- 
ciple held by eminent authority, which is that a warm current can 
pass under much heavier air. To refute this it is only necessary 
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to recall to mind the old Franklin experiment of the candle in 
the open window of a heated room. Light air can no more 
flow under heavy air than oil can flow under water. AVe all 
know that temperature diminishes in ascending from the surface 
of the earth, but we also know that the air grows lighter and 
the barometer falls. The theory that heavier air is in suspen- 
sion above a region of low barometer toward which the southern 
current is drawn is manifestly erroneous, since the height of the 
barometer Is governed solely by atmospheric pressure, which it 
is presumed uo one will deny. 

Upon Mr, Mackintosh's statement that of two strata of air 
one possesses the " greater ^eoifie gravity" and the other the 
"greater density," it is not necessary to eommeut. 

V. 

Testimony regarding a tornado at Winchendon, Massachusetts. 

The following letter from ex-Pres. Hill of Harvard was 
written in the latter part of 1851 ; the testimony it contains is 
the more valuable front the countenance he gives to it. 

Pkof, "W. Blasius : 

Dear Sir: On Saturday morning, after your lecture in Wal- 
thara, I chance<l to meet Chauncey Newhall, Esq., of this town. 
I asked him if he took any interest in the tornado. "No," 
said he, " not much. I saw one twenty-eight years ago, when I 
was just twenty-one years old, and was so well convinced of the 
causes of it that I supposed no one could differ from me. 
When this one took place in Waltham, it was under such pre- 
cisely similar circumstances that I could not doubt it was from 
the same causes, and so have thought nothing about it since." 
1 asked liim about the Winchendon tornado, and he replied 
that it was Sunday afternoon, about five or six o'clock ; that 
there had been a strong south-west wind blowing all day, and 
was still blowing ; that for some hours black clouds had been 
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rising in the uortli-west horiisoji ; that the north-west wind 
bearing these clouds, meeting the south-west wind in Pomeroy'a 
Valley east of Northfield Mountain, produced au eddy or whirl 
that rau in a, cycloidal path between the opposing winds for 
tweuty miles or more eastward, till it struck Tolly's Mountain ; 
after crossing this (he eddy did not descend again to earth, but 
went on whirling iu the air, scattering down leaves, twigs, 
boards, etc., etc., the ruins of farm-houses, forests, etc., which it 
had destroyed. 

I thought this testimony of great value to you, aod hasten 
to transmit it. Yours, etc., 

Tiios. Hill. 

The following account may refer to the same tornado as that 
described by Mr. Newhall, although there wouid seem to he 
some discrepancy in the dates ; if it does not, the evidence is 
still stronger, the locality being the same. The extract is taken 
from The Collectiona of tiie Neio Hampshire Historical Society 
tor the I'm, 1824, vol i , ptge 241 I have italicized the most 
•-client points "After the great riins of the 3d and 4th of 
Septembei, 1821 the weather was generally calm and plea 
•-ant The eighth an 1 nmth ocre wirm, the litter sultry The 
mud m the attemoon blew fiom the wuth uesl until about si^ 
o (.lock, when a datl cloud was obsened to rise rapidlj in the 
?? 'rih and north uest, and pass in a sovih easterly direction illu- 
mined in its course by ince?<!ant flishei of lightning There 
WW a m{st terrifying commotion in the cloud itself and i(a 
ippearance gave notice that irresistible power and desohtion 
"ere its attendints Few, however apprehended the dinger 
that WIS threatening or that their dwelhngs «hich had long 
withstood the fury of the tempe^it were to be swept awav like 
Inives before the winds of autumn The tornado was felt and 
it is said to have commenced, near Lake Champlain. Hail- 
storms and violent winds were also experienced in various 
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parts of the United States at the same time, and nearly at the 
same period in the West Indies. The whirlwind entered the 
State at Cornish, and crossing the mountain gathered its 
strength as it passed through Croydon, Here the house of 
Deacon Cooper was shattered, his barn and its contents en- 
tirelj' swept away. Passing on in a direction east-south-east in 
its progress, collecting into a narrower compass its power, its 
path, was along the lowlands, till it came to the farm and 
buildings of Harvey Huntoon, in Wendell, about eighty rods 
distant from the borders of the Sunapee Lake. The people iu 
the house, eight in number, were frightened by the appearance 
of the cloud. They saw the air before it filled with birds and 
broken limbs of trees. In an instant the house and the two 
barns were prostrated to the ground, etc. . . . The village of 
Poughkeepsie, New York, was this day visited by a destructive 
hail-storm. Its duration was about ten minutes, during which 
an unusual quantity of hail fell, and in balls measuring from 
ten to fifteen inches in circumference, and weighing from three 
to fourteen ounces. A tornado which occurr&l in Massachu- 
setts at the precise time with that here is thus described in a. 
Worcester paper : 

"•About six o'clock Sunday evening, September 9, a blj.ck 
and terrific cloud appeared a little south of the centre of 
Northfield, Franklin county, nearly in the form of a pyramid 
reversed, moving very rapidly and with a terrible noise. In 
its progress it swept away or prostrated all the trees, fences, 
stone walls and buildings which came within its vertex, which 
in some places was not more than twenty rods and in others 
forty or fifty. It passed from Northfield through Warwick 
and Orange, to the south-westerly part of Royalston, where its 
force was broken by Tully Mountain. Its path was strewed 
for a distance of twenty-five miles, through the towns of Royals- 
ton, Winchendon, Ashburnhara and Fitchburg, with fragments 
of buildings, etc. The appearance presented by the ti'ack of 
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the wbirlwind indicated, aa nearly as tlie writer can judge from 
actual inspection, tliat tlie form of the cloud and the body 
of air in motion was that of an inverted pyramid, drawing 
whatever came within its influence toward its centre of motion.' 
'• The extent of the whirlwind in New London was about 
four mJes, varying in width as the column alternately rose and 
fell From then e t] ^ d up the north-west side of Kearsarge 
Mounta n appa entl) n t vo columns, which closed again in 
one as t ettle 1 d V the pp isite side int« Warner." 

"V\ e ce n the f rego n„ an extensive south^^st storm travel- 
1 ng from the eg n of the groat lakes to the Atlantic coast, 
compan ed 1 y t m 1 es hiil-storms and similar phenomena 
at \ar o ^ pla e 

VI. 
SIM f on Ik t r, 01 Prof. B. Mohn of C4™Ko»«< 
A r»a, ^ I C MeU M. A., of Maurltkie, to puMm', 
pro) ou led lo 01 ir of eelebrattd moleirrohgMe, in oo- 

imdano, , II a renU o» of Ik Mdeorohgioal Ctforaoe 
at Le^iiff 1 1872 

The object of the resolut on of the Leipzig Conference was to 
obtain the opinions of celebrated meteorologists in various parts 
of the world as to the practicability and usefulness of weather- 
telegrams and storm-signals. A report embodying i«plies from 
some thirty gentlemen to tlie circular issued was made to 
the International Meteorological Congress at Vienna in 187,1 
and published in the following year at Berlin, edited by Dr' 
Q. von Boguslawski. From this publication the following ex- 
tracts are translated. 

Prof. Mohn, in his article, which is marked by his usual 
ability, says : 

"No small part of the storms which have visited Southern 
Korway have come without warning. The reason lies in the 
iniperfection of the theory, in combination with the scarcity of 
telegrams and the inadeqnate number of observers for contin- 
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uoos obsepvalions. The changes in He .tmosphere often take 
place with such rapidity that it is impossible to draw conclu- 
sions from the condition of the weather in the morning .3 to 
the storm ou the next day. Several instances may be men- 
tioned here: Storm-centres from uorth-weat coming without 
affecting the barometer in Thurso (north-west storms on the 
west coast and in Southern Norway) ; storm-centres from the 
Arelic Sea coming over tlie Gulf of Bothnia (strong northerly 
winds in the eastern portion of the country) ; the rise of the 
gradient in consequence of the fact that the atmospheric pres- 
sure in the neighboring countries is sinking, while at the same 
time in Norway it is rising. 

"Storms which we predicted from Christiania in the middle 
of the day, and which in the morning had not yet reached the 
cities on the coast, bad often, according to observations, been 
completely developed at the lighthouse stations by the morning. 
Such warnings come too late. . . . 

" Storms whioh we are so fortunate as to be able to signal 
early enough are those which belong to barometric minima 
that arc well developed in the morning in the British Islands, 
especially in Ireland and the Hebrides ; or storms from the 
north-west belonging to the rear of barometric minima which 
show themselves in the morning with low pressure in Southern 
Norway, 

•■ Storms of whioh we can give a forewarning are those which 
belong to a barometric minimum. Nevertheless, there are cases 
in which wo cannot give forewarning to the Norwegian coast 
of a storm, although tolerably low barometric minima show 
themselves in the British Islands ; this is the ease when the cold 
in Norway is continuous and strong. The best indication of 
a storm we have in the circumstances of the temperature at 
Dover, which lies two thousand feel above the level of the sea. 
The setting in of southerly winds and rise of temperature takes 
place at Dover from one to two days earlier than in Christiania. 
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In this case it maj be taken for granted Hal a barometric mini- 
mum may extend over the country. Bat if the cold i, aerere 
and continuons, the barometric minima pass either south of 
Norway, the southern coast of which in that case experience, 
wind, scarcely of the strength of a storm, or they pass to the 
north of the western coast toward the Arctic Sea. 

"Storms which deyelop themselves in the limits betw»n 
barometric minima and maxima, whose gradient, assume 
sometimes considerable magnitude in consequence of the sinli- 
mg of the atmospheric pressure in the minimum and its rising 
in the maximum, wo cannot indicate, as the amount of van., 
tion of the atmospheric pressure at the different localities is 
proportionally small, and we are without linowledge of the 
conditions of the simultaneous occurrence of these phenomena." 
In Prof Mohn's description we may recognize the two liinds 
of progressive storms. Those which he describes as announ. 
oing themselves first at Dover, England, with a southerly wind 
and rising tempetaluie, readily identify themailvei with our 
north-east storm.. The setting in of southerly wind., accom- 
panied by riling thermometer at Dover, indicates that the re- 
gion of meeting of the two currents is passing. Dover is about 
two thoosud feet above the level of the sea, but the highest 
strata., the characteristic advance cloud of a north-ea.t storm, 
IS ordinarily at a height of about six miles, and, therefore, when 
the change in the wind and temperature is observed at Dover 
these advance cloud, would probably in most case, be already 
in sight at Christiaoia. 

These north-east storm., if the inclination of their plane of 
meeting doe. not vary materially from that in tic norlh-ea.t 
storms of America, should be visible in England and \orth- 
western Europe by their advance clouds from one to three days 
before the region of low barometer arrives. I have frequently 
in this country seen them three days in advance. 

The storm, which Prof Mohn says cannot be predicted, and 
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which he describes as coming from the north-west or north- 
east and developing in the rear of the barometric minima, or 
the region of low barometer, agree with our south-east storms. 
They cannot of course be predicted by tlie barometer, because, 
when the barometer falls, the storm has already arrived ; but 
their characteristic cloud, the cumulo -stratus, can ordinarily be 
seen at least several hours in advance, and severe storms almost 
invariably give sufficient warning to escape danger. 

The observation regarding storms of this class, that their 
"gradients assume sometimes considerable magnitude in con- 
sequence of the sinking of the atmospheric pressure in the 
minimum and ite rising in the maximum," agrees perfectly 
with our theory, since, as the plane of meeting toward the crisis 
of the storm assumes a more vertical position from the banking 
up of the polar current, the difference in prepare in the two 
currents is, of course, proportionately greater. 

Prof. Mohn is the first eminent authority to corroborate my 
theory by drawing a distinction between these two kinds of 
storms, and his testimony seems also to warrant my assumption 
that there exists over the Eastern Atlantic and Western Europe 
a similar system of storm-tracks to that which I am convinced 
exists in America. (See Plate X) There would then probably 
be also a similar coalescing of south-east and north-east storms 
as takes place on the Western Atlantic sea-board, which would 
explain the violence of the storms experienced. 

This assumption is strengthened by Prof Mohn's ability to 
predict at times storms coming from the north-west by a ba- 
rometric depression in the south of Norway, This bears a 
resemblance to Prof. Abbe's observation on the Atlantic coast 
of America, connecting disturbances on the coast with others 
inland, of which, however, it seems to be the converse. The 
probabilities, it is to be supposed, are that the barometric de- 
pression on which Prof. Mohn bases his predictions belongs to 
an advancing north-east storm with which the south-east storm 
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collides. This, however, in the absence of more data, is but 
speculation. 



Mr. C. Meldrum, secretary of the Meteorological Society at 
Mauritius, says : 

"Our storms have such a uiiiform character, as compared 
with those of Europe, that the determination of their centres, 
approximate distances and progress is at present well estab- 
lished, and this by observations at a single station, which are 
daily published till the danger is over. . , . 

" Temperature, aqueous vapor, humidity and dew-point are 

of secondflru in»n/^f+OTi.T^ t^ ^. ;,.j ^_.. . /• .1 



J importance to a judgment of the existence and 
rse of storms at Mauritius. As simultaneous indications 
they are sometimes quite useful, but the barometer, the direc- 
tion and strength of the wind and the character of the clouds 
{,'ive the principal indications of a coming cyclone, Ordinarily, 
the temperature is high before the setting in of a hurricane,' 
while the elasticity of vapor and the humidity are compara- 
tively low. At the approach of the storm the weather becomes 
rainv and stormy and the temperature begins to fall ; the elas- 
ticity of vipor and the humidity begin to rise. But even when 
these indications are wanting, a falling barometer, an increasing 
wind from south east and the appearance of high, white cirrus 
and cirro stratus douds, -nhich gradually cover the sky, and at 
Hst change into a deep nimbus, are infellible prognostics of a 
distint bunicane During the first part of the passage of a 
hurricane at Mauritius the wind is unchangeably polar, and 
during the la«t pirt equatorial. The elasticity of vapor 
and humiditj are gieatest with northeriy and westerly winds— 
! e in the equatoi nl current At this time, however, the centre 
mdminly hi, pissed, and the danger is over; thus an increase 
of the elasticity of vapor comes ordinarily too late to serve as 
a warning. ... Id regard to the storms at Mauritius, our sole 
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difficulty is the uucertaiiity as to when and whore an appi'oach- 
jng cyclone will return," 

The last sentence would seem to indicate the oscillation of 
storms at Mauritius, which Mr. Meldrum states are of " a uni- 
form character." It will be noted that in their beginning the 
wind in these storms is " unchangeably polar," and aftertvard is 
equaiorioi, and simultaneously with the change of wind there 
is a change in temperature, moidure and atmospJterio pressure. 

If these storms were cyclones, how would it be possible that 
atfirst the wind is " unchangeably -poiiir," and after the "centre" 
has passed not only is it from the opposite direction, but has 
changed in its temperature, mmMiire and pressure f These 
changes would not be possible in the same current of air, which 
is necessary for the Cyclone theory. The "infallible prog- 
nostics" are observed to be " a falling barometer, an increasing 
wind and the appearance of high, white eirrits and cirro-stratus 
clouds" (our itratas), " which gradually cover the sky, and at last 
change into a deep nimbus." This e.-caoUy agrees with my obser- 
vations of the north-east storms of the temperate zone for the 
last twenty years. 

These storms, however, seem U> have assimilated to south- 
east storms in the same manner as the south-east storms of the 
frigid zone seem to have assimilated to north-east storms, and it 
will be remembered that in considering Sergeant Frederick 
Meyer's report it was shown that the cause of these assimilations 
is the different positions of the plane of meeting, which in the 
conflicfs tends to assume a more vertical position as we go from 
the poles to the equator. 

The distribution of the different kinds of storms over the sur- 
face of the earth from the equator to the poles is, then, in 
beautiful accord with the distribution of heat, their prime origi- 
nator, and it follows that loeal storms are typical of the torrid 
Kone, progressive storms of the frigid zone, and boUi of the 
temperate zone, according as the torrid climate of summer or 
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the frigid climate of winter prevails. Thus the local storma 
are moat gigantic in the torrid zoDe, are merely aiimmer showers 
in the temperate, and are not observable in the frigid ; the pro- 
gresaive storms assimilate to the south-east storm in the torrid, 
are difitinctly both north-east and south-east io the temperate, 
and assimilate to the north-eaat in the frigid. The ioeo-pro- 
gresaive storms, occurring only in connection witli south-east 
storms, are greatest in the torrid aa hurricanes, typhoons, etc. ; 
are on a smaller scale in the temperate in the shape of torna- 
does, waterspouts, etc., and have never been known in the frigid. 
In the same way it would follow that toward the equator the 
progressive velocity of storms becomes leas and their destruc- 
tiveness greater, while toward the poles these conditions are 



Starting in our deductions from the acknowledged fact that 
the sun is the main source of all power and motion, we found 
in the ever-changing position of the earth toward it and in the 
inclination of the earth's axii to the ecliptic an explanation of 
the circulation of the atmosphere and its oscillation from north 
to south in coincidence with the seasons In the disturbances 
of the regularity and extent of these O'lCillabons, therefore, it 
seems that we should seek the caubea of the irr^ularity of the 
seasons. Some winters are warmer than others, and ■^ome sum- 
mei-s are cooler ; and from experience it seems at least probable 
that these phenomena are always reversed at the same time on 
the opposite side of the globe — i. e., that if the north temperate 
zone of the western hemisphere should experience a more than 
ordinarily warm season, the north temperate zone of the eastern 
hemisphere will experience at the same time a more than ordi- 
narily cool season. We know from astronomy that in conse- 
quence of the effort of the sun to bring into coiucidence the 
plane of the earth's equator and the plane of the ecliptic, the 
earth's axis, except at the equinoctial periods, acquires a sort of 
oscillatory motion like that of a top, and we also know that the 
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orbit of the earth deviates somewhat from a perfect ellipse in 
consequence of the influence of the other planets. la it, now 
improhable that such a flexible fluid as the atmosphere should 
not coincide entirely with the earth in these perturbations, and 
that its belts of high and low pressure should therefore be at 
Bueh times north or south of their normal position ? If this 
is the case, when the tropicgl belts lie farther north than usual 
in the eastern hemisphere, the arctic belts would lie farther 
south in the western. This question, however, belongs rather 
to the province of astronomy than meteorology. 

We have found in the unequal distribution of land and 
water over the face of the globe the causes of the disturbances 
in the circulation of the atmosphere, the origin of storms. As 
Prof. Virchow showed that disease is not something foreign, 
coming from the outside into the body, but only a local dis- 
turbance of the circulation of the hiood, so may we look upon 
storms simply as local disturbances of the general circulation 
of the atmosphere. 

VII. 

Testimony from the report of the Cimf Signal Officer of the 

United States Army for the year 1874* 

The following extract is taken from a paper on " Relative 
Pressures, or Barometric Gradients," in the report for 1874 of 
Gen. Albert J. Myer, Chief Signal Officer. From it will be 
seen that meteorology is endeavoring to find in the " barometric 
gradient" — an imaginary line, and in most cases impossible at 
present truly to determine— that assistance only in reality to be 
found in theplane of meeting, which is not imaginary, but has 
an actual existence, and is in intimate connection with the life 
of storms. 

*The Signal Service report for 1874 only came inlo mj- liands after 
this volnrae had already gone to press, but as it conlained some T;ilnab:e 
confirmatory evidence the publication of tlie book was delayed U, include 
it. Nothing thai precedes it has, however, been changed. 
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The exlnot will .bo be seen to be confirm.torj of ik„ 
velocity rules we have deduced. 

"In ,11 storm w.rning. the wind velocity is tie most import- 
.nt element to predict. Tbi, can bo e.lenlMed, not from the 
absolute amount of deprcion in a storm-centre, bat from the 
relat™ depression. The greater the deficiency of prcMUre »l 
nny one point, as compared with the surrounding prissnres, it is 
obnous the more powerful will be the indraught thither; and 
henoe the greater the vclooitj and the danger of the cyclonic 
wmds. It IS very desirable to approximately determine in 
arithmetical terms what velocity the winds will attain at a 
station by the difference of synchronous barometer-reading, at 
that and the neighboring station.* This is done by aseertaining 
• the barometric gradient,' as it has been called. The barometric 
gradient numerically defines the storm's violence by dividing 
the distance between the two places given in nautical miles by 
the difference of the synchronous pressure observations f For 
example, if the distance between New York and Washington be 
taken a. one hundred and eighty-five mile,, and the respective 
barometer readings be 30.40 and 29.90 inches, the barometric 
gradient Will be oue inch in three hundred and seventy miles. 
It ha, been ascertained by engineers that when the barometric 
gradients in storms are as great as one inch of mercury in one 
hundred and seventy miles, the wind i, high enough to over- 
turn many hou,es.t When the barometric gradient does not 
exceed one inch in six hundred miles, such danger is scarcely 
ever to be apprehended. In regard to vessels at sea, a gradient of 
oue inch in sin hundred miles will, however, sometimes produce 
• Se. SmMt, Manml of Board of T„de, London, b, E H Sooll 
IMil, pageSl, e(ieg. ' 

„.t ™,' ° 'r™"" S*'" ™ «« P'opo."! iy Thon,„ S,.r.n,on, 
W imJ V ■"■•' 'f '',''*" "• *»""1> Meteorolojiol Sodelj, 
XYli 132. "* '■"■ ■'"""'' '™*' "»" •'"'". >>'»' 

.4!; S" °' "'• '^'""""'i- "" ": ■'" a*..'. *...- 
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dangerous winds. During the Bahama himicane, in October, 
1866, the gradient was at one time one inch in one hundred 
and fiily miles, with winds blowing from eighty to one hundred 
and twenty miles an hour.* The extretnely steep gradients 
occur in nearly all the great tropical hurricanes and typhoons. 
The storm-disk is of small dimensions within the tropics, and 
the depression takes place so rapidly that the surrounding air 
has not time to come iu and restore equilibrium gradually. 

" It is of the utmost consequence, for the guidance of any one 
predicting a dangerous wind at any point or station, to obtain 
an arithmetical expression of what constitutes a dangerous 
barometric gradient. 

" In the Mauritius gale of February 25, 1863, between that 
island and E^union, the barometric gradient appears to have 
been about one iach in two hundred and ninety or three hun- 
dred miles, the wind blowing about sixty miles an hour. A 
very instructive record of the British storm of August 22, 1868, 
6 p. M., shows, between Valencia and Liverpool, a gradient of 
one inch in three hundred or three hundred and fifty miles, 
with wind velocity rising from forty-five to sixty miles an hour.f 
On February 1, 1868, the readings were respectively 30.16 and 
28.40 at Eoehefort, France, and Aberdeen, Scotland (difference 
1.76 of an inch), and the gradient one inch in three hundred 
and sixty miles. It was followed by a tremendous gale between 
the two points. 

'"In the European tempest of January 7, 1839,' says Mr. 
Steveoson.J ' we find a mean gradient between Bara and Lis- 
more of one inch in two hundred and eighty miles, and of one 
inch in two hundred and sixty-four miles between Lismore and 
Bell Eock— slopes steep enough to account for the damage 
done to buildings and other property.' No doubt, had intorme- 

* See Bochan, pp. 265-267. 

t S«e pp. 9, 10, Non-offloial Eeport of Captain Toj-nbee. 

X See paper in Journal of Scaltish Meteorologieal Sociehj for January, 
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diate poiuts of comparison beeo in existence, we should liave 
found still steeper gradients. Tropical storms, from their 
greater violeuce, might be expected to occur in connection with 
very steep gradients, and such appears to be the case. Thus, 
on calculating that of the Bahama tempest in September, 1R66, 
we .,et one luch in one hundred and forty-three miles, while 
a iiing the hurricane on the Malabar coast recorded by Col. 
■^jkc, the observations indicate a gradient as steep as one 
1 ch in onlj fifty miles. In the great Scottish hurricane of 
T nuarj 2J and 24, 1868, the following invaluable observations 
ind computations of barometric gradients were made at Aber- 
deen and Culloden, distant sixty-eight miles. On the 23d the 
following were the changes:* 
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" These figures show in general that where the barometric 
gradient was about one inch in one hundred and seventy or 
two hundred miles, the velocity of the wind rose to more than 
ninety miles an hour, or the extreme hurricane rate. , 

" In studying these data it is of course necessary to remember 
that the efieet of a barometric gradient will be modified by 
the orography and relief features of the couutry.f Interposing 
hills and mountains will make the results very different from 
those produced by the same gradients in a level country. But 
from all these figures and facts we may roughly deduce some 
*See Jom-aal of Seollish Mileorological Sodety, January, 1868, page 1S2, 

t Set Ferre) On Sfolicma of Fluids and Sdids relathe to Earth's Si/rface 
p. 51. 
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useful approximate expressions as to what wind velocities will 
be likely to follow certain barometric gradients, and also what 
barometric gradients indicate peril to shipping.* The follow- 
ing results are tentative : 

" 1. When the barometric gradient amounts to one inch in 
seven hundred and fifly or eight hundred miles, a wind blowing 
about twenty or twenty-five miles per hour may he expected. 
Such a wind on the lakes is dangerous; especially is it to be 
apprehended in foggy, rainy or snowy weather. When the 
wind reaches even twenty miles an hour on the Atlantic coast, 
with a heavy snow-fall, it is then dangerous to navigation. 
Occasionally a gradient of one inch in eight hundred miles bas 
been soon followed by a wind velocity of thirty or thirty-five 
miles an hour, but such instances seem to be rare. This gradi- 
ent (one inch in seven hundred and fifty or eight hundred 
miles) may, therefore, be called the danger gradient, 

" 2. A barometric gradient of one inch in six hundred and 
fifty miles will generally produce a wind blowing about twenty- 
five or thirty miles or upward, except in a mountainous country. 

" 3. A barometric -gradient of one inch in five hundred and 
fifty or six hundred miles will generally be followed by a wind 
blowing about thirty or thirty-five miles an hour, the results 
of course, as always, being modified by the topography of the 
country. 

" 4. If the barometric gradient is as much as one inch in four 
hundred and fifty or five hundred miles, the wind will probably 
blow about thirty-five or forty miles an hour. 

" 5. If the barometric gradient is one inch in three hundred 
and fifty miles, it will be followed by a gale blowing from forty- 
five to fifty mile« an hour, though it may exceed that velocity. 

" 6. When the gradient is as steep as one inch in three hun- 
dred miles or less, almost a hurricane wind of say from fifty to 



*8ee report of an inqiiryinto the connection between strong winds 
and baroiuelric differenceh, by R H, Scott, London, 1889. pp. 3 lo 10. 
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seventy-five miles au hour may confidently lie looked for, witli 
still fiercer squalls. 

" 7. No gradient less thau or about one inch in one thousand 
miles need be apprehended as a source of dangerous atmospheric 
disturbance. 

" It should be mentioned that in computing the above gradi- 
ents, as nearly as possible, the stations compared are those lying 
on the same line of cyclonic indraughl^-i. e., in the path pursued 
by a particle of the air which rushes from the circumference 
inward to the centre of the storm, 

" Owing to the present difficulty of applying the proper correc- 
tion of barometers for elevation, it may be best not to use these 
approximate results with barometric gradients computed from 
readings taken from high mountain ranges or in regions rising 
more than twenty-five hundred feet above the sea. It may he 
instructive to a<3d to the above observations the following re- 
marks from M. Euys-Ballot, of Holland, speaking for his owu 
country ;* 

" ' On the 1st of January, 1870, pressure fell from Maestricht 
northward to Helder, the distance being one hundred and 
twenty-five miles and the difference in pressure 0.154 inch, thus 
giving a barometric gradient at the rate of one inch in eight 
hundred and twelve miles. The greatest force of the wind at 
Maestricht was forty-nine kilogrammes in the square metre, 
being equal to a pressure of about eleven pounds on the square 
foot. The direction of the arrow shows the' wind was from 
south-west 

" ' From a careful examination of a large mass of details col- 
lected in the Annuaires, the following results will appear : 

" ' 1. As regards the relation of the wind to atmospheric pres- 
sure, the direction of the wind obeys the law of the relation 
better than the force does, nearly without exception, if pressure 

* See ScoUiah Meteorological Journal, pp. 2o, 26, New Series Ko. XXVII 
lo XXVIII., for January and April, 1873. 
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be higher in the aouth than in the north, winds in such cases 
being westerly. On the other hand, easterly winds do not arise 
BO easily as westerly winds ; they not only do not follow tlie gra- 
dients so closely, but if the difference between the gradients be not 
considerable, they (the ea^teily winds) dt not follow at all 

"'2. Polar winds ha\e a different gralient from equafoiial 
winds. Thus, if atmospheric preiaure be highei n the n rth 
than in the south, a steeper gtadient is required to gue i j les 
sure of six pounds to the square foot 

" ' 3, The east and north east winds are not only weaker with 
respect to the steepness of the gralienta which ha\e to be 
formed, but they follow the f rmatinn f the gialients aftei a 
much longer interval of time thin happens in tl e lisc ot the 
nortb-west winds. 

" ' It indeed frequently occurs that after a pretty steep gradient 
has been formed, from which an easterly wind might be looked 
for, rain follows, and not a very strong easterly wind. In gene- 
ral, the north-west wind is a weak point in my predictions of 
weather, owing to the quickness and force with which these 
winds spring up after the barometric indications have appeared. 

" ' 4. The converse of this does not appear to hold good, viz. : 
a strong wind does not arise when there has been neither a steep 
gradient preceding, nor a great difference between two consecu- 
tive gradients. 

" ' 5, If there has been a strong wind after a steep barometric 
gradient, as for example on the occasion of the storm of the 
28th of May, 1860, then the strong wind is not only preceded, 
but is also followed, by great steepness in the gradient. It often 
occurs after strong north-westerly winds that the gradient from 
Flushing to Helder or Groningen continues to be great still, 
and is not followed by a continuance of the storm,' 

" As Las been already suggested when discussing the United 
States Signal Service gradients, it will always be necessary to 
consider the orographic and other features of the country for 
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which high winds are computed. When the country is flat or 
littoral, and the wind haa no retarding obstacle to overcome, the 
velocity will be higher than when the region considered is 
mountainous or hilly. In river valleys the descending wind 
will blow with unrestrained force. Generally, some hours must 
intervene between the formation of a stoep barometric gradient 
and its normal consequence, a very high wind. 

" It may finally be observed that, in general, the cyclonic 
winds will blow in a direction varying, as regards the isobaric 
curves, from the tangential to the centripetal. Sometimes the 
high wind will be nearly tangential, but the more rapidly and 
suddenly the barometer falls, the more nearly will its direc- 
tion approach a radial lino drawn from the circumference to 
the centre of the disturbance. If an average angle must be 
indicated, it is perhaps near the truth to say that the cyclonic 
winds will blow across the isobaric curvra at an angle of about 
40° in ordinary land-storms, and 60° in severe storms. But tho 
topography of the regions so modifies, in each case, the direc- 
tion as well as velocity of the wind that no exad arithmetical 
expressions can be rigidly applied. Thus, winds on the Atlantic 
searboard, due to indraught from a storm-centre on the lower 
lakes, according to the law of storms ought to be east and 
south-east. But the diverting influence of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains will often make them more decidedly south or south-west 
winds. 

"The meteorologist, however, by constant and close obser- 
vation of the weather-map, will be enabled to predict very 
nearly the direction from a judicious comparison of all the 
conditions. In discussing this subject regard has been had 
solely to the calculation of the wind-velocity that will follow an 
already existent barometric gradient. During the progress of 
the cyclone, the gradients are, however, undergoing important 
clianges. It will, therefore, often be as important to predict a 
future gradient as to ascertain that already formed. 
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"To predict the future gradient is very difficult, aiuce it 
requires a study of the extent, direction and velocity of the 
movement of upper currents of the atmosphere. But, in gene- 
ral, it may be stated that the formatiou of new gradients during 
the progress of the storm will depend upon the amount, rapidity 
and area of the rain-fall or snow-fall accompanying the pro- 
gressive depression. The greater the amount of precipitation 
in a given number of hours, the more marked will bo the fall 
of mercury in the barometer* and the greater will be the in- 
draught of cycloDic winds, and hence the greater the wind 

"The telegraphic report of the rain-fall in the previous eight 
hours will, therefore, furnish the storm-warner the data for an 
approximate estimate of the future or following barometric 
gradient." 

Modern meteorology evidently strives to solve its main 
problem — the determination of the law of tl:e movements and 
violence of coming storms — by the study of " the barometric 
gradient." 

It is hoped that the relation between the steepness of the 
gradient and the strength of the wind, taken in connection with 
\v—~" The wind flows always from the place of 
t pressure to that of lowest, turning by the rotation of 
the earth to the right on the northern hemisphere and to the 
left on the southern hemisphere"— will lead to the desired end, 
the ability to determine the direction aud strength of the com- 
ing wind or storm from present meteorological conditions. The 
experience of the United States Signal Service and of Prof. 
Buys-Ballot himself, as exhibited in the above extract, does not, 
however, give much eneour^ement to this hope. The Signal 
Service finds " it advisable not to use approximate results with 
barometric gradients computed from readings taken from high 
mountain ranges or in regions rising more than twenty-five 

* See W. C. Ley's Lam of the Winds, pp. 30-39. 
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Imndred feet sbove the sea," and mukes other reeervotiom in 
the us. of jradieDts; and Prof. Bays-Ballot, who has studied 
the relations between wind and pressure most closely, says that 
the winds from east and north-west— i. e., from the northern 
semicirole-do not follow his law. He finds that the polar 
winds follow a different law in regard to the gradient from the 
equatorial, that "the direction of the wind obeys the htw 
of the relation of the wind to atmospheric pressure better than 
the force does ;» and that easterly winds •• not only do not follow 
the gradients so closely as wisterly winds, but if the dilTereneo 
between the gradients be not considerable do not follow at all." 
The reasons for these discrepancies are easily seen in the light 
of our theory. 

Buys-Ballot's law contains a truth, but not the whole truth, 
since it gives us one force without another to counterbalance 
It, and in Nature wherever wo find a force we find also its 
opposite. It assumes a moyement of the wind from the highnt 
pressure to the lowest— i. e., from cool regions to warm— but it 
fails to recognize the compensating movement from warm regions 
to cool, which, in fact, is the mainspring of the whole mechanism. 
And since the law does not give any outlet to the wind after it 
has come from the highest to the lowest pressure, the law makes 
it of necessity t^m around the place of lowest pressure. That 
this is a fundamental error is shown by the effects in the de- 
stn.ction caused by the West Cambridge tornado ; wind, like 
other bodies, moves in »!ratj« Ima, and vario from this oolv 
«hen forced to do so by obstacles in its path.* This also fob 
lows distinctly from the eipericnce of the Signal Service, which 
says : " It may finally be observed that in general the cyclonic 
winds will blow in a direction varying, as regards the isobario 
curves, from the tangential to the centripetah Sometimes the 

* The rotation of the earth, indeed, bends the mnin cnrrents but not 
ni™, il,a„ tkrengl, „„, ,,„,d„„, . u,, ,,„,„,,, „„,„, tt„^,^i^ Ji,,^ ,^^ 
.■nil, 10 west, .0,1 the polar oorrenl tlironBl. tl,.t Irom north to ei-t 
IJ 
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high wind will be nearly tangential ; but tJie irwre rapidly and 
suddenly the barometer falls" — i. e., in the middle of the storm, 
the line of the arrows p and q, Plate VII.-—" the more nearly will 
ife direction approach a radial line from the circumference to the 
centre of disturbance." 

As Buys-Ballot's law ouly recognizee the movement of one 
current of air, and as there are in fact two currents, the velocity 
and strength of each being dependent ou that of the other, 
which opposes it, it could not be otherwise than that the winds 
of one semicircle should not agree with the law, and the winds 
of the other should agree with it only in direction, and not in 
force. Thus we see the difference of conditions in the two 
semicircles, which should not exist if the theory of a cyclonic 
Q air-current were true. And when the meteoro- 
l changes which by continuous observations are easily 
1 to take place as the region of low barometer of a 
storm passes are also taken into consideration, it must be evident 
that the cyclonic theory cannot be true. 

As regards the gradient. Prof. Buys-Ballot's remarks prove 
clearly that it is not the desideratum that meteorologists are 
looking for, because it is artificial, and not in connection with 
the true nature of storms. It differs from the plane of meeting 
as much as the shadow from the reality. 

Prof. Mohn * defines the gradient as follows : " By the direc- 
tion of the gradient I understand the perpendicular (normale) 
drawn on the isobars from the place of higher to that of lower 
atmospheric pressure. By the size of the gradient I understand 
t!ie number of miJlimetres by which the atmospheric pressure, 
reduced to the level of the sea, becomes less as we move forward 
over a certain distance, for instance over a geographical miie, 
in the direction of the gradient." He says further : " By the 
direction and size of the gradient the distribution of the atmo- 

* Bei-kht vber WtU'^--TdegrapJtie vjnd Siu.i~imeamung^ edileii by Dr. 
Bogualawski. 
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■pheric presmi-e at a place i, fully deleminrf. lo a horizontal 
plane the change of preisorc is the grcate«t along the gradient, 
and zero in the line at right angles to it»-i. ,, in the isobars. 
"For each direction between them, it is proportionate to the 
oosme of the angle the line of this direction makes ivith the 
gradient" 

According to this deflnition, there are as many different gradi- 
ent, in a storm as there can be drawn lines from tlie higher to 
the lower prasoro perpendicular to the elliptical isobars; and 
as the number of these lines i, to all intent limitless, it is in 
most oases practically impossible to know eiactly which gradi- 
out is determined. Those gradients which are to the south of 
the low pressure will have no signiacanoe at all, being in the 
equatorial current. Prof Boys-Ballot, whose researches are so 
thorough and scientiiic, recognizes the dilBcuIty when he says: 
" By the position of the aiiroklinoskope I give a gradient 
exactly, but which one ?" 

The gradients of the plane of meeting alone have any signifi- 
cance, and it is for this reason that gradients have been found 
of some value in predicting the velocity and strength of the 
winds of an equatorial (a north-east) storm ; but in the polar 
(the south-east) storm, which has mostly passed by before the 
plane of meeting arrives, the wind cannot be predicted by the 
gradient, because the only gradiente that can be established in 
advance ate those in the tear of the equatorial current, which 
have no definite relation to the storm at all. 

This from our theory is a matter of course, and is testified to 
by Prof Mohn also and by Mr. Gaster in the extracts we have 
elsewhere given. The, all say they cannot determine the storm, 
from the northern semicircle, and Mr. Gaster says, "Just the 
greatest gradients rather accompany the storms than precede 
them," which is easily understood, since the grmttd gradients 
arc those of the plane of meeting of a polar storm. 
These differences of the gradients, which are perfectly in 
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acrord with our theory, cauoot at all be recojicilwl ivith the 
Cycloue theory. 

The plane of meeting btanda m the most uatural aud iiiti- 
matfl eonnection with the action aod progtess of the storm, and 
with the relative velocity and direction of the w ind of both cur- 
rents ; and from its angle of mclmation to the earth's surface, 
in connection with the asceitamed velocity of the prevailing 
current, the velocity and strength of the approaching current 
may be calculated. Its position relatively to the storm and to 
the places of observation may be determined by the clouds. 

Although, however, the plane of meeting has great advan- 
tages over the gradient, it is in the prediction of polar storms 
or the winds from the northern semicircle almost as use- 
less. Approximately we might, from the velocity of the pre- 
vailing equatorial current, draw conclusions as to the angle of 
inclination of the plane of meeting and the strength of the 
coming polar wind, but accurately we can do nothing, as the 
angle of inclination of the plane of meeting can only be defi- 
nitely determined by observations north of the region of low 
barometer. The clouds are, however, safe guides, and, for 
practical purposes, of the highest importance, especially at sea, 
where all conclusions must be drawn from individual observa- 
tions. 

The Signal Service Bureau says, " the extremely steep gra- 
dients occur in nearly all the great tropical hurricanes and 
typhoons. The storm-disk is of small dimensions within the 
tropics." This directly corroborates our assertion that the 
storms in the tropics are similar to those of higher latitudes. 
(See chapter on " Storms of the torrid zone.") 

The observation that " during the progress of the cyclone 
the gradients are, however, undergoing important changes," is 
corroborative of our theory of the changes of the plane of 
meeting during the oscillation of a storm. But the cause which 
is assigned for these changes is in itself more an effect than a 
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caime. The Sigoal Service s,js, •■ In general il may be stated 
that the formation of new gradients during the progress of the 
storm .ill depend upon llie amount, rapidity and area of the 
rain-fall or eaow-fall accompanying the progressive depression. 
The greater the amount of precipitation in a given number of 
hours, the more marked will be the fall of the mercury in the 
barometer, and the greater will be the indraught of cyclonic 
Minds, and hence the greater the wind velocity." 

Now, this explanation is defective, because the rain-fall, itself 
left without a cause, is made the cause of the phenomena of 
Mhich it is in the most part the effect. In the consideration of 
the changes of the plane of meeting during storm-oscillations. 
It was shown that the plane of meeting becomes more vertical— 
i. c, "new" and greater "gradients" are formed— owing to the 
banking op of the pilar current; and this causes the uptusbing 
eiuatmial air— ivhith produces the "depression" and "the fall 
of the mereuiy —to reach more quickly the region at which 
fondensalion ttke~ place, the rain-fall for this reason being 
more pufose The increase of rain-fall in turn assists the 
opeiation bj libertting latent heat, but it is not at all the 
oiigiual cause Simdar reasoning, of course, will apply to the 
c nverse ptopcsition where the "new gradients" are found to 
be less, \nth a icduced precipitation. 



The monthly weather reviews given in Gen. Myer'a report 
contain much valuable and interesting matter corroborative of 
our theory; extracts are given in Appendix F from those for 
July, August and September, 1874. 

Extended remarks on these extracts are nnneoessary; any 
one who has followed us thus far will see their general bearing. 
A few points, however, may possibly escape attention. 

The July review indicates distinctly the oscillation north and 
south of the ficfts of high and low pressure and the difference 
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of their movemeat over sea aud land. It aaya : " A comparison 
of the months of June and May showa that the area of mean 
low barometer " (the helt of low pressure of the temperate zone) 
"has moved slowly to the north-eastward, and that it now 
extends over the centre of the continent; in the mean time, the 
barometric pressure" (the tropical belt of high pressure) " has 
increased" — i. e., gone farther north — "in the southeru and 
south-eastern portions of the country, which is now within the 
limits of the increased area of high barometer, extending over 
the Atlantic between the twenty-fifth and fortieth degrees of lat^ 
itude. During the last three months there has been a gradual 
increase of pressure in the region last named, the direction of 
increase being westward from the Atlantic, while during the 
same time there has been but little change in the mean barome- 
tric readings of the central depression." 

The Signal Service in the report of 1874 has made a great 
advance from the report of the preceding year by recognizing 
an intimate connection between areas of high and of low 
barometer, although, since barometric observations are the 
chief reliauce of meteorology, and the "depressions" are 
thought to be the Btoritis, they have not been able to discover 
what the connection is, nor how the depressions differ from 
each other. 

Among the July areas of low barometer. No. VII., which is 
evidently the region of low barometer of a north-east storm, is 
observed to move " almost directly east," displacing an area of 
high barometer — the polar current ; which is noted as an excep- 
■ tion to the rule that "generally it has been observed that the 
relative positions of the areas of high and low barometer mate- 
rially affect the course of the latter, and that the former seem 
to deSect the latter from their mean tracks." 

According to this, the Signal Service has found that in summer 
in onr latitude the depresaious generally are displaced by areas 
of high barometer — i. e., that in the summeristorma the region 
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of low barometer travels in front of the region of high barome- 
ter of the displacing polar current, and this sustains our position 
regarding the south-eaat storms. The exception, however, that 
they find is evidently a do rth-eas^ storm, which is more or less 
unusual in midsummer in our latitude. The summer of 1874 
was, however, unusually cool, and a northern wind mostly pre- 
vailed, indicating that the arctic belt of high pressure extended 
uncommonly far south over the continent of North America. 
The storms, therefore, were to a considerable extent the dis- 
placement of the polar current by the equatorial, and the fre- 
quency of these north-east storms during this summer induced 
me to change their title of "winter storms" in my former 
classification to the more general one of "equatorial storms;" 
for although they are characteristically winter storms, they also 
occur during the summer, and in this case the temperature is 
low. Whether we have in the temperate zone an equatorial 
winter or a polar summer depends on the location of the arctic 
belt of high pressure, the polar current, and the belt of low 
pressure, the equatorial current c of Plate V- 

The south-east storm is fully shown in " area of high barome- 
ter No. IV." of the July review, of which it is said : " During 
the 28th, 29th, 30th and 31st this area moved from the north-west 
to the South Atlantic coast, succeeding the depression, which 
was attended by unusual rains in the Eastern and Middle 
States." Here we see the displacing polar current moving for- 
ward as an " area of high barometer," with its region of low 
barometer in advance, and producing the copious rain-fall 
characteristic of a south-east storm. 

The " local storms " for the month show themselves to be of 
the same kind, since it is said ; " Their occurrence seems to 
depend upon the relative distribution of barometric pressure 
considered in relation to the topography of the country. . . . 
From an examination of a large number of reports refen-ing to 
these storms, it is shown that the regions of severity were 
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limited in area, and tliat tlie storms uiiiformly approaclied from 
the nonh-iiBst." These "local storms" will be noted as coming 
from the same quarter as the areas of high baromel»r ; and were 
their dat«8 definitely given, they would doubtless be scon to 
have travelled in front of areas of high barometer. Areas of 
high barometer If 03. II. and III. would thus with "local stomas" 
be complete, south-east storms. 

Taking together area of high barometer No. I. and area of 
low barometer No. II., which the Signal Service note, as travel- 
ling in connection to the west, we have a line example of a 
south-east storm (hero south-west or west) of the torrid aone, 
produced by the currcnte b and (PUa Y. and X) of the 
tropical belt of high pressure, which over the Atlantic seems 
to have lain to the east or north-east of this region. These 
two currents appair to have joined together to displace 
the current ¥ in the manner described when treating of 
the storms of tho torrid jone. This movement seems at the 
same time to have started an advance of the polar current 
A" of PMe v., with area of low barometer No. III. in its 
front. The connection of these movements seems to have been 
leoogniiod by the Signal Service, since they lay that the "area 
of high barometer"^tl,c tropical belt of high projure^-whioh 
had previously extended over the districts on the Atlantic 
coast, . . . now moved to the south and westward, apparently 
drawing the depression "-No. III. — toward the coast in the 
most direct line." The connection of the storms of the torrid 
and the temperate zones is here exhibited. 

In considering the other storm, given in the three weather 
reviews, it will be noted that those which we recogniio as south- 
east storm, are the most severe and destructive; as for instance 
area of low barometer No. X., for July, which destroyed many 
lives and much property at Pittsburg. This storm bears the 
south-east characteristics, even down to a dividing of the area 
of low barometer. 
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Similar in,e„.ii„g cas;7:.;;;rb7fc,;„di7tt;;i;;;;^ 

i: Crir'" " "~ °' "» ^-^ -^ »«» «"«- 

N„. Ill .„d IV. „, ,1. 8,p,„j„, „^„ __j ,^^ 
.re valnable example., of parallel and simultaneous storna over 
the contmental and the oeeanie Morm-tncks. (S« Pfafe A') 
nen^'T? " 77'''° '''™ "" "t"™-'".* o,er ,hi, c n.i- 
relauon behv.en the areas „f bigt and low barometer and tie 
Bu,d,ng tnfnenoe of th. former on the latter, will soon ind tl. 
.Ley are organto part, of a storm, and not independent pb „o 
™ena. It .,11 be found that a « depre.si.n » or L are. rf "w 
barometer ,. no, a storm, bnt the ,/„, „, . ,,„„_;. . the 
effeet of a contl.ct of the ,„o opposing aori.,1 current. 
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THE changes aod movements of the atmosphere arc cm bodied 
so manifestly in the clouds that it requires only a little 
study of the different forma of these to be able to foreknow, for 
all practical purposes, approaching changes of the weather. 

Those who understand the general laws of atmospheric dis- 
turbance will be able without difficulty to supply for them- 
selves the guides for their observations, but the main rules are 
here given. They are particularly applicable to that portion 
of the United States lying on the Middle Atlantic coast, but 
with modifications easily supplied will apply to otber localities. 

N.ORTII-EAST StOMMS. 
Charaeteristie Chud, Stratus. {Plate VI.') 

During winter the meteorological phenomena are the most 
simple, and therefore the easiest to comprehend. At this season 
that part of the aerial sea which mostly flows over the temper- 
ate zone comes from the arctic regions, and is, therefore, cold. 
It may come from any direction of the northern semicircle — 
west, north-west, north, north-east or east ; in most places, how- 
ever, it blows from the north-west or north-east. 

If it comes over the sea from north-east or east, it is a moist, 
cold wind. If it comes from the west, or north-west, or north, 
it is a dry, cold wind. In Europe these circumstances are to 
some extent reversed. 

The sky being serene and clear, the wind steady and north- 
erly, no change of weather is to be expected until a long, hazy 
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stripe of cloud appears above tlie horizon in the southern serai- 
circle of the heavens, toward the south, south-west or west. 
Sometimes in the autumn these ciouds also come from south- 
cast, but in this case seldom mount very high and generally 
soon retire, so that the storm does not reach us. A little later 
in the season the stripes come from the south and are stretched 
out from west to east in the direction of ab. {Fig. 18.) During 
the middle of the winter ^ 

and most of the season 
they come from the 
south-west, and arc 
stretched out in the di- 
rection ola'b'. During 
thespring,andsometime3 
also during the summer,* 
they come from the 
west, and are stretched 
out from north to south 
in the direction of a" b". 
Such a hazy, scarcely 

visible stripe of cloud is ^'s- is. 

the herald of the comin^' north ea^t stoi m whuh j 
of winter, will arrive in about two cr three dT\-, ho i 
appearance of the cloud and ni 'piin^ and lutum i in il out 
one day. The time depends on feison and place 

These storms are eoiimoniy cilkd north-east storm and 
occur mostly during the h inter They travel alwaj, against 
the prevailing wind. 

The first stripe of cloud is soon followed by a second "and 
more distinct one, which lies parallel with the first. These are 
followed by others, each one being always a little more distinct 
than the one before, and a little broader and closer to it. At 




mid ]],. 
1 the hr,t 



last tl 



i follow so closely and are so thick that tliey 
■r of 1874. 
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form an unbroken screen of cloud, which mounts hia;her, fol- 
lowing the stnpes, until it covers the whole sky 

The Iirst stripes Jiaippeir gT■^du^llJ' and slowly bikw the 
northeastern hoiizon in the same oifkr is the\ loi-e in the 
south west 

When they are about to sink below the lion/on and '^oiae 
times before tbi= the polar cutient which is then pre\ailmg 
begins to fieihen, and blows more utrungly toward the coming 
storm, ii if it would oppose its pa-sage It then generally 
begins slightly to snow or rain, and the snow-flakes are blown 
obliquely toward the storm. The fall of snow or raiu increases 
and the wind beconies more violent as the crisis of the storm 
approaches. When this has arrived, the temperature begins to 
rise, and the wind dies away, the snow or rain falling vertically ; 
we are then in the region of meeting of the two opposing cur- 
rents — the area of lowest barometer. It is stretched out in the 
same direction as the stripes were. 

As the region of calm passes the wind begins again to blow, 
bnt from a southerly direction, the opposite to that which it 
previously had. At the edffes of the storm, however, it does not 
grow calm, but the change from northerly to southerly takes 
place gradually in the same direction as the motion of a fish's 
fins or the oars of a boat — that is, on the right margin (look- 
ing in the direction taken by the clouds) of the storm it will 
change in the direction in which the hands of a watch move, 
and on the left margin in the opposite direction ; in the first 
instance from northerly to ea/ierly to southerlj', and in the 
second from northerly to westerly to southerly Thio change 
occupies sometimes half an hour, sometimes halt a day ot 
longer. Frequently, when it is of short duration, it is intei 
rupted by sudden gusts, and in all cases, when the change is 
finally efiected, the wind blows more furiously thin before, ind 
its temperature has markedly risen. The storm is now neai its 
end; and if its forward movement still continues, it will soon 
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liegin to clear somewhere in tlie southern semicircle of the stv, 
the clouds having all passed over. 

As is generally the case, however, in winter storms in the 
latitude of Philadelphia, the most southerly lim.t of the storm 
does not pass over before a return oscillation takes place. The 
temperature in this case falls as the region of calm passes back 
agam, and the wind changes to its original direction in the 
reverse order to that in which its Snl change took place. In 
the coutse of a few hours, or possibly half a day, the clouds 
wdl begtn to rise from the horiion somewhere in the northern 
.cmictrele of the heavens, keeping more or les, the stratifled 
arrangement they had in their forward movement. The clouds 
thus dissolve until the whole heaven is clear, leaving ns again 
in the prevailing polai current, with no change of weather to be 
expected until the long, hazy stripes again appear in the south. 
Sometimes these stripes have not yet passed over us before 
the return oscillation begins, and then they are seen to sink 
below the southern horiion as they came above it. In the 
latitude of Philadelphia, however, they generally return the 
same or the following day ; and there sometimes occur several 
of these forwaid and backward oseillatioas before the storm 
passes over and precipitation takes place. 

It may happen during the continuance of a storm that seve- 
ral short oscilhitions talie place in quick succession, ami then 
tlic places over which the region of calm passes will expeuenee 
successive rapid changes ot wind and temperature 

The backward oscillation of a storm sometimes takes place 
with something of the motion of an eccentric wheel, so that if 
,the left margin has passed over us in the forward movement, 
phe right margin will pass over us in the backward movement, 
lind the wind will then veer through the whole compass. 

The direction that storms take in their backward oscillations 
B dependent on place and season, which also modifies other 
ihcuomena. 
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The moon shining through the hazy advance stripes of a 
north-east storm produces what is commonly calied a halo. 
This is correctly considered an indication of coming stormy 
weather, but almost invariably the stripes themselves give the 
same indication before tbey rise high enough to produce this 
phenomenon. 

SouTE-EAUT Storms. 
Characteristic Cloud, Citmulo-Stratits. {Plate VIII-) 

The south-east or summer storms do not send their warn- 
ing clouds — the cumulo-stratus — so for in advance as the north- 
east storms, but they do not extend over so large a territory, 
and travel much more slowly, especially when about to become 
destructive. 

When, on a sultry, cloudless summer day, what wind is 
stirring comes from the southern semicircle of the horizon, 
mostly from south-west or south, a change is to be looked 
for from the northern semicircle, particularly from the north- 
west. 

Any change in this direction announces itself by a long 
black bank of cloud called cumulo-stratus, in which globular 
masses of clouds are arranged in a long line, heaped upon 
each other and side by side, stretched out from west to east 
or from south-west to north-east. This bank of clouds rises 
slowly 'above the horizon, accompanied by lightning and con- 
tinuously rolling thunder. As it rises higher a grayish sheet 
appears beneath, screening the sky between it and the horizon. 

If the clouds rise rapidly, the storm will pass quickly and is 
not dangerous. In about a half hour after the first appearance 
of the cloud the prevailing wind rises and blows t-oward the 
storm ; then follows a lull or calm, during which the dust is 
observed to rise and fly in sudden gusts, now toward the storm, 
and then in the opposite direction. 

This calm does not last so long as in the north-east storm, and 
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suddenly a colder air is felt coraiDg from the direefioti of the 
storm-cloud. The mnd has chaoged on the ground, but in 
higher regions, as is seen by the smoke from chimneys, is still 
blowing toward the storm, clianging also, however, as the storm 
progresses. This change of wind takes place in the same order, 
relatively to the direction in which tlie storm travels, as in the 
north-east storm. 

It now suddenly begins to rain or hail, generally quite copi- 
ously, and sometimes in such quantities that it is colloquially 
called "a cloud-burst" 

The rain does not, however, last so long as in the north-east 
storm ; frequently in an hour or two it slackens or stops entirely. 
When the wind changes around again, the storm is retiring, 
and this change will now be seen first in higher regions. The 
clouds disappear or dissolve in the advancing more heated equa. 
torial current, and soon the temperature of before the storm is 
re-established. If, however, the storm does not retire, but passes 
over us, it will clear in the north, and the temperature will be 
lower than before the stoim 

If the storm is almost stationary for several hours before 
iLichiug us. It may not come at all ; but if it should, a tornado 
miv ongmate it the configuration of the ground is favorable. 
A whirling motion in the clouds on the western edge will 
mnounce a toiuado or a hailstorm, which will travel "in the 
diuction in which the clouds extend laterally. 



Local 1 

Charaeteristie Cloud, Oumulm. (Plate III.') 
The local storms, the short summer showers of the temperate 
zone, develop themselves, when no lateral currents are present, 
around and above us, being the product of a vertically rising 
current. If lateral currents exist, they modify more or less the 
position of this rising column of air. 
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These storms are fii-st seen in round spauka of fleecy cloud, 
cumuli (Plate III., Fig. 1), which grow gradually larger and 
unite into a mountainous mass, which, if undisturbed by lateral 
currents, soon precipitates its moisture in rain more or less 
copiously. 

The temperature is not generally much affected, nor for long, 
and the chauge of the wind is only temporary, it blowing from 
all quarters toward the rising current. 

When local storms originate in the polar current, they some- 
times appear underneath the long, hazy stripes of a slowly- 
advancing north-east storm, producing a very picturesque effect. 

These storms cannot be foreseen very long by the clouds, but 
are of little importance in the temperate zone. Principally in 
them is the barometer of use aa a predicter, especially in the 
torrid zone, where they attain very great proportions, but the 
clouds will indicate them almost as early. 

They are accompanied by lightning and short, quick explo- 
sions of thunder. 

The movements of the atmosphere are much more simple on 
sea than on land, taking place over a much less variegated 
surface ; the forms of the clouds are, therefore, more distinct 
and characteristic, and for the same reason the aerial currents 
are to be found mostly in their undeflected courses. The prin- 
cipal modifying influences are the warm ocean currents, ice- 
bergs or the proximity of laud. 

The embodiment of our principles in specific rules for 
navigation must of course be done by experienced navigators, 
but an attempt is here made to cover the genera! ground. 

In the fii-st place, it is deduced from our principles that the 
Eotaiy or Cyclone theory is radically wrong, and the rules for 
navigators which are based on it worse than useless. 

These rules assume a circular area of low barometer in the 
centre of the storm, but my owu investigations in 1851 con- 
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Yinced me that tlie area of lowest barometer is elongated, 
and sometimes bent into a curve; and recent investigations 
by the United States Signal Service Bureau, Prof. Loomis, 
Hildebrandsson, Ley, Meldrum and others have conclusively 
confirmed this. Mr. Meldrum " has published a treatise to prove 
that cyclones arc not circular but elliptical in shape, formed be- 
tween two opposing cuiTeots of air," and states that the rules 
based on its being circular frequently carry vessels into the 
dangerous section instead of around it. He cites the startling 
fact that " on February 25, 1860, forty-one vessels left the road- 
stead of E^union with a south-easterly wind, which, according 
to the old law of storms, placed the vortex to the north-east, 
and these vessels sailed to the north-west to avoid it The 
result demonstrated that the central vortex was really to the 
north-north-west, so that they rau directly into it, and only 
four of thera, one a steamer, succeeded in crossing the storm- 
path. As for the remaining thirty-seven, only seven escaped 
total loss or very great injury," * 

The existing rules divide the storm into a " dangerous semi- 
circle " and a " manageable semicircle," which in Fiff. 19 would 
be respectively a b c d and afe d, ths arrow-heads at these 
letters indicating the supposed course of the wind, and the 
small circle in the centre being the supposed region of calm, 
the most dangerous part of the storm. There is no question 
that some parts of the storm are more dangerous than others, 
but the Cyclone theory misplaces them. 

^ It has been shown, particularly in the case of the West 
Cambridge tornado, that the equatorial current is destructive 
and the polar relaUvely protective, the tendency of the former 
being upward and lifting, of the latter downward and steady- 

*I am obliged to rely for these qnotatbns on a newspaper paragraph, 
having linsiiccessfuUy endeavored U> obtain Mr. Meldrum's treatise: the 
Eanio facta can, liowever, be abundantly proved from other sourees. 
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iug. The dangerous region is, therefore, in the equatorial 
current, and the manageahle region in the polar current. If, 
now, a vessel should happen to be placed just in front of the 
polar current, the equatorial wind would manifestly force her 
upper portion in one direction, while the pressure of the polar 
current on the water would force her hull in the opposite di- 
rection, both actions tending to throw the ship on her side; tlie 




region between the two currents, which is the region of calm 
or of uprising air, is, therefore, the most dangerous part of the 
storm, and here the waves are highest, for reasons stated in 
treating of the subject previously. In the figure, whose direc- 
tion is that of a south-east storm, the dangerous region is that 
over which the wind indicated by the arrows III g 3 blows, 
90" from the location given to it by the Cyclone theory, which 
is the imaginary semicircle abed. The manageable region 
would be that over which the wind I p t blows, and not the 
imaginary semicircle a f e d. It will also be noted that the 
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most dangerous region, enclosed by the dotted liue, is much 
more extensive thau the circle to which the Cyclone theoiy 
would confine it. 

In the temperate /one, if the cuiaulo-stratus, indicating a 
south-cast storm, is seen above the southern horizon, there is no 
danger, because the storm will go south. If it appears in the 
north, it will approach with the dangerous region in advance, 
and it is wisest to sail by the shortest course to the outside 
of the track, guided by the position of the cloud and its pro- 
gressive direction. If the storm is yet distant, this will proba- 
bly be easy. If, however, a vessel should find hereelf immedi- 
ately in front of the middle of a south-east storm not yet fully 
developed, the wisest course is probably to saU straight through 
the region of calm into the polar current 

The direction In which the cumulo-stratus is outstretched, the 
velocity with which it rises above the horizon and the wind in 
which the vessel m give all needful i ifoimation t j avoi 1 danger 
from the storm The hue \^here the unifornly gray screen 
meets the black clou! aboie is the reijion where the two cur- 
rents meet in the upper atmo phere The n.ing b Hows of 
water in front of the cloud is the legion of calm (o d"' of 
Plate VII., Fig 2) where the two currents meet on the surface 
of the sea. If the clou 1 should become stationary there may 
be danger also of a whirlwind, a water-spout or a hurricane, 
particularly near the region of warm ocean currents, or near 
islands or the coast Such a rotary storm would travel through 
the region of calm of the main storm in the direction of the 
cumulo-stratus easterly. 

North-east storms are, as has been' previously said, not so 
dangerous as south-east storms, and in addition give warning 
by the hazy stripes of cloud much longer in advance ; but on 
the other band they are more extensive, and consequently more 
difficult to sail out of when once involved in one. 

The position of the region of danger is reversed, lying to 
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the rear of the regioD of calm, which is of coui-se the place 
of greatest danger, as in the south-east storm. If the etorm 
develops not far to the south of your position, it will of course 
not give the usual length of warning, hut as a compensation 
ivill not have gathered strength. Storms are, within certain 
limits at least, dangerous in proportion to the distance they 
travel. 

It may frequently happen that the course of a vessel lies 
near and parallel to the region of low barometer of two cur- 
rents which have not sufficient moisture or force to develop 
into a full storm, and short oscillations may then pass back 
and forth over the vessel's course, producing a regular suc- 
cession of calms, followed in each ease by a change of wind. 
I experienced this in coming from Europe to America in a 
Cnnard steamer in the autumn of 1867, where the oscillations 
north or south took place once every day for the greater part 
of the voyage with almost the regularity of clockwork, A full 
storm did not develop at all, but the calms followed by a change 
of wind were very marked, necessitating daily changes of the 
ship's course. 

"The rolling of the vessel during the calm might have been 
avoided by keeping altogether in the polar or the equatorial 
current. It seems reasonable to suppose that these oscillations 
may frequently be made of service toward accelerating a ship's 
passage, especially on the middle and north Atlantic Ocean, 
where their direction is north-east and south-west Thus by 
keeping in the equatorial current of a north-east storm in 
sailing from America to Europe, a rapid passage might be 
made, as also in sailing from Europe to America by keeping 
in the polar current of a return oscillation. The clouds will 
indicate when this is p 
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CHAPTER XI. 
SIMTEOEOLOGICAL OBSERVATION. 

WE have in the foregoing pages arrived at the conolusiou 
that storms are local disturbances of the general circu- 
lation of the atmo'ipheie, and we have characterized and classi- 
faed the difleient species by their ongin, direction, motion and 
cloud" It was clearly demonstrated m the destruction by the 
IVeit Cambridge tornado and other «toim« that wind in general 
d les not lotate, but flows in more or less straight lines, modified 
bj local ciicumstances, and wheD id the case ot loco-progressive 
stoims it IS foiced into rotation, the lotaiy column ia of very 
small extent With these principles, and lecognizing a storm 
It an individual and definite phenomenon developing itself 
around ub, the method of investigation to be tollowed suggests 
itself 

Investigation must embrace, as far as possible, the whole of 
each individual storm from its very beginning, through all 
stages of its development, to the end, and the investigator must 
therefore be enabled to overlook at any moment the difierent 
meteorological changes over the whole extent of disturbance. 
This he can only do by means of assistants stationed at the most 
favorable points over the storm-track, and in telegraphic com- 
munication with him and under his control. 

The necessity of such a course is now generally acknowledged, 
and clearly set forth by Prof. Mohn in his answer to the six 
questions of the Leipzig Conference, with the practical diffi- 
culties standing in the way of its execution. The importance 
of the subject, however, has induced several European countries 
and the United States to create government meteorological 
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observatories, whose duty it is to determine and signal the raiu 
areas and storms in advance to the different cities and harbors, 
and to investigate and establish the laws of meteorological 
phenomena. 

From the principles wo have enunciated, methods of fore- 
telling rain areas and the position of storms are easily deduced.^' 
For according to the state of moisture along the line c d {Plate 
TIL}, and the difference of temperature north and south of it, 
condensations and precipitations must be formed around it and 
far to the north, where the two opposing currents overlap each 
other, particularly in north-east storms. It is then necessary to 
determine on the map the line c d, which may be described by 
uniting the localities at which the barometer stands lowest, since, 
as has before been explained, the line described on the earth's 
surface by the plane of meeting of the two currents is the line 
of loweot barometer. Having ascertained the position and 
direction of this line of lowest barometer, and the state of 
moistur-e and temperature surrounding it, we can without diffi- 
culty indicate on the map the area of rain. Knowing the 
velocity -with which this line travels, which is easily obtained, 
its movements and positions can be calculated and the rain 
areas mapped out in advance. 

Another more mechanical method can also be deduced. "We 
know from those laws, that the area of cloud formation, or con- 
densation and precipitation, is found above the region of calm, 
or the rising equatorial current aloug ed (Plutf TiZ.), and ex- 
tends over the inclined plane to the isobar of highest barometer 
in front and underneath the point b, and to the isobar of 
highest barometer in the rear of the rising equatorial current. 
The rain area is to be found thus between the isobars of high- 

*Tbe prineiples, the appllcntion of which was evident, were given in 
llie article published in fhe New Yorlt Timen, in 1852 (see Appemlix A), 
copies of which were furnished at the time to Prof. Henry and Lieul. 
Manry, in Wasliington. 
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est barometer surroandiiig the line of lowest barometer. The 
central observer, having telegraphic reports from his subordi- 
nates all over the country from three to eight times each day, 
giving the pressure, humidity, temperature, wind, etc., is able to 
establish on the map the isobars, and to foresee their movements, 
and consequently the areas of rain and cloud formation and 
the extent, character and movements of the storm. 

Of all the governmental bureaus of meteorological obser- 
vation that have yet been established, America is fortunate in 
possessing the most efficient for practical results. This is not 
alone due to the admirable organization of the United States 
Signal Service, but principally perhaps to the unequalled facili- 
ties it enjoys. It is more than all others favored by the extent, 
geographical position and configuration of the territory over 
which it is able to station observers. In connection with the 
British possessions and the West Indies, telegraphic reports may 
bo had from all quarters of a territory extending from the 
torrid almost to the frigid zone, and in longitude over a sixth 
I>art of the earth's circumference, and embracing within its 
limits a system of storms of all kinds. Over this area storms 
develop and progress with great regularity, and thete is not a 
north-east storm originates but that the Signal Service pre- 
dicts its coming and its rain area. South-east storms, how- 
ever, are not comprehended by the Cyclone theory, and the Sig- 
nal Service, therefore, although it seems to have observed their 
parts separately, has mistaken them for local storms, or has 
classed their polar currents under the head of inexplicable 

The European Meteorological Institutions labor under great 
disadvantages, and owe their efficiency entirely to the ability 
and untiring exertions of eminent scientists like Dove, Jlohn, 
Bjys- Ballot, Toyubee or Scott, who, in spite of the great diffi- 
culties that exist, have nevertheless discovered some of the cha- 
racteristics of the south-east storm. The limited area controlled 
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by each institution afForda it the means for observing only a 
part of eacli storm, and the diversity of language and custom 
obstructs ready international communication. 

The results at which individual scientists have arrived thus 
seem, in many cases at least, to be the local expression of the 
general law. As instance it would appear that Buys-Ballot'a 
law of the change of wind in a storm is probably the expres- 
sion of the general law as applied to the right margin of 
north-east storms in their passage over North-western Europe. 
It is not unlikely that Holland lies in the right side of a regu- 
lar nortli-east storm-track. 

Prof. Buys-Baliot seems himself to feel that his law has no 
general application, as the following extract from his answers 
to the questions of the Leipzig Conference will show. He 
says: 

"Although, since my communicntion to the Royal Academy 
at Amsterdam, in October, 1850, the latest French, English 
and American bulletins and maps have in general confirmed 
my opinion, advanced at that time, that the wind in the north- 
ern hemisphere takes such a direction as will place the region 
of lowest barometer to its left, and that it blows the stronger 
the greater the difference is, and that, however, the east wind 
does not become so strong in our latitude as the west wind, 
which may become very dangerous when the difference be- 
tween Vlyssingen or Maestricht and Groningen and Helder 
amounts to 4 mm. or more ; and although I have deduced 
theoretically in the year 1860 these results, which at first were 
only statistical, I do not any longer bold the practical signifi- 
cance of the same to be of so preponderant value. Formerly 
I thought that vessels should not sail out when there was a 
difference of 4 mm. in ooe hundred and fifty kilometres some- 
wbere, and did not consider enough the loss of time by this 
delay ; on the other hand, there is no sufiicient guarantee that 
vessels which sail out when the wind inclines to the east will 
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reach the end of the channel before this wind has been dis- 
placed a^ia by westerly wind. I believe that the seaman him- 
self is the only judge of the practical value of this rule." 
After further remarks Prof. Buys-Ballot goes on to say : 
" But if the above-mentioned rule should prove to be still 
the best, we would not have answered the very much more 
important question of Prof. Dove, which is : ' How many kinds 
of storms are there, how do the depressions of the air-column 
originate'' for of couise these do not m'ike their appearance 
mdepeadently, but are caused by former air currents of the 
width ot the polar and equatorial currents To =!ohe this 
problem a knowledge ot the distribution of the winds and the 
piessure o-ver the whole hemisphere and of the upper currents 
st^ms til be necessary Nothing is so interesting in this regaiJ 
as this question, but who will before long give the answer? 
There is besides also necessary the consideration of the direc 
tioa of the mountain laages, the outline of the continent, etc , 
the whole pioblem is so complicated ind the observation" so 
insufficient, that we may congritu late our3eI\es it we tontribute 
something to make the solution easier for postenty " 

Prof Mohn says m his answer, " The ehtej problem m tiwteor 
ohffi/ IS, then, the law of the lanntion of atmo'^hmti preimrp " 

Dove, Buys-Ballot and Mohn thus delineate the main prob- 
lem of modern meteorology and indicate a path toward its 
solution, not concealing the great difficulties they foresee. If I 
presume to tread a different path, I must not be understood as 
slighting the advice of so able and experienced scientists ; but 
my course of investigation, having fortunately been somewhat 
different from the ordinary, has led more quickly and easily to 
definite results. 

It would seem not only reasonable, but necessary, to investi- 
gate the individual disturbances and their probable connection 
with each otlier from the equator to the arctic regions, by pla- 
cing trained observers over what are ascertained to be the ordi- 
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nary storm-tracks. They should particularly be placed at those 
points which seem to be most associated with the origin or 
development of storms, as for instance the Bermudas, West 
Indies, South America, and many other places, and especial 
attention should be given to the influence of localities. Storms 
being local disturbances, the position and configuration of 
continents, of large bodies of water or of islands in mid-ocean 
have most important effects. 

Thus we should learn definitely the positions of the different 
belts of high and low pressure and the extent of their oscil- 
lations when locally disturbed in storms, or the distribution of 
the winds. 

There should be international co-operation, and meteorological 
corps should be divided into two, a stationary division for the 
purpose of predicting and signalling the weather, and a mova- 
ble division, composed of the most intelligent observers, for 
purposes of investigation. 

Observations should be cmiUnuow during periods of dis- 
turbances ; three observations in a day at definite periods, as 
formerly, or eight, as advised by the Vienna Congress, necessitate 
averages which I am convinced will never solve the main 
problem as to the different kinds of storms and their causes. 

A single observer making continuous observations will come 
nearer the truth, for he has an opportunity to observe, during 
the precious moments of the passage of the region of low 
barometer, the meteorological contrasts and characteristics of a 
storm, which may escape notice during the interval between 
periodical observations. Storms do not accommodate us as to 
time and place. Mr. "Wise during forty years made frequent 
balloon ascensions, and observed but twice the phenomena he 
relates, although they exist, I am certain, at aU times, changing 
place only in the oscillations of the plane of meeting. 

Mr. F. Gaster, of the London Meteorological Office, who 
seems to have considerable experience in storm-prognostics, in 
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his aoswer to the six questions of the Leipzig Conference says r 
" My opinioQ is that the reports from many stations are capable 
of an iraprovemeut in regard to number as well as quality. I 
koow of many instances in which after the observations at eight 
A. M. and two p. m. (at Valencia) the barometer at the last time 
began to rise, while an observation at twelve o'clock would have 
shown that the barometer, having risen up to that hour, began 
rapidly to fall, and that in this way storms have been over- 
looked which would doubtless have been noticed at the central 
office, where the weather is observed continuously." 

It has been elsewhere shown that storms have in every proba- 
bility been overlooked in the same way here in America, as ia 
the case of the south-east storm in connection with our coast 
storms or with the tornado in Iowa and Illinois. 

The different means for gathering information and meteor- 
ological instrumeuts would appear to me to assume different 
values from those now assigned to them. Not where the storms 
are the most violent, and therefore the most complicated, as on 
the eastern coast of America, do we find the most valuable facts, 
but in the direction from which they come, the south-west or 
north-west. Places which have to storms a similar connection 
SIS Prospect Hill had to the West Cambridge tornado are im- 
portant for investigations, and should decide the distribution of 
observers. Signal Service bureaus should also have one or two 
steamers and an experienced aeronaut at their disposal. Among 
the meteorological elements, the real direction of the wind is the 
most difficult to arrive at, especially at observatories above cities 
or near mountains and coasts, and wind observations are there- 
fore in general the least reliable, 

With regard to meteorological instntments, the thermometer, 
measuring a primary effect, is, with the hygrometer, at least as 
important as the barometer. 

Since the year 1660, when Otto von Guerike, in Magdeburg, 
first predicted a storm by the sinking of his water barometer. 
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this instrnmeut has been in better repute as a storm indicator 
than it deserves. Tlie weather-marks along the scale, once 
trusted, are not now much more relied on than the predictions 
of the almanacs, it ia true, but to the navigator the barometer 
is still the only guide that science supplies. 

We have sh.own that the barometer is valuable as an indi- 
cator chiefly in local storms alone, and that even then the 
formation of cumuli will tell the tale almost as soon. It is 
next of value as predicting north-east storms, but it is here 
generally a day at least behind the clouds. In the south-east 
and the loco-progressive storms it only begins to show the storm 
when it has already, to a great extent, passed by, and hours after 
it has been revealed by the clouds. 

It is thus in only the most insiguifieant of the storms of the 
temperate zone that the barometer gives warning in advance of 
the clouds, and in the most dangerous and destructive it gives 
DO warning at all. 

Its shortcoming in the case of the south-cast storms is 
acknowledged by Prof. Mohn, Mr. Gaster and others. Prof. 
Mohn says that he cannot indicate storms coming from north- 
west, and from north-east from the Arctic Sea, and storms 
in which the gradient becomes very great in consequence of the 
sinking of the barometer in the neighboring country, while in 
Norway it is rising. Mr. Gaster says: "Gradients are very 
useful, but just the greatest gradients rather accompany the 
storms than precede them, so that in telegraphing storm warnings 
the state of the weather may have essentially changed before 
the warning reaches its destbiation." Those storms in which 
the gradients — i.e., the plane of meeting — become greater — i.e., 
more vertical — and which come from the north-west or the north- 
east, are without the least doubt our south-east storms, and there- 
fore cannot be predicted by the barometer, as is evident. These 
storms have escaped the vigilance of the United States Signal 
Service for the same reasons, and yet they are the most destruc- 
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tive of all and the most iraportant to be predicted. Instruments 
are unquestionably very valuable in scientific research, but it 
does not do to depend exclusively on them, to the neglect of the 
visible phenomena that nature presents ; and so it is that the 
clouds tell us much of which the barometer, useful as it is, gives 
DO sign. 

To give a practical illustration of their superiority over the 
barometer as a predicter alone, we may take the case of the 
storm of April 14 to 18, 1873, which we have already used 
in another connection. The maps of the Signal Service re- 
port show the isobai-s more or less parallel from north-west 
to south-east, diminishing in pressure gradually from the great 
lakes to Dakota. Now, connecting the gradual diminution of 
pressure shown in these isobare with the plane of meeting, the 
lowest isobar indicating the line c d of Plate YIL, Fig. 1, and 
the highest the point 6, it will he readily seen that the clouds 
would have been visible at the lakes before the bai-omoter indi- 
cated any diminution of pressure, and at the same time that the 
lowest isobar made iia, appearance in Dakota. 

The clouds not only tell us of the coming of the storm, but 
they toll us also from whence it comes, what position we are in 
toward its track, the winds to be expected, the changes of tem- 
perature, and many other things important to comfort and 
safety. 

To the scientific investigator they can be of the greatest ser- 
vice. They give him information of the state of the atmosphere 
at heights which he cannot reach without a balloon, they tell 
him of the motion of the upper and lower currents of a storm 
while yet it is at a distance — the humidity conditions on both 
sides of the plane of meeting — approximately, at least, the tem- 
perature. More than all this, tliey give the means to establish 
exactly the difference m pressure over the storm-ai-ea, or the 
gradient, which seems to be the main pcolilcm of modern me- 
teorology. 
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Prof. Buys-Ballot asks : " By the position of the aeroklino- 
skope I give exactly a gradient, but which one ?" I answer 
that the clouds wiU tell whether it is the gradient of the main 
storm-producing current or that of the margin. 

For in the plane of meeting we have the embodiment and 
realization of the true gradient, whose direction and position is 
made visible by the clouds, and whose inclination even is 
sometimes marked by the sheet of mist often existing in the 
region of meeting of the opposing currents. This sheet of mist 
is probalily in existence more frequently than I am now pre- 
pared to affirm, but is mostly to be seen in south-east storms. 
Sometimes it is rolled up by the equatorial current into stripes 
running downward from the cumulo-stratus, giving the appear- 
ance, as described by one of the witnesses of the "West Cam- 
bridge tornado, " as if the sun was drawing water." 

Mr. Wise evidently came into this mist at a height of fifty-four 
hundred feet (see bis description in the Appendix), and it will 
be noted that as he rose into it the temperature became higher. 
This mist sometimes also becomes visible in a north-east 
storm, particularly when in the return oscillation a polar cur- 
rent comes from the north-west and rolls it up into long hazy 
stripes inclined toward the ground at the angle of the plane of 
meeting. The upper cloud, the stratus, is then seen extended 
from north-west to south-east, while the vapory stripes under- 
neath in the plane of meeting are at an angle to it If we 
could measure the heights of these clouds respectively, we should 
have data for calculating the depth of the two currents. 

AVhat fossils are to the geologist the clouds should be to 
the meteorologist. For practical purposes, however, it is only 
necessary to have a knowledge of their diiferent forms and 
their transformations. To gain this knowledge is quite easy, 
needing only careful observation. 

In the temperate zone the best time to begin the study is in 
January or February, when some of the irregularities of the 
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earth's surface are obliterated by the snow,' and wbeti the hori- 
zontal air-currents, producing the progressive storms and their 
clouds, are less disturbed by upward currents. The phenomena 
presented at this time are therefore most simple and most typi- 
cal. The experience gained in the repeated forward and back- 
ward oscillation of these currents will prepare the student for 
the more complicated influences and effects which the vertically 
rising currents, the originators of local storms, bring into the 
consideration as the season advances. A year's observation will 
acquaint him with the cycle of phenomena and make him a 
reliable weather-prophet, at least for every-day purposes. 

Is it not beautiful that in the clouds are pictured all the work- 
ings of the atmosphere around us— that Nature gives thus 
uumistakable warnings of the storms which she is about to 
send ? Meteorology should be the most popular and the most 
generally cultivated of the sciences. To observe and under- 
stand most of the phenomena that are presented we do not 
even need the apparatus of the scientist; Nature herself has 
provided us with instruments sufficient for the purpose. With 
practice our lungs wilt serve as a barometer, telling by easier 
or more difficult breathing whether there has been a change of 
pressure ; our sensitiveness to heat and cold wQl suffice for a 
thermometer, and hygrometers are abundant. 

Of course there is a large field left for the scientific investi- 
gator which cannot be occupied by the general observer ; but 
Ibr ordinary purposes the pursuit of the study by the means 
Nature gives us will be productive of much enjoyment and the 
greatest usefulness in the preservation of health and comfort. 
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[Ihim the New Yorl: Daily Tmies, Nmember 18, 1853.] 
NEW THEORY OF 8T0EMB, BY WM. BLASIUS. 

THESE phenomena in our atmoBphere, which sometimes prove a 
blessing, aometimea a calamity, and which constitute tlie weather, 
have in all ages and in all civilized nations attracted the attention 
of the intelligent, hut never more so than at the present day. The 
importance of a knowledge of the true laws which regulate those 
destructive motions of the atmosphere which interfere eo much with 
our comfort, and which are called storms, tenipesfa, hurricanes, tor- 
nadoes, water-spoufa, etc, increase in proportion to the increase of 
commerce and navigation. Who is not painfully affected in seeing 
that, according to Lloyd's list of shipwrecks, the average loss of 
ships at sea amounts to seven every day? If at one glance we could 
overlook the long lists of disasters that have occurred on our great 
lakes and on our extensive sea-coasts which are recorded every day in 
the newspapers, we would perhaps be still more surprised. A know- 
ledge of the nature and laws which govern these phenomena becomes 
thus of more than a mere scientific interest, for it renders us inde- 
pendent of them, and accidents may be prevented by a sufficient 
attention to such knowledge. 

Two theories, entirely opposed to each other, have been brought for- 
ward : one is called the Eotavy, the other the Centripetal, theory ; and 
from these, rules to guide the mariner have been derived. However, 
from the unsettled state of these two theories, these rules are rather 
calculated to mislead than to assist. 

The very destructive tornado which last year, ou At^uat 22, passed 
over Middlesex County, Massachusetts, afforded me an opportunity 
to obtain information from Nature herself about a phenomenon which 
nowhere appears so frequently or with such characteristic accompani- 
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menta aa it does in this c A d irejudiced survey 

of the destruction occa made during four 

months, and a subseque 7 ^ !> storms, etc., have 

led me to the conclusi n b h ab m ued theories are 
based upon partial obser I h as o ascribe the un- 

satisfactory and contrad y n u ha e been arrived at 

with regard to these ph m n p p t< wrong course of 
pursuit in the iavestiga n f li b T error, however, is 

one 80 naturally commi ted b rs also at first made 

the same mistakes and d u It will therefore 

be seen that these two ll n d b b en defended from 

the facts with regard to h ry p n I adopting a more 

philosophical course in my g n a analyzing the phe- 

uomenon from its first app a n h huh whole coui^e with 
regard to the state of th a n p nd h p ces over which it 

passed before, during and a nib came satisfied that 

different phenomena ha een n Ic n tnd the same, and 

that especially tornadoes are quite difi'erent in their nature from 
other storms. Hence the tacts exhibited b the destruction caiwed 
by tornadoes cannot be used to prove and establish a tlieory of 
storms, as has been done. 

I understand by storm only a violent motion of the air canaed by 
a tendency to re-establish its disturbed equilibrium. Tlie general and 
special causes of tliese disturbances may be found in the ever-changing 
position of the sun and moon toward our globe, and from the in- 
equalities of the surface of the latter, producing differences of tem- 
perature and moisture in the air. A difference of temperature and 
moisture in different places produces an exchange and a motion of 
the air in the direction between those places. From the fact that we 
find the temperature and moisture of our atmosphere decreasing in 
two directions, perpendicularly and horizontally, and from otlier 
special caus^, arise the following different Vinds of storma : 

I. Local or Centripetal Sonws.— These are caused by a tendency of 
the air to re-establish its equiiibrinm, which has been destroyed in a 
perpcndiculaT direction. lis characteristic cloud is the cimuhta, which 
is the first elementary form of clouds. In our latitude the summer 
shower is an example of a centripetal storm. 

n. Proffreesive Stamm are caused by a tendency of the air to re- 
establish its equilibrium, which h^ been destroyed in a horizonfal 
direction from the equator toward the poles. They may be subdivided 
for our latitude into — 
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(J.) Noiik-easi w WIuIpt Sfonnt, produced by a replacing of the 
polar current by tlie equatoiial current. Its characteristic cloud is a 
long, narrow stripe, formerly called eirrus-strafug, which I consider 
fis the second elementary form, and propose the simple name »U-alua. 

(B) SgiialU or Summer Storms, produced by a replacing of the 
equatorial current by a polar current. The characteristic cloud is a 
combination of the cumidus and stratus, and therefore justly called 
cumu/o-strafTi3. 

III. Both Local and Progreaiive or Jtotanj Storms, caused by local 
and special causes, combined with those in I. and II. In -our lati- 
tude, tornadoes, water-spouts and some hail-storms are examples. 

1. Thenaato Centripetal or J.oeal Storme. — Wherever the air acquires 
a higher temperature or a higher dew-point than the air in surround- 
ing places, it becomes lighter and rises upward. As it rises it becomes 
cooled, condenses its vapor, and forma a round globular cloud above 
the upward current, called cumulus. The air at the surface then 
rushes in from all sides toward the place left vacant by the upward 
current, and produces a centripetal storm proportional in severity 
and extending to the generating cause. It takes place in the largest 
scale during the whole year, in the region of calms or continual 
storms near the equator, where the sun never goes far enough away 
to allow any cooling of the atmosphere. The two trade-winds, which 
extend to 25° 30' north and south latitude, may be considered the 
centripetal currents of this great and continual storm. The different 
effect of the sun's rays upon land and water calls forth special local 
phenomena of a similar nature, which considerably modify this gene- 
ral and continual storm. Thus dead calms alternate near the equator 
with terrific thunder-showers. The trade-winds, flowing to places 
where their capacity to contain aqueous vapor constantly increases, 
on account of a higher temperature, preserve a constant serenity and 
a cloudless atmosphere; this produces, in tropica! regions, the dry 
season. As the region of calms or constant upward currents, follow- 
ing the sun in his course north and southward, passes over a part of 
the tropical regions, the rainy season is produced. Centripetal storms 
take place in the temperate zone during the summer season in the 
more harmless form of sudden showers above islands, volcanic erup- 
tions, gyeaf fires, valleys surrounded by mountains, etc., and generally 
above places which produce a greater amount of heat than surround- 
ing places. They only can be formed when there is no lateral or 
horizontal current stronger than the upward current. They are there- 
fore local and unable to travel to great distances, like our north-east 
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storms. They occur never, or at least very seldom, in the arctic 
regions. This upward current was observed by Aristotle, explained 
first by De Saussure, and lately brought forward aa Ihe aole cause of 
ali storms by Espy. 

2. As to Progremve ajMJW.— The upward current near the equator 
spreads in the upper region like a mushroom toward the north and 
south, and gradually descends in 25° W north and soutii latitude. 
One part returns toward the equator, forming the trade-winda. The 
other part flo^vs toward the poles, and prevails during the summer in 
our latitude as a south-west wind. Aa it cemes from the equator, it 
is called an equatorial current. As onlifoa^ part of the upward cur- 
rent returns toward the equator, a deficiency of air in the equatorial 
regions will cause from time to time the air from the poles to flow 
over the temperate zone toward the equator. This true polar current 
appears on the northern hemisphere like the trade-wind, as a north- 
east or east wind, and prev^ls during the winter, at least in the 
northern part of the temperate zone. The meeting of these two cur- 
rents in the temperate zone produces a calm on the surface of the 
earth. Here the equatorial current rises obliquely over the polar 
current, and descends at the pole the second time. In tliis region the 
atmospheric pressure will be found at its minimum, and therefore the 
barometer lowest on account of the upward motion of the equatorial 
current. On the northern side of this calm will be found a cold, 
heavy northern wind; on the southern side of it, a warmer, lighter 
southerly wind. Advancing toward the north, the barometer will rise, 
because the depth of tlie polar current increases, while that of the equar 
torial current diminishes. The region of calm will be found during the 
summer nearer the arctic r^ion than during the winter. If it could be 
fixed for a whole season, asit is in the Indian Ocean, by a peculiar dis- 
tribution of land and water, we would have during the winter a north- 
east, and during the summer a south-west, monsoon. A deficiency of 
air at the poles will cause the equatorial current to flow tbither, and 
in displacing the region of calm and the prevailing polar current 
toward the north-east will produce the north-east storms. {A.) A defi- 
ciency of air at the equator will cause the polar current to flow 
thither, and in displacing the region of calm and the prevailing equa- 
torial current toward the tropical region will produce the squalls. 
[B.) The exchange of air between the tropical and arctic regions 
wonld take place indifferently with regard to longitude if the sur- 
face of the earth were of the same nature. But the unequal temper- 
ature above the continents, and the oceans alternating with each 
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ing to the ,e,„n, either over the oonttoent. or the ocean The 
wrfth of the .torn ,„„., ,h.„, ,„ j.perf „„ewhal upon the width 
of the eontment,! or oeeaalo road over which the pro.rLiye current 

f^-U^' """r "' """"'"^ """S <»»™n .. n™ 
He, World fron. north to ™th. and In th. Old World f„n, .d to 
™ -render, thl, ,„h„g. o,er the United State. ...ier. nrth^ 
region of dm, or the centre of the .lorn,, ocillate. during .11 .,'! 
north'" Th""l'r"°i'°"f"" »""!"« "Ih ■«<1 from .onth to 
t C .J "I" "'° "■• •°''''™ "'"SM of tennerMure for 

.hich thl. country p.rtleularl, 1. tao.u , for „ thi. region of ea^n, 

"T °"' ; """J' "" P'""" "»■' "!■«*"» ">• ~»'~t» on th" 
northern and southern side of it. 

U) ra, A'orti.™iita,»._The progressive motion of th.eona. 
tonal current commcnee, drst in the upper region, and ma, he 
compared to tidal wavB ruuning up a river. Th. top of each wave 
coming into colder regions, coudense, i,. vapor and form, a long" 
narrow stripe of cloud, while in the trough between them the 

irsT,' 'T" ?*".; ^?°" *""' " ''^'"^ l»""'»-l "• •!■<>"' 
parallel with each other, but b, .u optical illusion they appear to 
converge to two pol.l.. i„ the north-west and in the south-east. 
The appearance of the Sal stripe over the horim towarf lb, south- 
west IS a certain indication of the approaching equatorial current 
or th. north-out storms. Th. time which .lap.,, bet,«,n the fli,; 

upon the latitude and the season. In Boston It amount, to one or 
two, .ometime, thro., day,. As th. equatorial current advance, from 
warmer to cooler r^ons it condense more aqu.ou, vapor, evolves 
more latent caloric, becomes thus lighter and incresMs in if upward 
motion which in its turn increa... th, condensation still more. Th, 
equatorial current gains thus g 1 'ts w ac a par 
upward. The n up d m dp oo 

vapor, and its g q 

thi. and its ow as g tr rth h p a 

current liits it p t| h p d ts el 

bed. A.ltliud ,b b dish gd t, 

aqueous vapor, d as p ^ n 

it bringa clear whb h ubm d^ A 

vanisli before it dh h Ab EorsH- 

be able to deter h w 

veering of the wind, during that lime beforehand. In order to under- 
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stand this, let ua suppose ourselves standing in the middle of the 
calm, and advancing with it toward the iiorth-eaat. The wind at all 
places along the calm will be directed toward it. As we pass with 
the calm over a place the north-east wind hefore us will he replaced 
by the south-weat wind behind U8. On the left half of the calm or 
the storm it will veer over the left side through north-west, on the 
right half of the calm over the right side through south-east. To- 
ward the borders it will veer through smaller angles than in the 
middle, where we stand. If in the backward motion of the calm, 
or the progress of the polar current, the borders pass over the same 
places over which they came in the forward motion, the veering 
occurs in all places in the same angle, but in an opposite direction. 
If, however, in the backward motion the north-west«rn half passes 
over that part which in the forward motion the south-eantem half 
passed over, we will have a complete circulation in the sense of 
Dove's law. Such a motion may be compared to that of an eccentric 
wheel. It tatea place in this country during the spring and fall, 
when the sun displaces the meteorological phenomena toward the 
north and south. It takes place in the Old World more frequently, 
probably on account of its more rounded form. 

[B.) Squalls.— Baring the summer, when in the temperate zone 
the equatorial current prevails and becomes displaced by the polar 
current, the changes in the wind, in temperature and atmospheric 
pressure take place in a similar manner as in the backward motion 
of the north-east storms. The effects are, however, different, because 
here the colder polar current finds in its way an equatorial current 
nearly saturated with vapor. As it proceeds, shoving like a wedge 
over the surface beneath the equatorial current, it forces it upward. 
Th q t ' 1 rr nt growin" cooler from below and above com 
mnestond fapt Iht and e. es tl f 

t pwa Int bytsw tnThh t Idf 

aupaduni^l /-bnthandbf nd 

h upp m g f th p 1 u t a d f m tl It 
ml na f th t ! t j f rm f 1 ud h mu! 

( u. Su h bl k b nk f 1 d H "^ t fi t '* h t 
nes tl hnhnnlk ggtiocm jus 

dd nly f m w t t t Th 1 ng bl k b k d 
t u lly t n ng t. If t! 1 p 1 Wh n fl 

upper region of contact between the two currents wheie it lies rues 
over the horizjjn, a more equal gray appears beneath the black cloud. 
It is to sonic extent the remaining part of those black banks which 
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were formed before aiii which hal precipitated their mim nater 
ilready m raiD and spread now hke a nimbus o\et the polar eur 
lent partly it is the rain which falls down liom the list formed 
Hack bank The progressive moticn decrcasps graduillj as the 
s pply current produced bj the upward motion of the equat rial 
current increases At laat it stops entirely ani becomes agiin re 
plxced bj the prevailing equatorial cuirent If during the time of 
g eater tensun betnpen the two currenti the eiuilib mm at one 
]hce becomes disturbed in the legion of calms the following kind 
of storms ire generated 

3 Iai.1? and Pi-ogreMiee 01 Bolarj 'ftonn^— In order to understanl 
these storms, let ua suppose the region of calm arrived, in its march 
from north to south, nearly at the southern limits of a plateau. Let 
its direction be nearly or entirely parallel to the direction of the 
plateau, from west to east. A valley running from the top of the 
plateau to the general plain, in the direction from north-west to 
south-east, lies at the western half of the storm where the polar cur- 
rent comes from north-west and the equatorial current from south- 
west. That part of the polar current which comes over this valley 
sinks down and rushes forward more rapidly than those parts west 
and eastward from the valley. This produces a concavity in the 
upper region of the polar current like the valley below, but deeper. 
That part of the equatorial current balancing against the down- 
sunken part of the polar current will, oii account of greater elas- 
ticity, rush through that concavity, and will rebound and produce a 
whirl in that region which is to be seen by the suddenly condensed 
blacker cloud. As the storm advances over the wider and deeper 
part of tliat valley the concavity in the upper region deepens even 
more and approaches the earth. Thus air from lower regions of the 
equatorial current rushes into the whirl and shares in it. The whirl 
gradually sinks downward. When the forward-rushing part of the 
polar current arrives above the plane where the full equatorial cur- 
rent at the surface of the earth can reach it, the whirl will touch the 
earth and the in-rushing part produce tlie first destruction in the 
direction from south-west. The whirl will travel then in the diago- 
nal of the parallelogram of the two currents through the region of 
calm which is indicated by the direction of that long black bank 
of cloud. It moves first in a zigzag between the two currenfs, and 
gradually turns into a straight line. This mechanical formation of 
the whirl will doubtless be assisted by the increase of the rarefaction 
in its interior, produced partially mechanically, partially by the 
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mereaiing evolution at latent caloric and pethapa by eleetntitj, 
ivhii-li, by friction ot air of different qualities, may be geneiated 
The gitater &peed of the equatornl current increases its rotary 
motion, the continual acting force? oi both curienta inciease the pro 
greasive motion of the whirl. By the increase of the rotary motion, 
air around the whirl joins it and increases its diameter. The progres- 
sive velocity becomes first equal to, then greater than, the combined 
velocity of the two currents. The whirl ia thus independent of the 
generating currenls and of their diagonal of parallelogram ; it goes, 
in virtue of inertia, with that acquired speed against the wind. The 
opposing forces soon diminish its rotary and progressive motion, and 
dissolve it. 

Thus, in the iirst part of the tornado, I discovered only a destruc- 
tion caused by the south-west wind, which rushed into the whirl 
when it touched the surface. No destruction from the north to the 
south or no left side was to be seen. I found then a combination of 
these two destructive forces, the whirl and the south-weat wind, par- 
tially over the same place. The destruction of the whirl extended, 
however, over a very small space of about thirfy feet, while the whole 
destruction extended already over a width of three hundred paces. 
Two miles farther in the track indications of the left side appeared, 
and the destruction of the whirl extended over a greater width. In 
West Cambridge, about six miles farther, the whirl extended almost 
over the whole width of six hundred paces. It seems to me that 
here the progressive motion of the whirl and that of the two cur- 
rents were equal, so that there the rotary motion fully developed 
itself. It is here where the phenomena corresponded the most with 
the Rotary theory developed by Mr. Redfield. But from here over 
Medford the progressive motion seems to have increased in such 
a degree that the rotary motion was scarcely to be recognized. It 
seemed, as Eev. Mr, Brooks in the report of his investigations at 
that place says, as if a vacuum had travelled and drawn all objects 
in its conrae toward it. Over this part the Centripetal theory is best 
developed. But to the first half of the track neither of these two 
theories ia to be applied. From these facta, and from other reasons, 
I am induced to believe that both of these tlieories were developed 
from analogous places. 

What the valley produces over the land ia produced over the aea 
by the more rarefied air above islands, the Gulf Stream, etc., and thus 
causes the water-spoots. 

If a whirl has passed along the calm, the two currents balance as 
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before, only at a place more southward. Similar conditions in other 
places of that calm will cause other whirls, which travel all in the 



e direction. This v 



e-mentioned storm. 



and has been observed with water-spouts. 

The moist air of the equatorial curreat, being thrown over the 
polar current to great heights, produces, according to the number 
of whirls, one or more belts of rain or hail. 

Only when the peculiar state of the atmosphere, as above described, 
coincides with such conditions at the surface, a whirlwind will he 
produced. Whirlwinds are theiefore bound to localities ; and this is 
known so well by insurance companies that they do not like to in- 
sure some farms because the crops are almost regularly destroyed by 
hail-storms. 

Whether those violent prc^essive storms of the tropical regions, 
known under the name of hurricanes and typhoons, whose north-west 
direction has been so well traced by Eediield and Piddington, are 
storms of tlie second or third kind can only be decided when we are 
presented with some more of the results of the valuable investiga- 
tions of Lieut. Maury. A want of space and diagrams prevents me 
from giving more here than the most general results of my investi- 
gations. Details and illustrations by diagrams I hope to present lo 
the public in the form of popular lectures. 

JF™ York, Ifcv^nber IB, 1S53. 



APPEXDIX B. 
ANALYSIS OF THE WEST CAMBEIDGB TOENADO. 
Giving the surveij of the track of dettruction, and the general and' par- 
ticular facU of this survey arranged with refereace to their relation to 
each other. 

DESCRIPTION OF TirK GEOTJND OVEE WIUCII THE TORNADO PASSED, 

The surface of the earth over the track of the tornado was quite 
diversified, being undulating, small hills alternating with shallow 
valleys. The track of destruction lies between the lines A B and 
CD. (Plai.eI.,Fig.l.) It began at the foot of Prospect Hill, in the 
neighborhood of Waltham, and ran from west to east over a gentle 
slope, where a plateau descends into a general plain. 

The general plain south of the track extends to Boston, and is 
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from forty to sixty feet above the level of the sea. Out of this plain, 
and in tlie traclt, rises the platenu to a height of from oae hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet near Waltham, and extends northward 
to Maine and New Hampshire, rising gradually. 

The highest southern limit of thia plateau runs in the curved line 
S A M S. T, U, V. At the points S, S, T, V the descent of the 
plateau into the plain is somewhat more abrupt than along the rest 
of the line, rthere the slope is quite gradual, forming valleys which 
run from north-west to south-east into the plain. The track ran 
thus alternately over small elevations and shallow valleys. 

At the very beginning of the tra<ik, and west of it, rose Prospect 
Hill, which is the highest point in the vicinity of Boston, and rises 
four hundred and eighty-two feet above the level of the sea, and 
about two hundred and eighty feet above the plateau, to the north- 
east. It ia several times higher than any other of the projections 
of the plateau into the plain, which are severally at S, T, V. To 
the south and east Prospect Hill descends rapidly into the plain. 
The figures 150, 70, 60, SO, 40 indicate the respective heights in feet 
above sea-level. 

East of Prospect Hill lies the valley M, tlie first and most important 
of those slopes which run from the plateau toward the south-east into 
the general plain. The second valley, U, lies between the projections 
rand r, and is wider and shallower than JW! The third vaUeyia east 
of Baldwin's Hill, V, andbetween it and Wellington Hill, just beyond. 
The hilla and slopes from R io S and from 5 to 6" were at the 
time of the tornado thickly covered with trees, as well to the south 
of the line as to the north of it. At 50 was a little grove of pine 
trees ; in the valley M, along Lincoln street, east of Prospect Hill, 
trees were only to be found here and there; near and around the 
house 35 was a corn-field. The hil! T, on its crest and on its eastern 
slope, was bare of trees: on the western and southern slopes it was 
covered vrith pine trees about twelve feet high. As we follow the 
course toward the east, we descend from the hill T gently into the 
valley U. Here we find a slightly undulating ground, over which 
bare meadows and fields offered few objects for destruction. Gioing 
farther, we rise gradually and gently toward North street, on Bald- 
win's Hill, V. 

Here the destroyed orchards and buildings offer again a good pic- 
ture of the directions of the de3tr^ying forces. 

At the eastern slope of this hill we descend rapidly into a meadow 
which is the eastern limit of the survey of the first section of the 
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tornado's track. The lengtli of this section, from Prospect Hill to 
Uiildwin's Hill, is about two and a half miles. East of this meadow 
is Wellington Hill, the fourth projection of the plateau. The flrat 
projection, S, of the plateau reached only to the middle of the track ; 
the second, T, crossed it entirely ; the third, F, reached still farther 
south. On the south-easterly deiscent of Wellington Hill lies West 
Cambridge. West of West Cambridge, about three miles from the 
above-deacribed section, lay the one which I surveyed first, and where 
the destruction was greatest. This represents the character of the 
second section of the track, which extended about to the Mystic 
River, between West Cambridge and Medford. The third section, 
fiom the Mystic Eiver to the end of the track, is covei'ed by the 
report of the Eev. Mr. Brooks, the important part of which is given 
farther on. This report is a conscientious and careful descriptiou 
of the general appearance of the destruction, made immediately 
after the occurrence, and when all disturbed objects were still in the 
positions in which the tornado had left them. These three sections 
(;over the whole extent of the toraado, 

GENERAL APPEAEASCE AND rAOTS OF TUL DESTRUCTION. 

Jn al! descriptions of tornadoes the position of the destruction is 
determined by reference to the axis. The adherents of the Eotary 
and Inblowing theory agree about the position of the axis generally, 
however much they differ in other respects. 

By the axis is understood an imaginary line drawn somewhat over 
the middle of the course of the track, to which tlie destruction from 
both sides of the track points, and along which the effects of the 
destruction are the most visible. We find in the Amcrioan Journal 
of Saienae and Arts, 1841, vol. xli., p. 76, the following definition 
by Redfieldr "From the causes to which I have just alluded, the 
effects are usually more violent on and near the line passed over by 
the axis than in other portions of the track. This line of greatest 
violence is found to coincide nearly with the line which separates 
the inwardly inclined prostrations of the two opposite sides of the 
track. The latter line, or apparent axis of the track, is sometimes 
called the line of convergence." 

There will be no difficulty in determining the position of the axis 
in this tornado over the section from West Cambridge to Medford ; 
but over the first section, from Waltham to Baldwin's Hill, it is 
more difficult. 

By analogy, aad for the sake of simplicity in the plato, the line 
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E F is made tLe axis, although the real axis is not straight, liut the 
zigzag red line. The line A B represents the left margin, and CD 
the right margin of the traclt, the course being in the direction 
K. 72" E. 

For the sake of easy reference, the individual facts brought out by 
the survey are arranged in numbered paragraphs. 

1. The destruction was, in quantity as well as in quality, different 
in different localities over the leat'th and width of the track — that is, 
the destruction differed in difi n p ts f h a L in amount, kind 
and in degree of violence 

2. Over the right side li at dest u on was fully de- 
veloped over a width of h hund nd h ards; whibt over 
the left Hide there was n d n d u n over the largest 
portion of this section. Th firs n a the left side ap- 
peared in one tree near 6 e m di n at ¥", and still 
more at i/'". 

3. The destruction on h g d wa n nly developed. It 
was exhibited in a series of distinct facts of diderent kinds, which 
repeated themselves in regular order, distinctly limited areas of 
destruction of a well-defined geometrical form alternating regularly 
with areaa where no destruction took place. 

4. The first area of destruction is the triangle abo. The point a 
lies south of Prospect Hill— in reality, farther west than its position 
oh this map. It contained forty destroyed objects, principally large 
trees. The second area of destruction is the triangle a' b' c', con- 
taining twenty destroyed objects. The third area of destruction is 
the triangle a" b" c", containing fifty destroyed objects. The fourth 
area of destruction is the triangle a'" b'" c"', containing thirty 
destroyed objects. The fifth area of destruction is the triangle a"" 
V" c"", containing one hundred and fifi^y destroyed objects.*^ 

5. The areas which were left uninjured are the triangles 6 d b', 
h' d' fr", 6" d" b'", ¥" d'" b"" (paragraph 11). 

6. In the triangles a' o d, a" </ d', a'" c" d", etc, there was little 
destruction, because the extreme margin was throughout less injured 
than the portions toward 6, V, b", etc. But in a" c' d' were found 
a few objects lying acrotis each other, and those which, from their 
direction, belonged to the most western triangle, were lying under- 
neath, sliowing that they had talien first, 

» The smaller objoots deBttojnd— as grase, shiubbeeiea, oto,— which aasiated 
a gi-eat deal in deiarmiiiing the iiinits of the different aiaas, ore, of contse, Dot 
included in iheso nuinhers. 
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7. There is a remarkable change in the form and size of these 
triaDgles as we go over this section. The distances betweea the 
apexes increase witli a strilting regularity, viz. ; 

The distance from b to 6' is 400 yards. 

" 6' " b" " 700 " 

" " S" " 6'" " 950 " 

" " 6'" " fi"" " 1200 " 

We thus find an increase in the distance between these points of two 
hundred and fifty yards.* 

8. The angles which the lines a' b', a" b", a'" b'" and o."" h"" 
mate with the axis EF^a-^ smaller. The angle Eb' a' is smaller 
than the angle£6c,- the angle ^^i" a" is smaller than the angle 
Eb' a' ; theajigle £&"■'«"' is smaller than the angle S 6" a", etc 

9. The direction in which the destroyed objects pointed in the 
triangles abe, a' b' &,a"b" &', etc, is toward the respective apesea 
b, b', b", etc., as the arrows in those triangles indicate. 

10. From the bases of those triangles a c, a' &, a" e", etc., toward 
their apeses 6, 6', b", etc., the violence of the destruction increased 
— that is, while along the right margin of the tract some trees were 
left uninjured, toward these apexes, all were blown down. 

11. The areas b db', b' d' b", etc., were not totally uninjured (para- 
graph 5) ; there was a certain destruction over these areas of a Tery 
different nature from the main destruction, and at first almost imper- 
ceptible, but more distinct in each triangle than in the one preceding. 

In the area bdb' only two trees were destroyed, in b' d' b" only 
four, in b" d" b'" only nine, and in the area b'" d"' b"", only 
twenty. 



12. About one mile west of Lexington Eoad, where a line drawn 
from b over the house 2 would meet the line CD, the first destruction 
was to be seen in the treating of an old, rotten apple tree, some 
broken limbs of trees and the overturning of an old well-cover. 
Those objects lay almost parallel with each other, and were turned 
toward b. From this poijit to the Lextngtou road no destruction 
was found, on aceount of a barrenness of objects, but the wind must 

• The diftiinoe from J to '/ is less proportionalelj- than the otheta, probably 
because the first oscillatb'i was not fullj developed. See esplaaation of the 
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have blown toward b from all points of this area, from the tact that 
the carriage of a physician who happened at the time to be driving 
toward Walthara waa seized by the wind south or south-west of Pros- 
pect Hill and pusbed forcibly toward 6. The principal destruction 
besina, however, eaat of the Lexington road. 

13. The wind was so strong from the south-west at the house 2, 
where the principal of the high school at Waltham lived, that it 
broke the windows on the south-west side, and threw the supper 
which was on the table into an opposite corner of the room. 

14. The northern and eastern sides of this house were covered with 
mud, hut there was not a single spot ou the southern or western sides. 
No rain fell in this place, and no water was near it. 

15. The space around 60 was covered with about thirty pine trees. 
Five of them over the south-western edge of this grove were blown 
over or broken in the direction of the arrow 18. Some peach trees 
south of this grove were also blown over in the same direction. The 
destroyed trees turned a little more to the north, in following the line 
CD to the east. At 19 trees were broken in the direction of the 
lower part of the arrow, and the pieces broken off were blown away 
in the direction of the upper part of the arrow. 

16. One remarkable fact is exhibited in the height of the breakage. 
The trees on the southern margin of this grove were broken near the 
ground, those more to the north a little higher, those in the middle 
quite high, and those on the moat northern portion remained entirely 
uninjured. Between this grove and the projection S was a meadow 
and field which contained only a few small trees, and these were un- 
injured. The row of trees on Lineolu street waa also uninjured. On 
the south side of the declivity of the projection S many branches 
and strong trees nine or ten inches in diameter were broken, and the 
pieces blown toward 6. Here the ground was rocky. 

17. On the top of S, ten yards south-west of the house 3 [Mr. 
Lyman's), were two small tuga trees bent over as the arrows indicate. 
Between these and the house were no trees, but a bare place. West 
of these trees, on the slope and fiirther to the north, the ground was 
thickly covered with trees, but all were left uninjured. 

18. The leaves of the trees over the slope of the projection S, west 
of the line be, appeared singed or withered, and the line of limit, 
which near 6 turned a little around to north-west, was so distinctly 
marked that the trees in this line had their leaves withered on the 
south and south-weat side, while the leaves on the other side of the 
same trees remained uninjured. 
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19. Another very important fact is the following: The dots on 
hoth sides of Lyman's Eoad west of 6 e represent two rows of elm 
trees. The trunks of the row south-east of the road were on the 
S. 8. E. side covered seven feet high with mud, the upper limit of 
which was distinctly marked. No spot of mud could be found above 
this limit or on the north or north-west sides. The elm trees on 
the other side of the road were entirely free from mud. 

20. South-east of these rows of trees lay a field which had been 
ploughed some days before, and the surface of which had become 
quite dry, 

21. No rain fell at that place at the time the tornado passed. 

22. Farther south there was a ditch from two to three yards wide, 
the water in which was very low and at least three feet below the 
banks, which were perpendicular. This ditch lay one hundred and 
eighty yards away from the elm trees. It was called Lyman's Pond, 
although nothing more than a ditch. 

23. Not one overturned tree in this area pointed toward GDoi 
lay parallel with it, nor did the trees cross each other except in the 
instance described in paragraph 6. 



THE SECOSD AREA OF 11 

24. The second area of destruction was less favorable for thorough 
investigation, containing few objects esposed to the destruction. The 
grass, crops, etc., indicated, however, the course of the wind. Its 
southern portion comprised a meadow, field and garden, with only a 
few large trees here and there. Between Lyman's Pond, the ditch 
and Lyman's Eoad and the houses 4 and 33 lay a meadow. The 
dots from 4 to 33 represent uninjured trees. Between 4 and 35 lay 
a garden with a greenhouse. Between 33, 34 and 35 along the road 
is a field with crops. North of the road was the wood in which the 
destruction like a wedge was directed toward 6'. In the orchard 
east of 4 all destroyed trees poinfed to 6'. The houses 4 and 35 are 
uninjured. The trees near a' point to b', crossing those of the first 
area of destruction a be. 

25. A branch of a red beech tree south of the house 4 was blown 
over the house toward 6', and had fallen gently on square flower- 
pots without injuring them. These flower-pote stood in a half circle, 
turning from N. E. N. to N. W. They were overturned in the same 
order, the southernmost one lying on its neighbor to the north. 

26. The house 4 was all wet on its south side, but not covered with 
mud. No rain had fallen here. 
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27. The tiird area of destruction exhibited on the whole the same 
phenomena as the two preceding ones, but rauch more characteristic 
and better developed. It was here that the remarkable arrangement 
in the direction of the destroyed trees first stmct me, because it was 
so well marked that it could not be overlooked. All destroyed trees 
from the base a" c" and over the whole area pointed to h". Those 
trees which lay nearest the line a" h" were more or less parallel 
with it ; those nearer the line h" c" made a somewhat greater angle 

28. la the upper part of this triangle, toward h", about twenty 
trees lay parallel with each other in the direction of the arrow 36, 
while another group, just as numerous, deviated about 4° from this 
direction, and inclined a little more ta the line a" h", as indicated 
by the arrow 37. It appeared as if an oscillating force deviating 
about 4° in its direction passed over this field, throwing down now 
this group, and then the other. The deviation of this oscillating 
force appeared to grow smaller toward h", 

29. The leaves of the trees left standing in the lines a." h" and 
&' b" were withered on the south side, and those lines were so well 
marked by this that it would alone have been sufficient to determine 
these lines and the form of the area of destruction. The whole had 
the appearance as if a wedge with its base a" o" had been shot to- 
ward the point h". 

THE rouEin area or DBaiitcoiios, a"' t'" c"'. 

30. This area had the same general arrangement of destruction as 
the three preceding ones. It was, however, less visible, as the whole 
area consisted of meadows, fields and small elevations devoid of trees. 
In the corn and grass, however, the small oscillations in the gene- 
ral direction of destruction were more visible than in tho ti'iangle 



31. This area contained a great number of objecfa exposed to the 
destroying forces, and the general arrangement of destruction found 
in the preceding areas was here so well developed as to be typical of 
all the rest. But another destroying force of a new character seemed 
here to come into most prominence, and to the superficial observer 
might somewhat obliterate the general arrangement, which was, 
nevertheless, very clearly to be seen. The particular descrip- 
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tion of this area will be taken up farther on, after the development 
of tliis new, force (the vortex) is described. 

DESCKIPTIOS OF TUB hSl'V SIDE OF TUB TBACii. 

32. On tlie left side of the track, although the ground waa thickly 
wooded and presented more objects than the right aide, no destruc- 
tion waa to be found to any extent until approaching b"". 

33. The firet indication of a destruction on the left side appeared 
at b", iu one tree lying toward S. S. W. Then it appeared between 
the lines y/ and a"' b'", and farther on again between the lines 
f/f and a"" b"". The width of the first destmctiou on the left 
side of the axis waa about one-fiftieth part of the whole width of the 
truck, and of the second about one-thirtieth; while ou the West 
Cambridge section it formed one-third, and at Medford one-half. 

34. The destruction on the left side, too, appeared at first in nar- 
row stripes indicated by dots at the arrows 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, The 
objects between these arrows were uninjured. At 39 two trees lay 
one behind the other; at 42, three trees, one iti front, the others side 
by aide behind it. The trees which lay the farthest from the line 
«"" >>"" had more the direction of the arrow 44. 

35. Besides these indications of a force on the left side, thece were 
found at m, n and o stripes of withered leaves. 

36. This d^truction appeared at first to be from.ISr. W.; farther 
on, from N. ; and at West Cambridge, from N. E. 

37. The quality of destruction on this side was essentially different 
fiiim that on the right side— a fact very important in its application. 
Ko trees were uprooted or lifted up. The destroying force seems 
rsLsher to press downward. 



THE AREA OF THE 

33. The destruction described jn the foregoing paragraphs \wi^ 
i:liiiracterized by evidences that the forces acted m s/mig/tt lines, 
tlie destruction on the right side of the track being directed 
toward N. or N. E., and the little on the left side to S or H E Tlie 
other destroying force, however, first predomiimnl/i/ exhibited in the 
fifth area of destruction, o"" i"" c"", was rotary. It appeared 
first south-west of the house 3, near b. From here it ran in the red 
line fiom bioe, b', e', b", e", b'", etc., the destruction changing iu 
its direction as a rotary force would lay it, and as is indicated by the 
arrows x, y, *, t, u. The exact width of this zigzag belt could be de- 
termined only ajiprosimately. It appeared first indistinctly south- 
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west of 6, and exhibited itself only in the crowns of the trees. It 
wag estimfttfed, from these eshihitiona, to be about six yards wide. 
From 6 it increased rapidly. At 6"" it appeared to be about one- 
tenth of the whole width of tlie tj-acfc, and at West Cambridge it 
amounted to fully two-thirds, 

39. Over this winding belt the destmction is the most violent and 
of a peculiar nature. It is over this area that trees were found 
robbed of their branches on all sides. Here were also found trees 
of from one to two and ft half feet diameter split and twisted like a 
rope, torn out of the ground and carried far away. Eonaea were 
here unroofed and the roofe carried away forty or fifty paces ; whole 
houses were torn from their foundations and carried off. This kind 
of destruction was not to be found elsewhere in the track. 

40. The two tuga trees south-west of house 3, bent over in a half 
circle, were the first indication of this winding belt ou the ground. 
From here fo e it was only to be seen in the branches of the trees 
which stood on the eastern slope of the hill S. It was only over this 
path that there was any destruction in the triangles 6 d b', b' d' h", 
etc., which were otherwise left uninjured, (See paragraph 11.) The 
two trees destroyed in the triangle hdb' lay between the groups 12 
and 13, The dots around 33 and 34 indicate trees around those 
farm-houses which were all left uninjured. North of the road were 
forest trees also untouched. 

41. At I, in the triangle b d b', were five trees in a row ; the second 
and fourth from the road bad withered leaves on the south side, 
In this triangle and the next, h' d' 6", the destruction was exclu- 
sively to be found in the tops of the trees. From b" toe" this 
kind of destruction took place between the woods 44 and 45 in 
single trees. The little wood 15 was uninjured. 

42. At ,3 the ground was covered with shrubbery aud a few tall 
oaks; 14 indicatea a group of these oaks. The rotating force here 
took away the north-western trees of the group, then made a turn 
visible in the shrubbery, and assuming its original direction took 
away the south-western part of the group. The middle portion of 
these oak trees remained uninjured. 

43. At the point e'" a man was lifted up, and set down fifty yarda 
farther on to the east, 

44. The houses 5, 46 and 47, on North street, were not injured. 

45. The large barn 6 was twisted around somewhat to the north. 

46. The building 7 was completely cut in two, and the U]>per half 
carried twenty yards away over the barn 6. The breakage was 
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nearer the ground on the south than on the north side. The houses 
6 and 8 on either aide of it were not destroyed. 

47. The house of Mr. Lawrence, 8, was only slightly injured. One 
window on the south-east aide and one on the west-north-west side 
were blown in. 

48. A small building attached to it at the rear was carried four 
yards to 48, where it lay not much broken. 

49. Half of the roof of the barn 9 was thrown to 49, the other half 
to 50. 

60. The chimney on the house 10 was laid over on the roof toward 
the north, and one corner of a aide building was turned a yard away 
from the house. 

51. Mr. Baldwin was at tliat time in his barn 6, and states : " The 
wind rushed in from uorth-weat and from south-east at the same 
time." The barn was turned in the same manner as the side 
building of 10. (Paragraph 45.) The door at the south-eastern side 
was carried toward the buildings 7 and 8. The barn had no wall 
under the southern foundation joists. The floor on which a cow 
stood was, therefore, lifted up, and the cow fell through. 

52. Stacks of straw near b"" were strewn in a semicircle, the con- 
vex side of which was turned to N, E. 

53. At li' and /5" the belt of this peculiar destruction seemed to 
have turned upon itself as at /J. In the curve of /3" were four oaks 
about one foot thick, indicated by the letters qp r. They stood in a 
semicircle. The first was twisted, the three others were split, and 
then broken in a direction at an angle of 90° to the direction of the 
split. In the West Cambridge section were found several such turns, 
as at j3, /5', (i", and in each instance the trees were found bereft of 
their limbs on all sides, and twisted. 

54. In Cambridge, in one of these places, stood a house whose roof 
on the north side was thrown into the house, while the roof on the 
south side and the back b 1 1 n tl i the bouse were completely 
blown away. 

55. In another place anal g t y and 7 were two houses left 
uninjured, and the third b t en th m arried away. 

56. In the most north ot tl e tw remaining houses a board 
one ftiot broad and ot n h tl k was driven through the wall. 
The part which penetrated the miide was broken off and had cut in 
half two consoles of a bureau. The sides of the wall were of boards, 
double, with an air-space between. 

57. Another phenomenon was found in the same room which 
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many credited to electricity. In the glass door leading to the room 
opposite to tiie wall which the board had pierced whs a circular hole 
about an inch and a half in diameter, which was aucromided by 
cracks radiating from it. The piece split out was larger on the 
inside of the door, showing that the hlow came from the outside ; on 
tJie inside hung a muslin curtain with a corresponding iiole. 

68. A granite gate-post seven feet high and one and a quarter feet 
square, planted three feet in the ground and standing between the 
destroyed house and one of those uninjured, was hent about four 
inches out of position. 

59. A freight car which was standing upon the side track of the 
Lowell railroad near the dfip&t was pushed along the tract a hun- 
dred and sixty feet, and at this point men were taken up and carried 
sixty feet east, nearly at right angles to the track. (Brooks.) 

THE STATE OF THE ATMOSPHERE BEFORE, DORINO AND AETBR TUB 
TO UNA DO. 

60. Some days previously, and on the very day the tornado look 
place, a south-west wind prevailed over this region of country. 

61. About two o'clock P. M., on the day of the tornado, a long 
black bank of cloud appeared in the north-west above the horizon, 
rising slowly. 

62. At tlie same time a great deal of rain fell at Lowell, about 
seventeen miles north of the track. 

63. The cloud became stationary for nearly two hours and a half 
after it had reached a height of about 50'. 

64. All those who observed it supposed a heavy storm was immi- 
nent, but this was delayed for several hours. 

65. At four o'clock a south-west wind was still felt one mile north 
of Waltham. 

66. From this time there was a very oppressive sultry calm. One 
man, coming home from the field to the house 47, said ten minutes 
before the tornado began that something extraordinary either had 
taken place or was about to do so, as he could scarcely breathe. 

67. This calm was interrupted by violent gusts at several places 
north of the track, coming from north-west and north. 

68. An occupant of the house 1 experienced toward a quarter of 
five o'clock a strong cold gust of wind from the north-west down the 
valley jW, and saw at the same time a black cloud move in the same 
direction. This wind was so strong that a young lady who ascended 
immediately to the second story in order to shut the windows at the 
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N, W. side of the house was suddenly thrown back into the middle 
of the room by a violent gust of wind. 

69. At Waltham the strength of the S. W. wind increased as the 
time when the tornado began approached. Ex-Preaident Hill of 
Harvard College, living about one hundred yards south of the track, 
was obliged to close the windows on the S. W. side because of tlie 
great quantity of dust forced through the blinds. A short time be- 
fore this he thought the wind too strong for rain. He was otherwise 
occupied at the time however and knew nothing of the tornado 
until the next diy 

70. A Mr. Sanger in the house 5 experienced a sit iilir st ong 
wind between his houie and birn in the direction of the anow 41 
from north-west blowing toward the tornado cloud nhn,h was at 
that time south of the house 

71. These sudden guf-ts occurred momentarily and immediately 
after them the calm returned 

72. As soon as the toinado had passed violei t showers of rain fell 
all along the track north of it Thp'se ra ns were so unusuallj hea\y 
that a lady two hundred yards north of b" became thoroughly wet 
in making only one step out of her house. The rain fell in immense 
drops, and lasted only a few minutes. 

73. Not one drop fell south of the track before night. 

74. From information received, it appeared that the rain fell to the 
north of the track, nearer to it at Waltham than at Medford. 

75. Between eight and nine P. M. the thunder and lightning was 
quite unusual— so much so that it attracted my attention ; and I went 
up to the roof of my boarding-house, which was situated abont three 
and a half miles S. 8. W. of West Cambridge, to witness the spec- 
tacle. The bank of cloud at its western and north-eastern extremities 
had bent to the south, while in the north-west, in the direction of 
Waltham and West Cambridge, it seemed to be in the same position 
S3 in the afternoon. I was therefore surrounded with lightning on 
three sides. From these facts it follows that the cloud came from 
north-west and travelled to south-east. 

7ti. This was confirmed by information received through Ex-Presi- 
dent Hill, which showed that in the States of New Hampsliire and 
Vermont a south-west wind had been replaced by a north-west wind, 
with low temperature and rain. 

77. From a place north-east of house 1, and near to it, a great 
commotion in the clouds was observed above the first area of de- 
Btruction abc. 
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78. From the house i there wasi observed a cloud whict came from 
the south-west and united with the main bank of cloud, which lay 
uortli of the house, 

79. When the clouds moved from 6 toward the east, the vane ou 
a spire in Walfcham was seen to point north, 

80. At a place north of house 1 several persons observed a cloud 
moving down the valley J/ toward S. E., abd heard a noise similar to 
that made by a locomotive. 

81. Mrs, Sanger, living in house 6, was so favored by circumstances 
as to witness a considerable part of the storm. Being unwell, she 
had lain down to sleep at two o'clock, but was awakened at three and 
a half o'clock by two very heavy claps of thunder. Looking from 
the window, she saw a dark cloud, and beneath it an appearance " as 
if the sun were drawing water," produced by parallel stripes of hazy 
cloud estending from the dark cloud to the surface of the earth. 
These stripes approached each other, and seemed to become denser 
and to form in a column. At four and three-quarters o'clock she saw 
a movement in the column from left to right, then from right to left, 
and at the same time upward, and the velocity forward increased as 
the column ascended. The cloud became lighter and advanced 
rapidly toward her. She became very much frightened, and ran up 
stairs to close the windows. Here she again looked out at the cloud, 
and found it descending the north-eastern slope of the hill 7'. She 
felt that the house would be swept away, and from fear sat down, 
unable to move. In a few moments she recovered, looked again from 
the window, and saw the cloud at ft where it seemed to be doing 
dreadful work. 



The form of the tornado cloud was observed and described to me 
by scientific men. The assistant in the observatory at Cambridge 
who saw it pass the observatory window made a drawing of it. Dr. 
Gould of Boston observed that the lower part of the tornado cloud 
from time to time suddenly "exploded" and vanished. From all 
sources it appears that the cloud assumed different fonns at different 
places, or looked differently from different positions. 

Fig. 3 of Plate I. is drawn from descriptions furnished by witnesses 
at different points. Those who saw it from points in the track 
noticed its zigzag motion, and that it rose and fell ; several in West 
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Cambridge described it as similar in appearance and motion to an 
elephant's trunk. 

No one could be fonnd who had made definite observations as to 
the changes of the barometer or thermometer, and the people were 
too much alarmed to observe the changes sufficiently to give more 
than very general impressions as to the state of the atmosphere, but 
the observation reported in paragraph 66 near the house 47 will indi- 
cate the state of atmospheric pressure. 

Being convinced by the investigation of this tornado that it was 
originated by the configuration of the ground, I hurried to Waltham 
witli instruments whenever during the next few months a similar 
hank of clouds rose above the horizon in tl is direction. On no occa- 
sion, however, did they become nearly stationaiy at this point, aa 
before the tornado, and o tornid took place but I frequently 
observed changes in the thermo neter of fr m 1j° to 30° F. in less 
than t«n minutes, accon i aniel U ch'inges 1 1 barometric pressure 
and direction of the wind i such o ts o s s ngular oscillations 
appeared in the clouds a thev came above the lalley M. 



If I have succeeded in presenting, in the description of the surluc«, 
the state of the atmosphere and the destruction, a comprehensive 
picture of the tornado, the unprejudiced reader must be satisfied that 
neither the Eotary nor the Inblowing theory can explain this iirst 
section of the tornado track. Even Mr. Eedfield, who accompanied 
me over the track from Waltham to West Cambridge, did not attempt 
it, but merely shook his head and said: " Tiiat is nothing ; this section 
is imperfectly developed, Tiie vortex was lying on one side ;" but he 
could not explain tvhff it should be lying on one side, or if it was 
how it could produce the destruction, nor, in fact, why the section 
should be imperfectly developed. When we came to West Cam- 
bridge, he grew more interested and said: "Ifyouhad taken twenty- 
five rods' length of the track in this part, it would be worth more than 
the two and a half miles near Waltham, for here the tornado is fully 
developed on both sides." And he was right as far as his own 
theory was concerned, for it was perfectly exhibited in West Cam- 
bridge, but it would not apply at all to either of the other sections. 

In the same way Espj's theory was very well exhibited in the last 
section at Medford, hut the absence of destruction on the left side 
of the track in the first section, and the evident rotary motion over 
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Iwo-lWrd. of tie „ath „f a, „„i ,„ a, ,„„j ^^^. 

efctniJ b.r to arao.ntlng for the wkol. ph,„o»,nou by tl.e la- 

blowing theory. 

foil™"' ™ "" ''" "''" " ''"" °' °" eondmion. „ 

1. rroj, paragraph, 1, 2, 8, 4, ,ve mu.l conclude tliat the dc.lroy- 
ing force came from the south-west in a straight line. 

2. It did not act all at once at e ry p ' f | c J) bu 
sepantte aucceasive moyemenlfl, beg n g a h m 

and trayelling east. This appear p ag ph 6 es 

in the triangles a' d c, a" rf' e', b gi to h 

tions, must have fallen later than h h wes b 

latter lay undermost. 

3. The fcroe m. eierled oyer a Jss m „ n of the 
«r ,T'/,t' °" ""' *•' "■' "'"""S regularly in the direc- 
tmn 01 S, y, 5", etc., at which point, its eJeot. yanish«l suddenly 
Its destruction ™ more yiolent as its limit, contrKited, and mo.t 
» at the point. S, i-, i", etc., beyond which it ceased to bo found at 

4. This force had a tendency obUquely upward. 

5. A, Ihi. force acted with inere«.ing yioionee «, it approached 
the point, S, i-, i", etc.. and then vani,hed suddenly, it mn.1 h.ye 
been suddenly neutralized or directed upward by an opposing force 
which acted thus protectingly over those areas left uninjured 

6. This protecting force wa, manife.ted on the ground towaid the 
south, and only in higher region, toward the north ; it mn,t there- 
lore, have had an oblique position. 

7. This protecting foroe from the north change its character 
somewhat from a protective to a .lightly destrnctivo one a. we ad- 
Vance in tire track; but it i. at long intervals, and then only over 
unail, short .treaks. It. direction is even then decidedly downward 
while the force from the south i. just as decidedly upward 

8. Between these two force., of which one, from the south acted 
aggrenively and destructively, and the other, from the north defen- 
sively and proteotingir, a third of an entirely dilfereni character 
appeared at i. 

9. This third force acted more violently and in a rotary direction 
while the othen acted in straight line,. It enhihitcd a still greate; 
htting power than the force from the south-west. 

10. The diameter of this rotating force appeared at finit to he only 
about .11 yards, hut it increa.ed rapidly in size a. it travelled toward 
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tlie east, being greatest at West Cambridge. From this p!,ce it 
decreased again still more rapidly until it disappeared 

The following general pidnclples seemed to be brongbt ont by the 
investigation : t, j i^n 

1. That the tornalo g ut f the d n f tl o t 1 
state of the atmosphere- tl p t nl d t 1 tl 1 m 
—in connection ivilb th p ul {^^ at f th a tl lut 
wa, not the .t rm itself n 1 1 th t t m had b n m t d 
and IS even now mainta d 

2. That the tomido 1 11 nt Ij d ff I law n S m t n 
and appearance from th f t n g n all, and tb f ,„ 
not be made the base of rs 1 ti m th as ha. b I 

a That there are d ff t k i t t m ^d H t th 
origin, motions, eifects and appcmancea. 



EEV. CHAELES BROOKS'S REPORT. 
The stale of the atmapber. from sunrise to He time of the tor- 
nado, on Aognst 22, was peculiar. Man, spoke of a dead closeue«, 
-a remarkable want of elaslicit, iu the air. Man, complained of 
lassitude from thi, cause. Olond, gathered, and there were appear, 
anoes of wind approaching, but it did not come. For an hour before 
the l»rna4o there was here almost a perfect calm, yet it was a calm 
prophetic of w. knew not what. An old .ea-captain told his wife, 
at four o'clock p. „., that "if he was at sea he should ..peel L 

2K™6o».-OominB from Waltham, the central line of march 

edge of Medford at the Mystic Elver, near the- "Wear Bridge" 
Here it changed it. direction slighll,, and moved from W by S to 
t. b, N., keeping this line to the edge of Maiden, beyond which I 
have not traoed it. From a hill fort, or flft, feet high, .ear Fulton 

f J I «°1.^^ "* '""" " "" ■■'"' "' *•" """bridge, and 
fouuditS 60- W, or nearly W. aw.,, bile its centre f„m Fallon 
street to the hill m We.t Medford w.. W. by S. ex.ctlv, thus ahow- 
ing that it curved .lightly toward the ea.1 at ita paming of Mystic 
7,'T ..^ ; """^ "^ <>'"»•»» •' Mystic River, Lowell Railroad 
diptt. Miss Brooks', hill, Mr. H.ll', hiU, and at Fulton .tteet the 
result seem, to be that its march was upon a str.aight line. 

H ■. Goot^le 
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Form.— All who saw the tornado speak of ita " form." Whether 
the duat, water and other materials which it gatliered into its bosom, 
in the air, gave it such visible shape, it is not important to inquire. 
To some who watched it closely its form resembled a tall, wide- 
spreading elm tree; to others it appeared like aii inverted cone. 
Several represent it as a dense upright column, and a few as having 
'It might have had these forms 
m'gl h [ p d 1 fl ly 



some resemblance 
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ing offences, prostratmg of corn or unhinging of a -nindoft-blind. 
At Mystic Eiver ita width was seventy-one rods; at the Lowell 
Eailroad d6p6t, sixty rods. Between these places it moved over an 
almost perfect level. At Miss Brooks's it was fifty-four rods wide; 
and here it crossed the hill on which her house stands, which is 
perhaps fifty feet above the level of the river at low tide. At Messrs. 
Swan and Hall's land^ at the " meeting-house brook," it was seventy- 
six rods. Here it moved over a small valley. In Mrs. Porter's wood- 
lot it was fifty-sis rods ; at Dr, Kidder's, on Andover turnpike, it was 
fifty-four rods. At Fulton street I couid not ascertain ita width with 
perfect accuracy, but think it was not much over forty rods. 

Connected with the subject of width is this fact — that in several 
places the distance from the centre to the outer southern edge ia from 
eighteen to twenty-five rods farther than from the centre to the 
northern edge. At one place the ravages on each side were nearly 
equidistant from the centre; but in all the other cases of measure- 
ment the statement above was verified. 

Another fact connected with the subject of width is this — that it 
seemed to dart off on each side at unusual distances and do violence 
in a nairow-pathed excursion; or rather, to speak more intelligibly, 
there seemed to be some strata of air on its outer borders more 
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reriy M ra* in toward the central lins of march than oonti-nons 
Wrala. Th,a i. ,hown man, tm,, i„ orchari., where rows of'tree. 
.tood at nght angle., or nearly ,o, to Ih. central line ; some entire 
rows were prostrated, while their nearest neighbors on each side re- 
named unmoved. The Tioleno. in these narrow pencils of wind 
seems to have been as great twenty rois from the centre as it was 
within two or three rods. This rush of wind iu veins from the 
outer edges to the centre, is marked over the whole route It re- 
minds one of ilaahing pencils of electricity, 

*e.i-.The agitation of mind in those person, who were within 
reach of the tornado and felt its power was too great and lasting to 
enable them to measure its velocity with reliable precision. If an 
individnal ,n « Prospect Hill » had seen it through ilve or ten miles 
of Its march, such an individual might gues. at the speed with the 
best chance of accuracy : but, after all, it could be only a guess A 
few fact, may help us in guessing. Mr. West, who was building a 
house for Mr. Haskins, saw it coming from West Cambridge, and 
watched It with amioly. A. eoon a. ho saw it destroy the new house 
weet of the Lowell railroad dSpBt he sprang out of the honae where 
he was, and ran, as he says, "for his life," to shelter himself behind 
a wall only five rods distant from the place where he started He 
had scarcely got to his shellkir when the house he had left was en 
lii«ly destroyed. He thinks there could not have been over five or 
SIX seconds between the falling of the two buildings I was iu my 
sister's house at the lime i saw it hut an instant before it struck the 
house. I rushed to lock the front door, and at the moment we felt 
tho first shock I cried out violently to the family that "all was 
over." I opened the door and sprang upon the bank over which its 
centre had just passed and looked for it. It had gone at least a mile 
before I could reach the place, though tho distance from the house 
was not three rods. It seemed to me but a breath of lime; and now 
after reviewing the facts, I cannot peieuade myself that its speed at 
that place was leas than fifty miles per hour. 

Po««r.-They who, lik, u,, were iu it, and have «»« its terribl. 
ravages, need not be told that it exhibited a power in tho elements 
never witnessed by tlie oldest inhabitant of this re^'ion Houses 
strongly built were demolished a. if they had been made of paper 
Oak and walnut and cedar trees of the largest growth were entirely 
uprooted, some of them snatched out of tho ground and carried 
through long distances, roofit of buildings taken up as by sudden 
suction, and carried into the embrace of the cloud and transported 
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for miles. The roof of Mis3 Brooks's house was seen to go thus; 
and although every beam and rafter went with it, we have not yet 
been ahle to find evea a shingle of it, thongb. we have searched 
through three miles. Its action upon the grass and com was re- 
markable. It not only prostrated them, but partly buried them in 
the earth. The fields in tbia respect looked as if a heavy roller had 
passed over them. 

Its action upward was yet more remarkable. No one saw any 
object driven downward by it, but all testify to its taking things up. 
To name a few instances. Shingles and boards and rafters and slates 
which are known to have belonged to certain houses were found two 
or three miles from the places. A tree of very large size in Miss 
Brooks's orchard was decapitated ; the trunk now stands erect, hut 
the top was taken up and carried oft) and never has been found. So 
there are instances, in every locality, of objects taken up and trans- 
ported through great distances. One witness says she saw the lai^e 
barn owned by Miss Brooks rise in the air, and then fall in ruins. 
There is evidence yet remaining that this lai^e bam, built of heavy 
timber and plank, was taken up and then carried fifteen feet before 
it was torn to pieces. Many buildings were moved in a similar 
manner, A freight car which was standing upon the side track of 
the Lowell railroad, near the d6p6t, was driven upon that track one 
hundred and sixty-five feet, and then taken up and carried sixty feet 
east nearly at right angles to the track. At Doctor Kidder's a thick, 
strong brick wall was thrown down ten feet from its foundation; 
some of the bricks carried to a great distance. A pine tree ten 
inches in diameter was broken off, then carried some hundred feet 
into the air, and then thrown through the roof and window of Doc- 
tor Kidder's house. His lightning-rods were much bent. 

Another trace of power left behind hy the tornado is seen in the 
small fragments into which it shattered every fragile thing. It 
seemed to act upon a building as a mill grinds whatever is put into 
it. If every square foot of atmosphere in the column had been 
armed with a steel tooth, and the buildings and trees which went 
into it could have passed through it, it could not have shivered them 
f smaller pieces. I leave to poets to describe the powers and terrors 
of this phenomenon, while to me it aeeraa like a lai^ storm inten- 
sified. The winds which, if spread over two hundred miles, would 
have made a severe storm throughout that extent, seemed concen- 
trated within as many yards. 

Direelion in which trees and vegetables were thrown. — With regard to 
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this part of tLe subject, I would state a, the qeneral fwi that there 
;naa uniformitT m the directioi.s in which objects were thrown. 
U ider aimilir circum tances similar appearances exhibit themselves 
i^or example with resject to trees; they which were standinc i,i 
the centre of the line of inirch, supposing that centre to be aline 
ranning W ly "^ lad E bv N., lie coincident with that line. 
Iliej which were nearest t> this line on each side of it lie nearly 
1 irillel with It but not exactly. They on the north side of the 
ntre point to spaces between E. by N. and E., while they on the 
outh side poipt to spaces between E. by N. and E. N. E. They on 
the north side which are farther yet from the centre, and next to 
those last mentioned point to spaces between E. and E. S. E while 
the corresponding ones on the south side point to spaces between 
I. N E and N E They which are farther still from the centre, 
on the north side, he pointing to spaces between E. S. E. and S. E. 
by S., while they in coiTcsponding distances, on the south side lie 
pointing to spaces between N. E. and N. by E. They ou the north 
side which are farthest from the centre lie pointing to spaces 
between S. E. by S. and 8. by E., while they at similar distances 
from the centre on the south side lie pointing to spaces between N 
by E. and N. by W. Those treea which lie pointing S. by E and 
N. by W. lie at tight angles to the central line of march, and of 
course lie pointing in exactly opposite directions. Nine-tenths of 
tJie trees prostrated by the tornado lie in the positions above desig- 
nated. They which are not directly upon the central line lie point- 
ing to that line. This is true of the trees and shrubs and com 
and grains up to 90" distant from the point E. by N. on each side- 
and there, at 90° from that point, they stop, all being included 
within E. by N. and S. by E. on one side, and withia E. by N and 
N. by W. on the other. 

The above statements record the gewral facts respecting the direc- 
tions in which trees and other vegetables were thrown by the tornado 
It seems as if a vacuum had travelled (if we can sky so) fifteen 
or twenty miles from W. by S. to E. by N., and the wind had rushed 
m with violence, not only behind it, but on each side toward ita 
central line of motion, prostrating the trees in the manner above 
stated. 

Of the remaining one^tenth part of the trees and objects thrown 
about by the tornado, a very different statement must be made The 
following facte, carefully verified, as the others were, by personal 
examination, seem to contradict them all. . . . 
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MUcellaneous Items. — There were many who thonght that the apples 
lying upon the ground at the time were baked on their south side by 
the heat in the wind. That most apples so situated among ua were 
fonnd so baked m true; but whether the sun had not previously done 
this, according to his usual action in a midsummer drought, ia what 
we leave others to decide. No one who was in the wind felt any 
baking heat during its passage. If there had been heat sufficient 
to hake apples to the extent asserted, that heat must have scorched 
tie leaves and grass, and would probably have set fire to hay or 
shavings. 

Whirl— 1 find but one tree twisted bv the wind and that ii a lai^e 

dfi dhqt duhfnt dtlesp g 

N N E It was utl f I g w II n t t th 1 1 t 

tod d sshhtfll It t d|th!f 1 

t 'W h th h f 11 ng t t n t t t tl n t f 

th ra d n h Id h g t th 1 1 ^ 

n t mpo HtojN dn ty hfil 

p n t d bl It U t b t f U 

1 I tt d 1 i d t f 1 h to 1 eq lly 

pos d Tl gh t th t k M df d I fi d 1 f 

rotarj motion in the force whicSi prostiated the buildings, trees, etc. 
There may have been in lie moving cloud a swift and constant 
motion round a perpendicular centre, but this revolving whirlwind 
did not blow down the trees and corn. If it had done so, the trees 
and corn would have Iain in curves and circles corresponding to the 
direction of the force, whereas they all lie straight. Large fields of 
corn, through every part, showed the motion of a force acting in 
straight lines. I could not find any trace of a curve. The ground 
and grass were definitely marked in extensive, open fields, and no 
sign of curvilinear motion could be detected. Ail showed straight 
lines of march toward the central line. Upon the central line, where 
the apex of the inverted cone just touched the earth, there we should 
expect to find trees twisted oif, but I find not one. All on this line 
lie thrown down, without any trace of a whirl in the power that pros- 
trated them. In most of them the bark upon the west side ia scraped 
lengthwise, up and down, with no mark of circular motion. Two 
facts more may be added here. Large trees which were broken off 
from five to ten feet from the ground exhibit uniform testimony. 
The sap-wood on the west side did not break ao readily as the 
interior layers, and therefore it was peeled ofi" in strings; theae 
strings remain erect as they grew, and show no trace of twist or 
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revolution. Twenty-eight rods north of centre atands erect tlie trunk 
of a large apple tree in Miss Brooks's orchard, before mentioned. 
Tlie top of tiiis tree was talcen up, perpendicularly I presume, for tlie 
slireds and layers of the sap-wood stand pointing upward as they 
grew, showing no vestige of bending or contortion. 

Theinvertedconeofwindandoloud, as ittravelled through its course, 
may hare revolved round a perpendicular axis, as many assert it did. 
I know not why it should or why it should not. Having no theory 
to patronize or decry, I readily accede to the testimony in this par- 
ticular, leaving disputants to classify the facta as they may. But I 
would suggest this idea : if a beholder should see such a tornado coming 
toward him or goiug from him, he would see objects projected into 
it from both sides of it; and these opposite motions would give the 
a[)peaxance of a whirl or rotation, although the objects may be 
moving in straight lines. The inverted cone, whatever may have 
been its composition, form or motion, left behind it a vacuum of such 
a character as to force the wind, after it and on each side of it, with 
a violence sufficient to uproot the strongest oaka ; and the motion of 
these in-ruahing columns of air was in straight lines, and tliey were 
generally toward the centre of the line of march. 

In Mr. Hastings's orchard, S, of his Louse, on the banks of the 
Mystic Eiver, stood a large old apple tre Th' t as 
four and a half rods S. S. E. of what seemed be 
edge of the tornado; nevertheless, it was 
pointing exactly E. A hundred trees in its m ed 
equally exposed, yet remain untouched. 

The e&ect ou some trees is worthy o A g r< 

chestnut tree, near the brook in Mr. Ush 
leaving only a few small limbs attached rt 

trunk. Within a week after the tumad es m 

bi'gan to swell, new leaves soon appeared m 

that on the 16th of September, twenty-fi d ts ta 

tion, it displayed ten or twelve full-gron os m g 

some of these blossoms were not allowed m to 

how soon a perfect nut would have been 
iirdinarycircumstances. 

The action of the wind was searching d 

movements were its result, In a small ro m 
was an engraved likeness of President F 
upon a rongh plastered wall ; around it we 
of like size. This room was so situated 
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west door and went out at an east window. The wind selected His 
Excellency's bead, took it from the wall without teaiiiig it or soiling 
it in the least, and having carried it through tn open window trans- 
ported it more than a quarter of a mile and deposited it in the gar- 
den of a friend, who returned it safely, to be again I'lstened in its 
place. Political prophets may tell ua what this foreahadona 
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the ground, and wbile there his father's house, winch was movei 
seventeen feet from its foundation, came down upon his legs, and si 
crushed both feet as to render their amputation n 
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APPENDIX C. 

[From, the U. S. Signal Service R^ort for 1873.) 

THE IOWA AND ILLINOIS TORNADO OF MAY 22, 



1873* 



This tornado could not by its destructive effects upon trees, build- 
mgs, etc., be traced farther back than section 35, Warren Township, 
Keokuk county, Iowa. At the point where the dmtruetion commenced, 
the South Skunk Biver bends tou/hward and then again to the ea^, thus 
half enclosing a low level area of about one mile in length by ha^ a mile 
m breadth. This bottom-land is surrounded by bluffe about 70 feet in 
height on nearly all sides, the nve^ flowing close to the bhif on. the souih- 
■wed. It was at the north-east edge of this natural amphitheatre thai the 
tornado first attained force mfficient to demolish fences. These fences 
viere throvm down by a south-west wind for a ymce forty rods wide 
The buildings of W. W. Morrow, situated halfway up the bluff, 
were partly destroyed. But although its first destructive efforts 
were here manifested, it by no means follows that this was the start- 
ing-point of the tornado. On the other side of South Skunk River 
directly opposite, there was a strong wind, accompanied with Bom. 
hail and rain, while to the north and west a tremendous rain fell 
preceded and accompanied by large hail. The storm evidently ar- 
rived at Morrow's farm a wellnigh full-formed tornado. To trace 
It backward over a country where its phenomena were only those of 
a violent thunder-storm I found to be difficult and deemed unne- 
cessary. 

The attempt to prove a connection between tins tornado and the 
thunder-storm near Des Moines of May 22, 4 a. M., has not been 

Ji From tha abundant teatimony of witaessee in Mr. Mackinto?h'a report, 
vfliiuh aJmoat all ootroborate my views, I Bcleot aome of the most prominent, 
nnd indicate by italics some points bearing most sirikinglj on my tlieory. Mr. 
Mackintosb'a explanations are given in aoniB cases, although I do not indoraa 

The similarity between the tornadoes here reported and the West Cambridge 
tmnado ia so slriking that the reader will find no difficulty in applying the 
aame principles and aupplying an explanation of anything that at first sight may 
appear obaonre. Tha numbered ,«(fo„, refer to the Government surveya.— W. B. 
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successful. For although the Des Moines storm exhibited tornado- 
like power, since the distance belween Des Moines and Morrow's 
farm is only seveuty miles, and since the Des Moines stonn occurred 
ten hours previously, its rate of motion, if it is identical with the 
Keokuk county tornado, cannot have exceeded seyen miles per hour 
in a straight line. But as will afterward be shown, the tornado 
travelled more than tweuty-nine miles per hour. This objection is 
by no means insuperable when viewed in the light cast upon the 
subject by the general modes of movement of storm-centres across 
the continent. These tornadoes, however, exist as sometliing inde- 
pendent and automatic within the limits of areas of low barometer; 
and since their motion is governed by laws peculiar to themselves, 
it must meanwhile be accepted as valid. Besides, a hail-storm 
trayersed Keokuk and Washington counties May 22, at 6 or 7 A. M. 
There is much more probability of a connection belween this hail- 
storm and tlie Des Moines storm of i A. M. than between the lattor 
and the tornado, which occurred eight hoars subsequently. 

In the Neoslio County Journal, of May 24, is an account of a 
highly destructive tornado which desolated a portion of Lincoln 
county six miles long by one-half mile wide. Thb tornado waa 
apparently every whit as violent as that in Iowa. The time at 
which it occurred is given as about S P. M. It cannot, therefore, be 
identical with the subject of this paper. 

The conclusion follows that, wherever this tornado may have 
originated, it first attained to desolating violence on Morrow's farm, 
lis previous- history was only that of a thunder-storm accompanied, 
perhaps, by an unusual tumult and whirling of the clouds In 
tracing its development and progress, therefore, I piobably libor 
under no disadvantages which do not necessarily attach to the his- 
tory of all such meteors except those arising from the circnmstani-e 
that the tornado was not at any point of its progress w itnessed by a 
skilful meteorologist. 

Mr. Morrow testified that neither he nor any of his people noticed 
any funnel-shaped appearance or tongue of cloud approaching the 
earth. There was a strong i>ind for a minute, but tlie destructive 
gust appeared to be instantaneous, A smart shower of hail followed 
the gust. A whiHinij of the chwk ions observed several minutes before 
the wind. A little lightning was seen. The storm travelled eaal- 
north-east over Andrew Surber's farm, blowing down fences, with 
a louth-weal wind. He saw the clouds whirling like a great wheel 
85° in width before the storm, but did not notice any funnel appear- 
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ance. A few hail fell with the wind, and a considerable shower of 
rain after it. 

The same phenomena were repeated on J. E. Storei-'a farm. A 
steady roar was heai-d as it approached. No lightning seen. 

About forty rods noHh of the line of destruction on these farms 
resides William P. Liake. He saw two clouds, one iu the south-west 
and the other in the north-west, which appeared lo rush together in 
the west. As tie tornado came up, and about twenty minutes before 
it arrived, the wind changed to the nm-tk, and blew so strongly that the 
door had to be held to prevent it from being blown in. Saw no 
lightning and heard but little thunder. Saw no funnel appearance. 
Elleot Utterbacfc was sixty rods south of the tornado at this place. 
He saw the clouds come whirling. The height of the whirling 
clouds was about 60", and the width about 30", Saw lightning and 
heard thunder once or twice. Hail followed the wind in small 
quantity, and rain fell in considerable amount three-quarters of an 
hour later. During the day the direction of the wind was southerly. 
John Malcum, section 30, Lancaster township, testified: "Was 
one mile south of tornado when it occurred. Heard a roaring like 
steady thunder in the west about a quarter of an hour before the 
storm came. Saw no lightning. A cloud covered the western, the 
northern and the north-eastern portion of the sky. It extended 
somewhat beyond the zenith. The rest of the sky was clear. Saw a 
whirling mass of clouds. Could distinctly see them whirl contrary 
to the hands of a watch. The whirling mass appeared to be about 
GO" high when directly opposite. A smart shower fell some time 
after the tornado." 

On Malcum's farm the roof of a stable was blown to the south- 
east. This was the first damage done by a north-west wind. Two 
hundred yards south of the stable a fence was blown toward the 
north-west and north. This was the first evidence of a destructive 
south-east and south wind. The etorm after becoming destrucHve had 
travelled one and a half mUes before it developed force sufficieni to com- 
mit desirucHon by a north-west and eo^h-easl wind. 

T. Dawson, section 31, Lancaster township : " The tornado passed 
directly over the farm buildings." He testified: "Saw tornado ap- 
proaching like hvo dark clouds with an intervening lighter- colored 
space between them. These two clouds together presented a funnel- 
shaped appearance; the upper end of the funnel entered the over- 
hanging mass of cloud, which covered the half of the sky and 
extended to the south-east a little beyond the zenith. Its lower 
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end did not touch the earth. It whirled contrary to the hands of a 
ivatch. Its eieviition appeared to be about 60°, and ita width at 
summit 40°. Heard some thunder previous to tornado. Did not see 
any lightning. After the tornado there fell a few small hail and a 
little rain." 

The breadth of fences thrown down on this farm was about sisty 
rods. The out-houses, etc., were damaged, A cultivator weighiug 
about two hundred pounds was carried or dragged thirty feet. It 
presented to the wind a surface of not more than three square feet. 
If it was carried, the lifting force of the wind must have been be- 
tweeu sixty and seventy pounds per square foot. The ground 
showed no signs of its having been dragged. 

M. Williams, lawyer, section 82, Lancaster township, testified; 
"Time, probably 2.10 P. M.; it was a few minutes after 3 P. M. 
Watched the storm sa it approached for about one hour. A cloud 
rose in the west, which, stretching to the north-west, presented the 
appearance of heavy rain. Previous to the approach of this cloud 
the sky was nearly clear. The wind during the day was southerly. 
About tweaty-five minutes after the toraado tlie wind was again 
from the south-west. The storm-cloud did not extend far past the 
zenith to the south. Saw the funnel distinctly. It alternately 
lengthened and contracted, rose and fell. When it contracted, it 
appeared as if the narrow point next the earth was cut oft", leaving 
the lower end broader. At times the upper end appeared to reach 
the overhanging clouds, and at times to be not so hitih. It was of a 
dark blue color when two hundred and fifty yards distant. When 
three hundred yards distant, it subtended an angle of about 75°. The 
angle subtended by the top of it at that distance was about 55°. It 
had a zigzag motion Half an hour previous to the tornado there 
was incessant lightning in the north-west. Heard no thunder. 
There was no bghtning in the tornado. A little rain and hail fell 
just before the tornado, and a smart rain-shower about twenty 
minutes after it Have heard that to the northward there was a 
terrific storm of ram and hail, accompanied with thunder and light- 
ning. The wind was south generally during the day. As the tor- 
nado approached the wind changed to a little east of south. Saw 
the dark funnel strike the ground on my farm. Saw it whirling 
contrary to the hands of a watch." 

This witness was stationed about twenty-five yards south of the 
fiinuel when nearest to it. The fences were generally thrown toward 
the centre on either side; but where the dark cloud touched they 
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were carried away for a space sixty yards wide. We have here the 
first evidence of the dark cloud touching the earth in perfect funnel 
form. ^ But its touch Ja yet only temporary; like a child learning to 
walk, its footsteps are yet uncertain. It proceeds with a wavy, tigzag 
circular pendulum nwHm. By and hy its tread will make the earth 
tremble. 

The storm traversed Jones's farm, throwing down fences, until it 
struck the Wolfden schoolhouse, which lay near its centre. The 
school was in session when the tornado struck it. 

Eichard Weller, teacher, testified that this occurred at a quarter 
past two P. M, precisely. This time is valuable, and I have adopted 
It as one of the data for calculating the velocity of the storm. The 
schoolhouse ivaa moved, with the children and teacher in it to the 
east, the north end thirty feet, the south end twenty feet. It was not 
overturned. The windows, roof, etc., were much damaged, but there 
were no evidences of explosive forces. The we ght of the building 
was given by Mr. Williams as probably th rtj thousand pounds 
The surlace exposed was three hundred a id sixty q lare feet be- 
sides the slanting roof. The slant of the roof was ibout 45='. The 
foundation was stone. It became very dark as the tornado struck. 
After leaving the sehoolhouae, which is situated in a si ght ravine- 
hko depression, the fury of the tornado abated son ewl at Hence, 
although it was nearly central over the ban let f Haye5ville the 
frail houses were scarcely touched. 

S. U. Alford, who lives a quarter of a mile south of Hayesville 
saw the tornado-cloud swinging round in a circle like a flock of birds, 
and every now and again making a dip to the ground and darting up 
again as high as the top of a tree. Its color was very dark, inclining 
to green. The mnd wHeh was south before the Ion ufo changed to 
north a/ier it A little hail fell as the tornado passe] 

A. N. Bueher one mile ea'.t of Hayesville and about ten rods 
south of the tornado Saw a funnel shij-e lai^e at t<p small at 
bottom, of a dark green colcr It looked like a kettle ot soup boil- 
ing over. The ftinnei ended in a large doud which d 1 not extend 
much south of tl e zenith The bottom rf the funnel kept bulging 
up and down. Wmd ww Jrom Hie mvih previously. B changed to the 
north-me^ as ft passed, and it grew cookr. At this place only a few 
fences were thrown down. . , . 

The storm up to this point had been travelling east north- east 
Since leaving South Skunk Eiver, it had been traversing a rolling 
prairie, with numerous sloughs, as they are called, but nothing like 
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a watercourse. A little to the east of the last witness it struck 
Troublesome Creek, the banks of which are well wooded. No sooner 
did it do so than it increased greatly in power, changed its path 
temporarily to due east, and developed the phenomena of two or 
more funnels or branches of a funnel. Down in the hollow, among 
the trees, stood the house of widow Jacobs. It was completely de- 
molished, but without signs of explosion. The storm-traces were 
already in great part obliterated, and a new house rebuilt. The 
path of destruction was two hundred yards wide at this point, and 
the general aspect of the fallen trees within this limit presented all 
the appearances of a complete cyclone, revolving contrary to the 
hands of a watch, although nothing particularly worthy of notice 
presented itself. About a quarter of a mile from the main track to 
the south, a swath about fifty yards wide was cut through the fences 
by a soutk-wesi wind. This swath appeared to curve toward the 
main storm-path, but it \ n t p 11 to follow it until it reached 
it, because of the sparse es f th f s, and because there had 
everywhere on that side 1 th t m b n a strong eoutk-wed wind, 
and this swath was merely pt lly trong. 

The storm-centre next t a d th G ut ferm, now occupied by 

Samuel Brunt, and passed b ut n hund ed yards to the north of the 
village of Lancaster. Here its operations became more interesting. 

Samuel Brunt testified : Heard it roaring a long time before it 
arrived ; as it approached saw two funnels distinctly ; their summits 
were lost in the overhanging mass of dark cloud. Saw funnel on 
the soutb side, which was the smaller, swing around in a half circle 
and join the lai^er one. The funnel had a pendulum motion. When 
it struck the ground, it seemed to smoke, the smoke surging up like 
spray upon a wave-beaten rock. The wind felt old as it passed. 
Saw lightning during tornado. The hreadth of the dark apex of 
the maia tornado when it touched the ground appeared to be about 
one hundred feet. There the wheat was mown as with a scythe. 

The breadth of the path of the storm of sufficient power to throw 
down fences was here two hundred yards. The fences on the north 
side were blown south, those on the south side north, while along the 
centre everything was carried east with the storm. . . . 

J. B. Jacobs, Lancaster village, witness ; Saw distinctly Iwo whirls, 
the north one being the largest. 

William Davis, Lancaster village, witness: Watched it for per- 
haps an hour previous to ils arrival. Heard it for half an hour. 
Saw funnel when half a mile distant. The summit of it was lost 
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in veiy dense clouds. It was funnel-shaped. The elevation of ita sum- 
mit was about 15°. It appeared to be about as high as the summit was 
broad. The top was twice or thrice as broad as the base. The clouds 
above it did not appear (o whirl. Saw lightning during the tornado 
and heard thunder above the roar of the tornado. Previously the wind 
blew from the south-east strongly. After it passed, it blew from the 
north-west. Saw boards whirling round in the funnel. . . . 

L. W. Low, Lancaster village: Mr, Low's home stood south of 
the principal portion of the village, and near the centre of the 
tornado. Testimony: Was in the house when the tornado came. 
The south-west corner was lifted off the ground. The floor was 
then driven in toward the roof, and the house went to pieces. Was 
severely injured. Was wet and covered with Jnud. Felt very cold. FeU 
varm soon afterward. Seemed to be suirotmderl with a heavy mist. 
Saw only one funnel. Saw lightning on both aides of it. 

The last witness has weak eyesight. 

This completes the evidence for the village of Lancaster. It is 
somewhat discordant, or, rather, various. Some saw only one funnel 
some two funnels side by aide, and others two funnels superimposed, 
with the small ends together. The discrepancies are, however, easily 
accounted for. As the cloud approached it grew very dark. The 
tornado doubtless changed its form rapidly. The observers took a 
glimpse at it and ran to attend to their houses, or, as in the case of 
FoUman, had to watch it under difficulties. Those who saw two 
funnels appear to have '■een through the centre of what appeared to 
those at a greater distance as only one funnel with the l«^er end 
down. The evidence afforded by the ruins in the path of the storm 
gives no support whatever to the belief that there were two distinct 
whirlwinds. The two dark clouds touching the ground worked 
together in the strictest harmony in producing such effects as would 
be produced by one tornado whirling contrary to the handsof a watch ; 
but as already instanced, streah of wind of unusual power curved in half 
circles toward the centre at certain places. One of these streaks passed 
in a north-easterly direction through the town of Lancaster, while 
the main whirl was one hundred yards to the north of it. This 
streak was at first only a few yards broad, hut rapidly increased in 
width as it proceeded. It first unroofed a frail stable, without injuring 
the house beside it. It then increased in force, throwing down 
four or five houses, and unroofing as many more. The following 
shows the position of the houses and the directions in which tliey 
were blown. {Mg.^.) 
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The long arrow denotes the main track, the curved arrow the streak 
mentioDed, tlie sliort arrows show the direction of the destructive 
wind which threw down the various buildings. Between the h 
a xnd the main storm-path there is a epace of fifty ya 
vmnj-ared,* The sketch does not pretend to he strictly accurate as t< 
distances, but to give the relative positions of the houses. 

Leaving Lancaster, the whirlwind travelled down the declivity 
toward North Skunk Eiver in a direction somewhat east of north- 
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It levelled the fences in its path in the way already described, 
lever varied from its commencement to its end. The house of 



E J , eniDwsuf tlio 

bonaea to the right of the figure pointing to the some point, and tha areas 
"eomparfttiTBly uainjared," immedialelj adjoining, would, I am sure, have been 
found to be also triangular. 

That the"BtrealiB"of destruction by a jonth-west wind were »t first narrow, 
but increased in width, is unquestionablj an error, oa the cut ahowa, unless, 
indeed, Mr. Maflkintoah means that the streaks were narrow near the track of 
the vortes, and inoreaaed in width as they progressed away from it. W. B. 
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Mrs. Wimar testified : That difficulty was esnfripn^B^ ;„ 

a. the slom w.. p»,„ng ; that , few h.il aa la,,e „ hen,' e,i» f.l 
bet„. .he h,„ioane,..da great deal of ,al„ fn.Jr .?f ," 

c«.te,l, direction ant I t ,„ ti „ ,>, , \ l" !" """'■ 

oppo.it. Kohlhaas', ,, „ „ , ' I ,1 , , . " "" ""' 
""' ' " r uddenl> turned to the north- 






di It 'fZ" ,°„' •'"*'' i " ' '"" ■" " ""■ '■" «' "■• Ml*. ««d 

aiatant from the nve b- t ha f m le na hlf,ivn t^ ti, ^u 
south-west. Larire tr es WP P «t\T, 1 / blown to the soutJi- 
j^iiige tr es we e at th listance blown down in tfin 
ravines runn ng to the e U A h t m^ ^\. 4. 1 . 
a few „,nute.,Ld that t h„ d to t . 1* « XTh '*' 
.go of the tornado. A I.ttle had fell wL thtro';"' ''• ■■- 



.™rn„ningtoth. . M 4ht t fi«l that the „indI„M 

few minute., and that t ban d to tl e « „„, ZZn 

.oof the tornado. A I.ttle had fe„ wL the To *;' .S 

7.7,1 T '"" '\ *'"' "*'»■« "'' '"O aonier. It Iw 

cwl as the storm passed, * 



n.,1. d»M from th. ,„.r. D„. north of thl, farm wa. th. ,a, mill 
of Jo«,ph Kohlhan,, wh.r. th. tornado turned to the north-..., M 
Geng or te.tdled that it p,e«„ted th. app.a,a„„ of . column riain, 
from th. ,.v., to th. cloud.. Is ,idih at ,h. top w«, t.ici ™°f 
» atth. bottom It ... p.rf.etly „nnd and p.rp.ndio„l„ I^i 

M«.h.a. Hot.,., hou.. i, a ,„,*„ ., . J, ,.Zt£^^„,, 
and at th. .am. dr.tano. from th. river H. t,.ta«i (W ?, 
p..r.d to bin, lite a big .„,er. Som.Um^ft .1 wifc" ^ T 
than th. bottom, .nd aom.tin,™ „ th. t„tt.n, than th. top M 

SttSlt ^*"'"''""'^**'*-*— ■"'^i'r- 
Tb. Black Hawk mill, are .ituat.d about one and a half md™ 
farther do„ th, riv.r tba. th. point where the to^.do l.« . '" 
Hi Walter, proprietor, t.,tilied that he heard a roaring f„, „.r 
bap, an bom- pr.viou, to the arrival of the tornado s5w , a„ 
proaching appa^ntirin . .traight line for .itn„, I, „;.i^,;£ 
move toi,, and w«, p.rf.ctl, ,t,adj,, without an, Jil.' ng „l! 
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tion. Could not in the column itself recognize a whirling motion, 
but the light cloudi around the summit of it were whirling. The 
top of the column had an elevation of about SO' when nearest. Saw 
it suddenly bend to the north-east at Kohlhaus's. Before the tornado 
approached, the norikem shj was black with clovda, which extended 
eastward. The »oufh was generally dear. A hail-afaoe or two fell as 
the tornado came up, and a light shower of rain afterward. Saw no 
lightning. Heard thunder previous to the tornado. While Ihe whirl- 
wind was on ike river, ilie waier ceased io fow over the dam, although 
the river at ihe iime was high. 

E. Stout was at Black Hawt mills. He testified : Saw it distinctly 
in fiinnel shape. Could see it as far as Lancaster from the summit 
of the mill-buildings. The top of it appeared, when one and a half 
miles distant, to be 15" in height. Saw two funnels come together 
and form one. The smaller one came from the south and joined 
the other. The top of the funnel looked like a solid body of water. 
Saw flashes of lightning from top of funnel, apparently northward. 
The small end of the funnel waa up, but there was not much differ- 
ence in size. The clouds above the funnel appeared to be whirling 
and approaching (he centre. The funnel which came from the south 
was of a lighter color than the other. The wind changed as the tor- 
nado advanced, and blew strongly toward it. The clouds above the 
narrow top of the funnel appeared to whirl in funnel form, with the 
wide end upward. 

The following represents the apparent direction of motion of the 
two funaels as they approached each other.* {Mg. 21) . . . 

The house and steam saw-mill of Joseph 
w Kohlhftus stood directly in the path of the 

meteor, at the. distance of a quarter of a 
mile from the river, on the north side. 

Mr. Kohlhaus testified as follows : The 
fjjrnado appeared to stand still for several 
momenta at the bend of the river, and then 
all at once bounded forward to the house. 
Fig, 21. While standing still, it seemed to shoot or 

grasp out first on tlie one side and then on 
the other, as if discharges of artillery were taking place on these 

• Tho osplniiFitinn of IMe aeaina Co be that at this point there was a pro- 
tuberance of the polar current through nbich the main vortex cut, nhile one of 
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sides. The roaring was tenifn. It refcembleJ ttie sounds Ot m%- 
cbiiiery magnifted a millioa tiraei It waj a combined woo oo oo 
and whirr-r-r-r. Wati,lied tlie column as it approached It was 
funnel-shaped, but changed its appearance It tivwted aiound and 
up hke a screw. Could not recognize bodies in the column , it was 
ton blai-k and when the funnel came near, it grew as dark as mid- 
night A/l t/ie clouds were very low. They did not all revolve. Saw 
1 ghtning before the storm. 

The building stood upon the summit of a rising ground, about 
fiiirtv feet high. Between it and the river is a half pool, half marsh. 
It wia completely emptied of water. The breadth of the path of 
« holeaale destruction was, upon the summit of the hill, two hundred 
and f.event\ yards. The house stood one hundred yards from the 
ei'itern lud one hundred and seventy jarda from the western ex- 
tiemitj of this path. The timbers and contents of.thia house were 
cxrried in a half circle first to the north-west, then to the west, then 
south west thea south, and finally to the north-east, the heavier 
iitides being generally sifted out first, thus marking the way the 

On the eastern edge of the path was an orchard, and on the western 
a wood. The trees in the orchard were blown down from the south- 
in the wood from the north and north-west, 
f m th 1 us d 1 If th f 
h wool t k m g th b hes 

1 1 h loors d 1 h g 

tes w 11 m less J d Th 

i bl d n as 1 1 t th ee- 

pl gh gh g t h d d p d 
The sheet-iron chimney was carried tivo 
An iron sausage-machine, sis inches fay 
eight, and weigbing fifteen pounds, was blown away. Part of it was 
found twelve hundred jards distant The wheels of wagons were 
smashed and the tires twisted 

After leaving the mill, the storm ascended a hill some two hun- 
dred feet in heigbt, levelling the fen es, but with evidently diminished 
violence. . , . 

Passing over the top of the hill in a north-east direction, it struck 
Hock Creek, which here runs south, with a little easting. Imme- 
diately altering its course, it went straight up the creek for about 
half a mile, developing prodigious power. The large trees which 
lined the banks were torn and peeled and overthrown in promia- 
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cuous ruin. At a point ivhere there is a small circular island, and a 
considerable amount of stagnant water around, the storm would ap- 
pear to have stflod still for a moment. 

There were no trees on the island itself. There was no evidence 
whatsoever that the barking of the trees had been effected by elec- 
trical actioa or sudden evaporation. Everything tended to prove 
that the bark had been loosened and . broken by the excessive 
bending of the trees and by flying missiles. One of the steers 
killed at this creek had an oak rait driven completely througli its 
shoulders. 

On reaching a slough which enters Eock Creek from the north- 
east, the tornado followed it. Beside this slough and close to the 
creek was a small grove of young trees belonging to John Stein. 
This grove was completely carried away, nothing remaining except 
a few barkless twiga. At no point in its course did the storm de- 
velop greater energy than at this grove. Generally young saplings, 
over which the centre of the storm passed, were, althougli stripped 
of bark and twigs, left standing. Here the ground was whipped as 
bare as though the grove had been lashed with a whirlwind of fire. 
The tornado then passed between the houses of William Goeldecn 
and John Stein, sweeping the fields, within the narrow path of ils 
greatest violence, clean of grass, wheat and corn-stumps, while the 
ground was torn and furrowed by flying raib and trees. The rails 
and broken timber had been gathered from the iields ; but John Stein 
assured me that they lay thickest along the centre of the storm. 
Along the iides ol the piths of gre-itest violence many rails were 
driven deeplj into the soil end foremost 

While the mam whirlwind thus pursued the path described, there 
were smaller oflshoots or arms which played havoc on its south-east 
side, ''ucli an arm cut a swath about twelve yards wide through 
Schilds orchard from smith v.esi to itmth-east, the swath widening 
as it went The relatue positions ftvor such a surmise. This 

streak of strong •south west wind was a quarter of a mile distant 
from the centre of the mam tornado 

A timilar aheai kiellfd the feiKU dose to the home of John Stein for 
a vndih o/flfly yards, while neco'sr the main iomado ihe/ences remained 
danding. This streak, I surmise, joined the main storm at the grove 
above mentioned. A similar arm tore down the new barn of F. A. 
Latz, about a quarter of a mile farther on, without injuring weaker 
buildings close beside it. The path of this streak is said to have 
been very distinct among the fences until it joined the whirlwind 
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near the house of Peter Marsh. The fences were, however, already 

George Starr, three-quarters of a mile south-eaat of the tornado, 
'tn iv Ab ut one p. m, it commenced to thunder and lightning in 
tl th n t. The storm advanced along the northern sky, and it 

I 1 ten d t bij there previously to the arrival of the tornado. A 
I 1 ud xtended from, souik^vest to north-east. It cleared up im- 
m i at ! aft r the tornado, hoth here and in the north. 

J hn Ma h'a house stood a little to the north-we^st of the centre 
Ml t m His testimony: Watched it as it came directly toward 
me. It deflected a little from side to side, with a zigzag motion. It 
turned and twisted like a screw in revolution. All the family were 
in the house, the house having no cellar. It became as dark as mid- 

The corn-stalks in a contiguous corn-field were thus disposed : Those 
on the south-east side of the ceaire curved around from pointing 
nearly due north to nearly due west. Those on the north-west side 
curved around from pointing nearly due south to nearly due east. 
Along the centre all pointed with the storm. This shows the direc- 
tion of the last wind, strong enough to alter the position of the 
stalks. 

Matthias Linen, a quarter of a mile north-west of the edge of the 
storm, testified that it presented the appearance of a great column, 
reaching from the ground to the clouds, and whirling contrary to the 
sun. It seemed to remain almost eiill at some places, and then 
would dart forward. Hail four inches in diameter fell as the storm 
passed. They were very irregular in form. 

Paul Bitter, Clear Creek township, section 9, testified that the tor- 
nado looked like a big tree, only it was five times greater at the top 
than at the bottom. It turned like a wheel in a mill. Its direction 
of evolution was against the hands of a watch. At the distance of a 
mile its top, when it entered the cloud, made an angle of about 60". 
Hail as large as pigeon's eggs fell before the storm, and it rained very 
hard after it. Saw lightning in the west previously. 

Mr, Eitter's house stands about seventy yards to the north-west of 
the storm-centre. Ita path is here about two hundred yards wide. 
The arrangement of stalks in a eom-fleld was the same aa that 
already given. The roof of the house was carried south. A stump- 
cutter, which was standing by the house, was carried — the iron por- 
tion fifty yards south, the wooden portion half a mile to east-south- 
east. Wheels which came within the reach of the storm were dash- 
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ed to piei,es, and the tires twisted into all sorts of aliapes. Au oak 
tree tkrpe milies in diameter, and which stood exactly in the storm- 
centre was spilt by a fragment of a board one inch thick. The 
board waa originally probably six inches broad and eight feet long. 
Of the two small fragments remaining in the tree, the longer waa 
only seventeen ini hes in length. The board waa driven into the 
tree from the south west. The path of extreme violence, about fifty 
yards wide, was stronglv marked in the grove of young oaks. They 
looked a? if they had first been laiilied against a pile of stones, and 
then trailed in the mud, I'ortions of bark were struck off and the 
smaller branches shattered and peeled. This grove stands upon the 
edge of a st«ep declivity about one hundred feet in height, at the 
bottom of which flows Clear Creek. Here is a circular hollow nearly 
enclosed by high bluffs, and within it the storm raged with demoniac 
fury, smashing trees of four feet in diameter to pieces. . . . 

The storm now turned somewhat more to the northward, traversed 
several fields, demolishing the fences, until it struck the house of R. F. 
Campbell, Lafayette township, on the borders of Clear Creek town- 
ship. The exact position of this and the two immediately preceding 
houses was difficult to determine upon the map, because of its very 
defective condition, and because their owners could not tell me what 
section they were in. 



W4 



r 



Mr. Campbell testified: That previous to the tornado he observed 
several currents above one another among the clouds. The wind waa 
from the south-east. The lowest current of clouds from the south- 
west, the next from the north-west, and the highest from the north- 
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east. It commenced hailing about fifteen minutes before tlie storm. 
Tlie bail was, in some instances, three inches in diameter, and fell in 
considerable quantity. It was ealm when the hailfdl. The hail was 
very cold. When two were put together, they immediately froze. 
The north was full of black clouds previous to the tornado, in which 
tlie ligbtning flashed incessantly. Heard a dull, thundering noise 
in the north-west previous to the tornado as oi Jailing hail. There 
appeared to be rain or hail /ailing on both sides of the vortex as it 
approached. 

The preceding cut shows the appearance it presented at the dis- 
tance of seventy yards. There appear to be two incipient funnels, 
one on each side. . . . 

This was the last destruction in Keokuk county. The tornado 
csased to touch the earth on Mr. Campbell's farm. It drew itself 
up into the cloud from which it had come down. MitherU) it had 
irava-sed a country full of deep and loell-wooded ravines. Here it 



entered upon a flat, bare country— 

tinues much the same for the seven miles which tlie tornado here 

skipped. 

J. YeaU, Broctway's farm, Lafayette township, witness: Saw whirl- 
ing in the clouds, after the tornado lifted, contrary to the hands of a 
watch. "Watched it for ten minutes at least afterward, and it con- 
tinued to whirl. The whirling portion of the clouds did not appear 
to be wide. 

Mrs, Fobes, who resides about one mile north-west of the line 
of the tornado, witness: Saw the funnel. It seemed to stand still. 
Then it took a bend to the east. Then it grew so dark she could 
not see it. It grew lighter, and she could see it distinctly to the 
north-east of Campbell's house. It vanished suddenly, and she saw 
it whirling at a furious rate in the clouds contrary to the hands' of a 
watch. Bid not notice any more roaring after the tornado lifted. . . . 

Joseph Charlton, Keota, witness : Saw the funnel distinctly reach- 
ing from the earth to the clouds. The clouds were very low. Saw 
the tornado disappear. It had only to rise a little way when nothing 
except the low cloud was visible. The dense low clouds continued 
the same, and the funnel only disappeared. The loulhern shj was 

G. W. Erwin, Keota, witness : Eemembera that when the tornado 
lifted the sound ceased. 

W, B. Charlton, Keota, witness : Did not notice the noise after the 
tornado lifted. Heard it long and loudly before. . . . 
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The storm haTing ceased to act as a tornado upon the surface of 
the earth, I proceeded to Westchester, Washington comity, where it 
was reported to have struck, . . . 

G. W. James, station agent, Weslcheater, witness; Saw the main 
cload whirling rapidly contrary to the hands of a watch. Saio nn 
arm come dov.li and strike the ploughed field. Gould hear roaring 
overhead. The roaring was louder before Che storm arrived than 
when it was here. A few large hail fell, and a little rain. . , . 

Mrs. Thomas Gavin, Westchester, witness : The wind blew down 
the blacksmith's shop ia the rear of our house. The hoitse itself was 
shaking. Hail fell as large as hen's eggs. It grew quite dark when 
the house was struck. Everything was blown toward the norlh- 

Eev. J. P. Coffman, Cedar township, section 38, witness: The tor- 
nado arrived aljout three P. M. Heard the noise for more than one 
hour previously. When it wm hcdting, heard ike sound Just as dmjtd 
OS b^m-e. Did not hear roaring after the storm passed. The wind 
before the storm was nearly due sojith. Aft«r the storm, and with the 
rain, the wind came from the nor/A andtwHh-west. Have learned that 
two or three miles to Vis north the rain ivag tremendous. There was 
lightning in thenorth-west previous to the tornado. As it approached 
saw light, fog-like clouds rushing, with the greatest rapidity, from the 
north. Its form was not so distinct before as after it passed, when it 
presented a decided funnel appearance. It was nearly clear in the 
sonth. When the funnel was distant about one mile, it appeared to 
subtend an angle of about 25'. The funnel might have entered the 
dark, overhanging clouds, but it appeared to be wholly in view. 
There seemed at one time as if there had been a violent explosion in 
the revolving mass, as it was somewhat broken up. Hail larger than 
pigeon's eggs fell with the south wind before the storm. 

The tornado passed over Mr. Coffman's house, blowing down 
fences about a quarter of a mile in width, and damaging buildings. 
It was all done by a soul/i-ivesf wind. 

Calvin Craven, Cedar township, section 83, witness: Previous to 
the storm the wind blew briskly toward it from the east. The cloud 
as it approached extended from soath-west to northeast, covering 
the whole northern sky. Heard the roaring of the tornado like 
several trains in motion about thirty minutes previous. Saw white, 
foggy clouds darting thi-ougb one another with frightful velocity as 
it came near. Above these whirling clouds was a dense black cloud. 
A few hail fell before the tornado, and a little rain after. Have 
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lieard that a most tremendous rain fell about one mile and a half to 
the north. It was extremely viarm before the storm. 

J. C. Brown, Jackson tewuship, witness; Was on the north-east 
of Calvin Craven's. Noticed the tornado first aa it was tearing hia 
fences, etc. At this time there was one whirl which reached the 
earth. It was not a jet black, but the color of coal-smoke. There 
was a hig cloud directly over; hut although in commotion, it did not 
whir!. Went into a ditch to escape the hurricane. / iheit mvi other 
iwofunneh, one on, the south side and ike ot/ier on the north side of the 
main one. All three moved fonvard toward me; but the outside 
ones also moved toward the central one. In a short time they joined 
the central one, which then appeared to stand still, and whirl around 
and around for a moment. The side ones did not whirl. They were 
bent forward at their lower ends where they touched the ground. 
The middle one did not whirl. It moved due eaat and then north- 
east, and then d«e east again. The tops of all these were several 
times wider than the lower portions. Saw no lightning. A little 
hail fell before, and a little rain after. The wind blew from the 
south-east before and from the north-not th-east after the tornado. . . . 

B. H. Craven, Cedar township, section 27, witness : A little hail 
fell before the tornado, and a little rain after it. The wind was north- 
west when tlie rain was falling. It cleared up about half an hour 
after the rain. In two places on the road east of Scranton's house 
ten to fifteen rodi of fence -msre blown down, kaving the intervening fence 
standing. The fences on this farm were blown as usual. 

\V. H. Burham, Cedar township, witness : Was on the edge of 
Scranton's farm. Heard the storm a long time before it came.- Saw 
it about twenty minutes. The wind before the storm came from the 
south quite s/Tong. Then U grew calm. Then there came a very hard 
wind right from the north. An intensely black cloud, apparently 
about four feet wide at the bottom and swelling out like a large 
haystack, passed three hundred yards to the south. The top of it, 
when it entered the clouds, appeared to be about 46° high. M moved 
■up and down, now etriMng the ground and mwpa^ng aoer it. When 
it struck the ground, it fore up everything. Saw it whirling contrary 
to the sun. Hail as large aa walnuts fell before the storm, and a 
hard rain-shower after it, and then it cleared up immediately. 
Heard there was a heavy rain two miles to the north, washing away 
culverts and bridges. It felt cool as the storm passed, but grew very 
warm afterward. Saw rails flying out from the summit. An average 
rail weighs about forty pounds. 
:!0 
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Frank Brown, Cedar township, section 2G, witness: Distinctly 
saw the funnel revolving contrary to the hands of a watcli. Its 
height at one and a lialf miles' distance was about 15", Its top was 
five limes broader than the lower end. Saw it striice the ground 
after it pa^ed. Dark clouds appeared to strike the ground and re- 
bound like spray. Saw only one funnel. Tlie cloud extended from 
mutk-west to north-east, covering the whole northern sky. Observed 
sheet lightning in the tornado several times. It grew slighUy cold 
as the storm passed. When the tornado had passed about one and 
a half miles, it appeared to stand still, and a strong gale with rain 
blew directly from it, so that I thought the storm was coming back, 
ALm:»t eyerything on the farm which was blown down ivm blown 
toward the mrth-east The breadth of path is a quarter of a mile. 

Mr. Brown's house stands on the south-east edge of the storm. . . . 

W. W. Cook, Cedar township, section 25, witness {house four 
hundred yards south-east of the edge of the storm-path) : About 
twenty minutes before the storm came up the wind blew briskly 
from the south. When the tornado was passing, it blew a strong 
gale from the south-west. Tt rained after the tornado, and during 
the rain the wind blew from the west. . . . 

J. W. Plumber, Cedar township, section 25 (house on south-east 
edge of the storm) ■ When the tornado was several miles off, saw a 
mass udmmh he^d mh 
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angle of 25 . Hail fell about half an hour belore the storm, with a 
gentle -east wind. When the storm had approached within half a 
mile, the mnd tximeto strongly Jrom the south ew to blow a man off hk 
feet. It rained a little some few minute after it passed, with a west 
wind. About twenty minutes after the tornado a light shower fell, 
accompanied with a north-mat wind of about twenty-five miles per 
hour. Saw lightning in the north-west before the storm. . . . 

E. M. Stevenson, Jackson township, section 25, witness : The wind 
blew from the south-east as the storm came up, changing to north as 
it passed. The rain came with the north wind. Saw the funnel make 
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two dips and touch the ground. The top of the tornado, when seven 
hundred yards distant, appeared at an angle of 35°. 

The house of this witness stood a quarter of a mile south-east from 
the centre of the storm. The outbuOdiiigs were somewhat dam- 

A. Bootli, Cedar township, half a mile north-west of storm : Saw 
it twenty or thirty rods north-east of Frank Brown's. Saw it whirl- 
ing against the sun. The wind came from the east before the storm, 
and from the north-west after it. . . , 

Thomas Waters, Jackson township, section 19, witness : Saw the 
tornado coming rolling on the ground like a wave. Went to the cave, 
andcalledupon Mrs. Waters to follow. She would not. Stood in the 
mouth of the cave, which was eight yards south from the house and 
facing it, and saw the house blown away. It was struck from the 
south-west. First, a portion of the roof was blown off, then the 
house went bodily like lightning. When the house had gone, I came 
out of the cave, and was blown to the easi-sout.h-east. 

Mr. Waters's house was 30 by 16 by 11 feet without the roof. It 
was carried, sill and all, twenty-four yards down a declivity without 
being turned round or tilted over. When it struck the ground, it at 
first mexely shaved it with the foremost sill, gradually going deeper, 
until the resistance became so great as to cause the house to turn 
over, when it went to pieces. The ground was ploughed up about 
two feet at the deepest point. The house had fallen three feet in 
travelling twenty-four yards. Its weight was at least ten tons. 

Between the cave, which was only ^bout four feet above the sur- 
face, and the house, but nearer the cave, stood a small tree. Against 
it a spade was leaning. Mr. Waters testified that it was ml blown 
down. Two yards east of the tree stood a bucket containing a small 
quantity of lime, and weighing ten pounds. It was not disturbed. 
To the south-west of the cave the trees were Bomparaiively uninjured 
over a triangular space, while on either side they exhibited eigns of the 
greatest violence. An oak siU which had evidently been carried with 
the house until it struck, and then bulled due east, was driven four 
feet into the soil at an angle of 45° Its dimensions are 16 feet by 
8 inches by 8 inches, and its estimated weight three hundred 
pounds. It was found eighteen yards east of iihere the house 
struck. . . . 

J. K. Macbourg, Jacli-on township, section 17, witness (house 
eighty yards from storm-Lentre, with an excellent vipw of Gibson's 
house) : Watched the storm a, long time before it ^ame The west 
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waa first filled with clouds which extended until they covered all the 
western and nortliern heavens, reaching a little beyond the Eenith. 
The tornado first appeared as two clouds, one from the south-west 
and the other from the west, rualiing to one point. Together they 
presented somewhat the appearance of an arrow. The whirl was 
seen forming when they met. Above them were dark, heavy clouds. 
When the tornado came nearer, it presented the appearance of one 
funnel, revolving contrary to the hands of a watch, and drawing 
everything up. 

When at Gibson's house, where I had the best view of it, and 
where it was one hundred and twenty rods distant, it presented the 
appearance of two funnels uniting in one, at the height of forty or 
fiay feet. The bases of the two ftinnela were about two hundred 
feet apart. They presented somewhat lite the following appearance.* 




The two funnels did not appear to revolve around each other. The first 
came to the east of Gibson's house, took his stable, and then turned 

« The explanation aeems to be that of the lower hrnneheB, one was the rtust of 
tlio in-mshing equfttoriol air and the other the dust of ttie in-ruahing point air, a, 
certain qnaotity of which would be di^awn info the vortex, eapeoiallj at its point 
of greater violonce.— W. B. 
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back to bis house. The two then appeared to unite. Could not see 
the two afterward. The tornado disappeared behiud a building. It 
grew very dark. The funnels were of a dark blue. Everything in 
them was rising. The timbera from Gibson's house flew up. Did 
BOt see clear sky through the open space between the two funnels, 
but a bright yellowish hue. The nppe» funnel extended to the 
clouds above. Hail, or rather chunks of ice from a pigeon's to a 
hen's egg in size, fell before the tornado column came in sight. The 
wind then blew gently from the east. After the tornado had destroyed 
the schoolhouse, there came a violent gust of wind from the north- 
west, which considerably damaged my outbuildings. I had started 
to go to the schoolhouse, and it carried me several yards before it. 
Immediately there fell a torrent of rain, with cold vnnd from the 
north. Was near where the school had been, but could act see any- 
thing. Suddenly saw the teacher and children, as if they had sprung 
out of the earth. They were coming toward me. They were shiver- 
ing. They could give no account of what had befallen them. Never 
sawsucb raiserable-SooIting beings in my life. I had four children there, 
and did not recognize them. The mnd wag pelted into their sHns, 
so that it could not be washed out. It is not all washed out yet. A 
dead child was found forty yards north-west of the schoolhouse. The 
storm opposite my house was a mile wide. An oak post four inches 
in diameter waa perforated by an oak board four and a half feet by 
four inches by one inch. (It had been thrown among the other rub- 
bish, and was not to be found.) 

James Clancey, residing with J. K. Marbouig, testified that he 
viewed the tornado from the same position as Mr. Marboui^, and saw 
only one flinnel. I do not, however, estimate his observing powers 
BO highly as those of his employer. . . . 

J. H. Laughhead, Jackson township, section 16, witness : A little 
hail fell before the storm. It rained awfully for half an hour after 
it. Wind daring (he rain waa from the north-west. It waa very 
dart. Saw no lightning. 

The house of this witness stands on the north-west side of the 
storm-centre, about one-third of a mile distant from it. The fences 
were blown the usual way. 

Levi Moothart, Cedar township, about two miles north of the path 
of storm, witness : There fell the heaviest rain I ever saw ; also hail 
as large as hen's eggs. The rain lasted about an hour, and the whole 
country was under water. The wind during the rain-storm changed 
from south io icesl and north, and at times it was very strong . . . 
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D. T. Carringer, Jackson township, section 15; The house stood 
on the south edge of the storm. It was carried to tlie noHh-ead 
seventeen feet, going deeper into the soil as it went. It then turned 
over, and was blown away in fragments. The straw among the trees 
showed that the laM goal camejrom Ike jtorth-weet. 

Josjah Condit, Jackson *township, section 11, witness : No hail fell 
before the tornado. It rained terribly right after it. The wind was 
blowing from norih-iumi aa the rain fell. Saw no lightning. 

Mr. Oondit's house stands upoD the sooth-east edge of the storm, 
which here travelled nearly due north-east. There seems to have 
been a streak of exceptionally strong northrwest wind, which struck 
the barn and coni-crib, and cut its way through the garden fences. 
The centre passed along thelields, producing upon fences and hedges 
the same effects aa those already described. . . . 

J. H. Lyttle, Highland township, section 12, witness; Had nearly 
half a mile of fence thrown down. The east and west fences were 
blown south ; the north and south fences east. Heard roaring an 
hour before the storm came. The roaring was louder before it came 
than atler it was here. Did not hear it after it passed. Saw the 
funnel until it came within three miles' distance. The whole 
northern portion of the sky was covered. Saw a cloud rushing from 
the south, and another rushing to meet it from the north. The 
clouds rushing north appeared to be the lowesL After the clouds 
came overhead could see the lowest clouds rushing rapidly from the 
south. These were broken clouds. Through them could see a 
higher current rushing from the north. A little hail and rain fell. 
The wind changed from the south to the west and north-west as the 
storm passed. The width of fence blown down was about one hun- 
dred and fifty yards. 

Michael McQuire, Highland township, section 12 : One-half mile 
of fence on the farm was blown down. The chimney was blown off 
and some trees levelled. All wasdonebyanorth-west wind. Ithailcd 
a little, and rained very heavily. 

The storm now passed out of Washington county into Louisa 
county, travelling south-east. 

Joshua Luokey, Louisa county. Union township, section 17, wit- 
ness; The path of fences blown down on my farm was about six 
hundred yards wide. The fences on the west of the centre were 
thrown north ; those on the east were thrown south, A few hail fell, 
and a smart shower of rain. Heard no roaring after it passed. 

Charles Grim, Union township, section 20, witness: Fences two 
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hundred yards wide throwo down to the soiith-eaat. The roaring 
was very loud for an hour previous to its arrival. Did not liear it 
after it passed. Saw no lightning. Saw a tongue of cloud shaped 
like a funnel hanging from the clouda. It did not reach the earth. 
At first it was hangiug perpendicular. Then it commenced whirling 
like the tail of a suspended snake. 

At this point I lost track of the tornado, and could not recover it, 
although I spared neither time nor pains. Only now and again could 
one find a man who could give any information even of what hap- 
pened on hia neighhors' farms a week or two before. 

John Colton, Columbus Junction witness Theiewiss me ha 1 ■* 
brisk wind and a tremendous rain 

Mrs. Snyder, Oakland township section 9 Heird roaring lis 
tinctly. There fell a very hea\y rain \shich continued until nearly 

Pfter Attig, Johnson county Tremont township section 22 wit 
ness: About four P. M. there was a terrific ram storm with hail as 
lai^e as hickory-nuts, and accompanied with thunder and lightning 
My barn was struck by lightning Perkins s barn was aKo stiuck 

Lone Tree Station : About foui P m there was i violent storm Df 
rain, hail, thunder and lightning. 

Nichols Station : There was here a high wind, with heavy rain and 
hail, and accompanied with thunder and lightning. 

At this point I gave up the search and took train for Illinois. 
Previous to describing its effects there, the following testimony may 

H. C. Vittitoe, Warren township, Keokuk county, about three miles 
north-west of the tornado, witness: Saw a little south of the zenith 
the white under-clouds rushing in circles to a centre. The gyration 
was contrary to the hands of a watch. The funnel had not yet 
touched the earth. The wind came from the north-west pretty 
strong after the passage of the tornado, bringing with it a little rain 
and hail. 

Dr. W. D. Hoffman, Sigonrney, witness : Mrs. A. T. Page collected 
a number of the lai^est haihstones. When melted, it was found that 
they had contained a quantity of twigs, /eaves, dry graan and mud, 
all reduced to Jim proporliom. Hail weighing from four to eight 
oiinoeB were common. Oue hail-stone, which was shaped like an 
apple, meaaured four and a half inches in diameter. The roaring 
was heard about twenty minutes before the hail b^an. It rose and 
fell like the cannonading in a battle. I>«ring the hail the wind 
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came from the north-east, tint it was very light. Sigouriicy is tour 
miles north of the storm. . . . 

A. H. Swan, editor of the Monmouth Meeiew, witness: There was 
an exceedingly heavy rain, a little hail, and a great deal of lightning 
about five p.m. The atmosphere smelt as of brimstone previously. 
It was oppressively hot; perhaps 95". 

The temperature and pressure on May 22, 1873, at places near the 
tornado : 

Bar. Tber. Bar. Tlier. Ear. Tlwr.' 

7 A. M 29.73 64 29.64 69 29.49 61 

2 p. 11 29.60 77 29.51 85 29.46 65 

9 p. M 29.69 66 29.71 72 29.53 64 

The condition of the barometer and thermometer at West Union* 
was obtained from Frank McCIintock, correspondent of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, who also furnishes the following noteworthy fact : 
" Wind changed from the south to the west rapidly at 3.45 p. m. It 
worked back to the south before nine P. M." Tlie relative humidity 



9 p. M 94 85 

We do not, therefore, overrate the relative humidity when we esti- 
mate it at aixty-iive per cent, at two p. m. The average temperature 
at the earth's surface in the line of the tornado at two P. M. was, from 
the above, probably 76°, but in the wooded hollows much greater. 

Mr. Jay, however, of Harper, Keokak county, states that the tem- 
perature was 92° half an hour afler the storm. The day was gener- 
ally described as being very warm. 

Having arrived at Prairie City, 111., I endeavored to find out the 
exact locality where the tornado first began to overthrow fences, dam- 
age buildings, etc. On the farm of James Williams, Point Pleasant 
township, Warren county, there was a strong wind, but not suffi- 
ciently so to prostrate fences. About one mile to the east is the form 
of Israel Jared, Point Pleasant township, section 24, Mr. Jared tes- 
tified as follows: Saw streala of cloud moving from the north and 

orthof the tornado, and. 
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south toward each other before anything touched the earth. Saw a 
cloud in the form and about the size of a haystack strilte the ground 
on my farm. A few minutes before, bail of moderate size and in 
small quantity fell, followed, aa the whirlwind was passing, by a 
praart shower of rain. The wind, which had been south-east, changed 
lu the west after the tornado passed. li was pretty warm before and 
cnol afier it. Heard roaring some five minutea previous to the ar- 
rival of the storm. Fences were blown down for two hundred yards 
wide. They were blown toward the east. Saw some lightning. There 
was a heavy cloud to the north as the storm approached. 

Mr. Jared's house stands about two hundred yards north of the 
storm-path. The tornado was here travelling a little to the north of 

John F. Tatman, Israel Jared's farm, testified that he saw the 
funnel strike the farm, and that be heard the roaring for a long time 
previous. 

Before leaving this farm the storm had developed all the charac- 
teristics of a tornado, except that the east wind was iiot yet powerful 
enough to dedrm/. . , . 

Streaii of xnueaally st^-ortg wind seemed to come now and again from 
the south side and run into the main whirl. The wind on the north 
side was not nearly so strong as on the south side. Twice as much 
fence was blown down on the south as on the north side. Its noise 
resembled that of machinery, only very loud. . . . 

B. A. Eeid, 8r., Swan township, section 26, witness; Saw two 
clouds one in the north-west and one in the southwest, rushing 
together with great rapidity. A whirling commenced right where 
thej met assuming the form of a funnel. Saw it whirling with the 
hinds of a watch at the distance of about two miles. These low 
clouda Here overhung by a heavy mass of clouds. The funnel 
reached up to this ninas. There was a little hail and a little rain, 
Mv house 13 leas than half a mile south of the centre. . . . 

John Vin Winkle Union township, Fulton county, section 30, 
witness The stoim centre passed thirty rods to the north of the 
house Remained out of doors all the time. Saw the fhnnel appear- 
ante touching the ground a half mile distant. The roaring was so 
lend that I could not bear the breaking of the buildings. There 
was no crashing but a whirring like that of a thousand threshing- 
machine'! L\er>thmg on the south side was thrown toward the 
centre Most of the wood was deposited along the centre. The 
storm lay in the north west a long lime, and during that time the wind 
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was steady from the south-east There seemed to be a dark cloud to 
the south-west, another in the north-west and a clearer space be- 
tween. The wind blew from the norUir-weit aa the storm passed. . . . 
J. B. Hatch, Union township, section 29, twenty rods to the south 
of the storm-centre, witness: The storm struck us a little before six 
P. M. As the cloud and darkness came over, everything appeared to 
be enveloped in a white mist. There were no drops, but U wet every- 
thing. The carpefci in the house had to be Uken up and dried. The 
paper on the walla was covered with mud imdfine-grmnd leaves. The 
strongest wind came from the Bouih-west. Everything was collected 
to the centre of the storm-path. Did not feel any choking sensation 
when surrounded by the mist. Did not feel cold. Boy felt chilly. 

It had been a very warm day. Saw lightning right in the storm 

Cornelius Ackerman, "Union township, a half mile east of Hatch's 
house and five rods south of the storm-centre, witness: Saw storm 
gathering in the north-west and south-west for some time. Hail 
nearly the size of hen's e^s fell before the storm. A south wind 
took the roof off the house. A north-inetl wind then still further 
demolished it. The wind took me off my feet. My hired hand, 
Cornelius Eice, was thrown down by the wind, and then pushed 
along the ground for several rods. He leaned on his elbow as he 
went. He flrsl travelled north, and then in a curve round to (he east, 
when he stopped his farther progress by clinging to the branches of 
a tree. The ground was rather dry be/ore the tonmdo. II was quite 
wet after it. . . . The direction of the storm-path at this point was 
still east-south-east. . . . 

E. Johnston, Union township, section 33; The wind commenced 
to blow very hard fcom the south. Went into the cellar. Two smalt 
buildings were first blown to the north. The kitchen was blown 
south-east. The barn and other buildings went south. The main 
building was pushed a few feet to the south-west. It grew so dark 
that one could not see ten feet. . . , 

Mr. Johnston's house stood exactly in the centre of tjie whirl- 
Andrew Mahoiland, Union township, witness: It was near six 
p. M. when the storm struck us. FeU the air to be very hot, like steam, 
hejare the storm. The wind at first came strong from the east, and 
was accompanied by a drivinff wet. The roof of the house was blown 
to the south-west. 

Mr. Maholland's house stands fifty rods to the north of the 
centre. . . . 
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Ji. H. Gorham, Union township, section S4, witoess: The tor- 
nado arrived at my house at 5.55 p. m. Saw the storm gather in the 
west-nortli-west one and a half hours before it came. Saw a little 
lightning as it approached, but none after it arrived. Saw two 
clouds, one in the south-west and one ii» the north-west, with a red 
streak like sunset between them. Afterward saw only one cloud, 
rolling forward like a wheel. Heard a roaring a little before the 
storm arrived. It grew so dark that I could not read— a black dark- 
ness. First there came a blow from the south-east. After that 
there came a slight lull, and hail as large as hen's eggs fell straight. 
Then there came a harder blow from the north-east. Then for three 
minutes there fell a perfect torrent of rain. Eode ont immediately, 
and the water on the road reached to the horse's belly. My out- 
buildings were damaged by the north-east wind. Fences were 
thrown down a male wide. 
Mr. Gorham'a house stands fifty rods north of the centre of the 

At D, M. Kline's farm fences were thrown down a mile wide. 
Tliey were thrown toward the centre from both iiden. The storm at this 
point had greatly diminished in violence. 

0. Chatterton, Lee township, section 1, witness: Heajid the roar- 
ing only a few minutes before the storm came. The wind blew first 
from the south-tveif, then from the norlJi-ewit, and then from the 
north. Saw no lightning. A tremendous rain fell about eighty 
rods south from the house. , , . 

Isaac Sechleider, Deerfield toivnship, section 7, across Spoon 
River: Mr. Secbleider's house stood near the summit of the blufla 
which face the river. It measured 16 by 22 by 12, It was blowii 
south east three rods, and deposited on its roof. The five inmates 
were not much injured. The storm smashed the timber somewhat 
on the south-east bank. 

About a mile farther on it became impossible to track the storm. 
Before proceeding to where it nest struck, it may be advisable to 
insert some testimony from Prairie City and the neighborhood, 
Prairie City is about one and a half miles south from the storm-path. 

The editor of the Prairie City Herald testified that he thinks the 
storm was opposite a little before six P. M. 

C. H. Hemenover, Prairie City, testified that oak-leaves fell 
during the storm, and that the wind blew very strongly from the 
south. He keeps a thermometer, but did not look at it that day. 
Thinks temperature was not over 70°. 
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L. B. Day, Prairie City, witness : Saw a 1 1 h n rth-weat 
of a funnel shape ; heard a roaring sound 1 T 1" 1 * minntes. 
The wind blew strongly from the south-east all of ft uld n, accom- 
panied with hail about the size of pigeo ^s Th e was an 
under-current of clouds from the south-east OYerhead. Just as this 
Bouth-eaat wind blew it grew very daik. After the tornado passed, 
the wind changed to the norih-wed, and a smart shower fell. Then 
it cleared up, and the sun shone. . . . 

A.T.Irvine station ajient Piairie City The telegrai-h nas net 
disturbed by ftee electricity during the jassige of the tornado It 
only ceased to work between thi'? and Avon -ifter the wire? were 
broken by the wind The nind blew from the wufk eait as the 
storm approai,hed It rained nuite a while from the south east 
Then it changed t) the south west atill raining and when the ram 
somewhat ceased it came fioni the nrrt/ eml 

Having learned that the tornado had made anotl cr de cent it 
tJtica, near the Illinois El^er I proceeded thither 

Jacob McCan Utica Banner township Fulton county ■nitne'ss 
Storm came about 1 alt paf.t six p m saw lightning -md heaid 
thunder in tlie north nest where a heavy cloud had long been gath 
ering ; saw two under-clouds one in the sot th i •esl and the other in 
the north-west, moving toward each other.* They were wind-clouds. 
Above them was a dark green cloud. The two clouds were whitish, 
and were boiling «p. The sky to the east was clear at this time, the 
storm coming up as an isolated, solid mass of cloud. The wind 
commenced to blow hard from the south-west. Then there came a 
bH^ lull; then a second blow from the north-west. With the north- 
west wind there came a me imoke. It came in through the broken 
window. It came right in the fury of the gale. It was all dark in 
front of the window with it. This north-west wind was pretty cool. 
It hailed a little before the storm, and it rained very hard after it. 

Nearly all the houses in Utica were more or less damaged, and 
several were blown down. Ths village ttands on the bottom-lands tjf a 
small creek running into lUinoii Miver. Sigh bluffs rise all around. 
The tornado was here travelling south-east. It came down abont 
one-half mile to the north-west of Utica. It continued to overthrow 
trees until it reached Illinois Eiver, which is distant from Utica 
about one mile. It fMn ittmed abruptly to the north-east, travelling up 
the stream, which it then followed for about fifteen or more-miles in 
a straight line, but much farther counting the bends in the river 
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Mapleton, Peoria county ; Here there fell hail as large as haztl- 
nuts, and a very heavy rain, accoTiipanied by thunder and lightning. 
It occurred after six P. M. William Harrison testified that he saw 
trees in considerable numbera which had been blown down in tlie 
storm of May 23. 

Pelcin: the ferry man testified that there was a big rain storm 
with high wind. The smoke-stack of his boat was somewhat dam- 
aged by it. Mr. Tazewell stated that the high wind came first, then 
the hail and rain. 

Fred Netz, W^hington, Illinois, witness r It blew very hard 
about 6.15 P. M. There was a heavy rain. 

Thomas Handsacter, editor of tlie Washington Herald, Washing- 
ton, Illinois: The storm came at 6.10 P. M., or very nearly. I 
watched the cloud. Did not see any funnel appearance or any 
whirling. There was a very heavy rain, accompanied with thunder 
and lightning. The wind blew down numbers of trees in different 
directions, but mostly from the south-west. 

Speeial despatch to the Chieago Times. 

Ottawa, iLLiNOia, May 23. 
The tornado which passed through central Iowa seemed to have 
spent its force here last evening. An enormous quantity of rain fell 
in an incredibly short time, and the trains on both railroads were 
delayed for hours. Bridges were swept away and much damage done. 
Ottawa lay directly in the line iu which the storm was travelling 
wlien I ceased to follow it. 

Special telegram to the Chicago Times. 

Sprinqpield, Illinois, May 23. 
A very heavy storm of wind, rain and hail passed over this city 
last night. 

i^ecial telegram to the Chicago Tiviea. 

Peoria, May 24. 
The severe storm of Thursday night did much damage in Prince- 
ville, this county. A narrow strip of wind passed through Southern 
Village, almost literally demolishing the house of Oliver Moody. 

Such is a statement of the facts connected with the Iowa and Illi- 
nois tornado of May 22, 1873, so far as I have been able to collect 
them. I spared no pains in order to render it scientifically complete, 
sometimes travelling miles under a fierce sun, and with a tempera- 
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ture among the nioetiea, io order to obtain tlie evidence of one man. 
The information given by any witness by no means represents the 
number of questions asked him. These were extensive, and calculated 
to extract all the knowledge on the subject possessed by those under 
examination. For instance, the following question was addressed to 
all and sundry: Did you observe any pointed objects, such as light- 
ning-rods, posts, etc., tipped with flame during the progress of the. 
tornado? But being uniformly answered in the negative has not 
been formerly inserted in the statement of facts. Also a description 
of the sound was exacted from all witnesses, but only a few typical 
ones have been inserted. I regret this at present, because I have 
learned from experience that very important questions may attach 
themselves to a description of the sound. While interrogating parties 
the utmost vigilance was exercised to prevent them from giving con- 
clusions for what they saw and heard This was a very troublesome 
point, and caused the interrogator to appear in many cise=( m the 
highest degree rude, while it also excluded from thee piges the 
names of persons who observed accurateh but who are unxble to 
distinguish between the esse and the ergo 

No opportunity was allowed to ^nm oi obtaining information 
Whether at home, on the road or m the field ill met ii ere que'itioned 
Of course by fer the msyority could give no iniormatiou worth taking. 

It will be noticed that the statement of facta for Iowa is much more 
exhaustive and instructive than that for Illinois. There nre several 
reasons for this : 

1. Some weeks had already elapsed since the tornado, and its traces 
were becoming rapidly obliterated, both in the memories of the wit- 
nesses and upon the surface of the earth. 

2. It was later in the day when it occurred, thus hiding the light 
of the sun more completely by the tomado-clouda as they approached, 
and rendering it more difficult to observe accurately their forms and 
proportions, 

S. The storm in Illinois seema to have been of a somewhat differ- 
ent character from that in Iowa, by its form rendering observation 
more difficult. 

It may perhaps not be deemed irrelevant to mention that the best 
information was uniformly obtained from those who are not natives 
of the localities in which they live, but have settled there from other 
States or other countries. The reason of this may perhaps be that 
Iowa and Illinois are but recently settled, and that consequently the 
native-born population have not yet had time to arrive at years of 
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discretion, whereas the original settlers are iu the prime of raan- 
hood or verging toward old age. 

With regard to the angles of elevation given, it must he home in 
mind that they are only approximations. Very few indeed of the 
witnesses have accurate conceptions of angles. I generally made 
them point in the direction in which an object was seen, and so esti- 
mated the angle. 



APPENDIX I>. 

[From the Nmv Yor& Herald.) 

ATMC«PHEEIC COMETAEY INFLUENCES. 

Th fite Editor of the Herald : On the SOth of July, 1874, I made 
an aerial exploration from the city of Philadelphia, under the direc- 
tion of the meteorological section of the I'ranklin Institute, with in- 
strnctions to make such obsetvations as the day and circumstances 
would invite, keepiug in Tiew the marked disturbances of our atmo- 
.^pkere for some time past, and during the proximity of Coggia's 
comet. The main experiment designed in a series of balloon ob- 
servations to be made was to ascertain the quantity of solid matter 
contained in the air in the form of animal and vegetable spores and 
piirtioles floating over cities, as provided for by A. Purves, Esq., in his 
contribution to that end, but being deferred until the necessary instru- 
menlawereprepared by Dr. William H. Wahl, scientist of the institute. 
I took with me, aa assistants, my niece, Mrs. Ihling, and my grand- 
son. Master John Wise, they being entrusted with the thermometer 
and barometer. The day was clear and warm, and the sky overhead 
slightly dotted with cumulus clouds, but these disappeared before we 
ascended. It occurred to me that Coggia's comet during its perihelion 
passage would necessarily cast a penumbra over and through the at- 
mosphere of onr planet, and that this might be the cause of the ex- 
traordinary meteorological disturbances that assailed our earth with 
"cloud-bursts" and floods. Now,itisaii established meteorological 
law that the temperature of our atmosphere diminishes with the 
lAcight in regular order. So I have found it in my thirty-nine years' 
experience in cloudland and in my four hundred and forty-aix aiirial 
voyages, with only one exception. 
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I had no idea tbat when I should raake my 447th ai 
one in question — I would meet with such decisive meteorological 
conditions confirmatory of the presence in our atmosphere of a dis- 
turbing cause, reasonably to be attributed to the action of Ooggia's 
comet. Before leaving the earth I had the thermometer secuted in a 
paper shade, where, lit the moment of leaving the earth, it marked 72 
degrees (Fahrenheit). Another thermometer, exposed in the car, 
marked 81 degrees. This instrument was broken in the ascent. I 
had intended to have the two noted all the time; but owing to this 
accident, the sheltered one was the only one used. At one minute 
past four p. M. we cut loose from the earth, and now, without a detailed 
narration of sights, sensations and incidents, I will briefly state the 
results obtained. As we rose we felt much like approaching a vast 
conflagration, and the first remarks of my assistants were, "Ain't it 
getting hot up here?" As the aneroid gave the altitude, so did the 
thermometer register an increase of heat. This seemed ao remark- 
able to me, and so adverse to my long aerial experience, that I very 
naturally sought for the cause of the phenomenon. The sky was 
clear of clouds, except on the outer circular horizon that hounded 
the view. In nine minutes after we cut loose from the earth we rose 
to an altitude of 5400 feet over the southern portion of the city, and 
the thermometer marked 81 degrees. From this moment for two 
hours and fifteen minutes the following observations were made; and 
in order to be more certain of their coiTectness, I looked over the in- 
struments in the hands of my assistants. I held the watch; and 
whenever I called time, they would answer with temperature and 
height. The aneroid marked the feet of altitude on its vernier. 
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At twenty „!„„„, p.,i ,|j ,., ,,„„t ,j, ,„,^ .__ |j_^ 
V.neland, Se, J.,„j., f„„; „il„ ,„„ „„ „„„„j.p„i„, 

iinm thi. place I reucend.d mth the boy, leaving the lady behind 
and ™e to the heisM of four thomind dye hundred feet The yre- 
».. greatly expanded in th. twilight, and the oo«n, .hore was well 

.. h,„ atty mtiei Our point of yiew w«, a pi.ot ,„und which the 
Dolaware Emr and th. ca,., north of il. mouth .emieircled on Z 
horizon, ""^ 

As .eon by the labnlatea note, above, the temperature increa.ed a, 
we rore, and th„ w«, .uUolent to induce . deep inlere.t to my ob.er- 
yafo... It w.il also h. .eea that the ten,perat„e. are yerytoZlar 
m regard to .ItMude., hot in thi. due Jlow.nce mu.t be „ad. frth. 

the balloon. When w. entered hot stnta, it alway, fell lUe approacb- 
,.g "on«.gr.l«,n, the heat producing a„ unpl™t .en.'tir on 

I f*l ri ,f ' T"""" *"" """l™"? .oorched, and 

I feh M effect, myelf „ forcibly a. th. application of . murt.rd 

I. adcUtion to th. Ib.rmometric r.yel.tiorB, so adv.,,. to a norm J 
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condition of atraospliere, my attention tvas drawn to a pecnliar 
aliadow tliat ovarlaid tl>e city torn a nortli-wnt to ,onli,-e..t direc- 
tion Tlii. pennmljron. .liadoi. was tvell drfnrf in iH marginal 
line, becaii!. it wo. d«k, wliile tlie town »oilii-ea.t anJ sonti.-west 
of it apneairf a. wliite a. ohalk, a. did .l.o tlio n.ighbonnB torn, 
within tlio luigc of WiiniinEton to tli. .onth and Horri.town to he 
north, hoth of which were plainly .e.n. As we reccdoi from 1 1. 
city the .hado.od part vaniAod into . nr, dark-colored otecnnly, 
while it. outer pn»inct. were .till yi.iWe «. hahitalio... Thi. ph<^ 
nomonon, coupled with the .trialed appearance of portion, ot the 
atmcphere, yery naturally led the cogitating mind to Fraunhofcr'. 
.pcotral lines. The.e appeuuice. were .o marked, and O,, anoma- 
lous temporaturc. op.rienoed so expre«iye, that nothing could 
satisfy my conjectures of the cause so well as the idea tliat 

TUB ATTltNUATBD EKyELOPE Of Till! COMET 

was trauamitting heam. and ray. of sunlight with focal power into 
our atmoaphere, and thus producing positive and negative line, u 
we and them under the .pectroscope. It further induced the thonght. 
May not all the convulsions and extraordinary disturbances of our 
alumspher. owe their origin to the movement of com.tary hodi.s 
fklllng between our planet and the sun in their erratic cour.!., visible 
and invisihle to our ocular power.? . , ^o r 

My conjecture. I give .imply «. such, and a. a naturd outUow of 
inductive reaMuing. . ^„„,. f„„„j 

In my thirty-nine year.' experience in the upper air I never found 
an incre... of temperature a. I amended. Once, m the mouth of 
October, I found it a little warmer up in a mist, nine Idiousand feet 
high and only once, and then without those widely different con- 
ditions of but a few minute, of time apart a. experienced m the 
present instance. 

THE STRIATEB PORTIONS OP Alll, 

as noted seemed Hire twitchering beams, such as we see over a heated 
.uriace iu the sunlight, and the., .pectra seemed not remarkably 
atrange in themselves, ainco w. often heboid phenomen. of that kind 
in appearance in the aurora bore.lii The dark beam or brn.h that 
streMlied out over lb. city was more r«narkaWe since it w», not a 
cloud shadow, becans. there were no cloud, visible except a bank 
that skirted the hori.on; neither wa. it smoke but it w«. a well 
defined penumbra or Aadow, or. d^k .p.ottal brush, or negative 
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ray, and it was persistent in its appearance until distance hid it from 
view. Tiiere was also during tlie two Lours of observation more 
than ordinary refraction of light through the surrounding portions 
of air. The Delaware, visible from Trenton to the Capes, could in 
places be seen looming upon the horizon cloud bank, while at others 
it seemed submerged under the horizon, and this was reasonably 
the result of the striated condition of the air. When near the Dela- 
ware, and while swing ng e t b tton was di t tly ble 
within the space ofafwmleaahw Enfl bttai 
grasses were clearly di n bl alth ugh th D Ian t b d 
stream. 

TUB CAUa HEB yiVSL 

As it has ever been my p t lat tl w, I th n and 

to state the instrumental observations aa exhibited by the instru- 
ments, I herewith submit for general criticism and analysis the results 
obtained in my earnest and best efforts to subserve science and human 
progress. There was considerable electrical action manifested in 
going up and down, as also in passing through different regions. 
Having no electroscope, I could only notice it in the attractions and 
repulsions of the tine sand used for ballast, and in the small tissue- 
paper cards that were thrown out from the ear. 

The observing and studious scientist will readily comprehend the 
effects that would follow if a great lenticular body aa translucent as 
the envelop of a comet is should be placed between a planet and the 
sun. While we have frequent atmospheric convulsions from causes 
little understood, we have in the present instance a comet in its peri- 
helion passage going between the earth and the sun as a positive 
datum, and one that should not be overlooked lightly in its meteoro- 
logical aspect. A filmy cloud or a field of mist, as is occasionally 
met with by the observing aeronaut, never fails to remind him of the 
efiects of heat and cold attendajit upon these interventions in their 
radiating and reflecting forces. The cosmosphere is full of these 
meteors, comets and cometary masses; and if it was not Coggia's 
comet that produced these results of abnormal floods, temperatures 
eloud-barsts, thunderbolts, etc, and the phenomenal anomalies of 
temperature we experienced, what other cause shall we attribute 



them to? 



Philadelphia, August 13, 1874. 



John Wise. 
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[Feom ike Signal Service Report Jar 1873.) 

THE SOVA SCOTIA AKD HEW JEBSEY STOEMS OF 
AUGUST, 1873. 

WASHINGTON, D. C, September 30, 1873. 
SiE. In accordance with instructions received from Colonel Mai- 
lery I liavo endeaTored in tlie .liort time at my di.poial to propm a 
Irief prcBminaryacoouotot Uio.evcre cyclone thatTi.ited the shore, 
of Nova Scotia and Newfoundland on the 24th and 25ih of August 
last where it did immenao damage, and have a\ao given some atten- 
tion to the preliminary storm of August 13 and 14, which was se- 
verely felt on the shores of New Jersey. 

In preparing the maps which accompany this report, an attempt 
ha, been made to gather In, from ail po.sihie sources of infoimation, 
such meteorological observation, as, although somewhat crude, may 
enable us to obtain a better nnderslanding of the eitent of the., 
storms. To this end application ha. been made through Captain 
Howgate for the log. of a number of vessel, that have paesed in or 
near the region, visited by the storm, in question. A list ot the 
sources of information will be found in the Appendii No. 1, and it 
i. proper here to .tate that the office is especially indebted to the 
kindne. of the Hon. BecreUry of State ; the Hon. Secretary of the 
Navy Prof. Joseph Henry, of the Smithsonian Institution! Mr. 
LoHn' Biodget, of Phi\adelphu. ; the representative, at Washington 
ot the New Yorli BercU, Tirnei, and Tribum, and the Boston Airer- 
iim-ai Jmmd; Dr. Bmaiiwood, of Montreal; Prof. Kingston of 
Toronto; the captain, of the steamship Sonora, brig Dorothea, 
.t«,m.r E.M.Arndt; Mr. T. C. Hill, of Sydney, Cap. Breton ; W. 
Allison, of Chatham, Cape Breton , and Mr. H. Olift, of H.rbo.-Orace, 
N F for courtesies shown in the supplying of such material a. was 
available for the purpose in hand. In Appendii No. 2 will be found 
a list of those vemeb whose loss were used in connection with the 
observations made upon shore. . „ » .i 

Beside, the meteorological features of the hurricane, the great de- 
struction of life and property has rendered it proper that I .honld 
prepare a brief statement of such detaU. as have been collected up 
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to this date. In this work I have heen especially assisted by Sei^eant 
Pearson, who has prepared a detailed map and the accompanying 
table, in which is shown the geographical distribution of the damage 
done to life and property. The sums total given in this final table 
are evidently fiu within the probable truth, and I have thought it not 
improper to make the following slight additions in order to arrive at 
a more correct idea of the ravages of this terrible storm : 

One thousand and thirty-two vessels, of which four hundred and 
thirty-five were small fishing-schooners, are known to have been de- 
stroyed during the 24th and 25th of August in the neighborhood of 
the Gulf of Saint Lawrence and the Atlantic shores of Nova Scotia, 
Cape Breton and Newfoundland. On the other hand, oyer ninety 
vessels were destroyed by this hurricane in the course of its passage 
over the ocean before reaching Nova Scotia, making a grand total of 
at least one thousand one hundred and twenty-three vessels destroyed 
within a few days by its power. Two hundred and twenty-three livea 
are definitely reported as lost, and the most moderate estimate of the 
numerous cases in which whole crews are stated to have been lost 
swells this number to nearly five hundred, while if to this is added 
the loss of life on land, and the loss in the eaiher history of the cy- 
clone, the grand total amounts to at least sis hundred lives. The 
summary given shows that little less than nine hundred buildings 
were damaged or destroyed during the 24th and 25th of the month. 
Any endeavor to estimate the value of the property destroyed is at- 
tended with great difficulties, but may be within bounds if to the seven 
hundred thousand dollars damage done to wharves and crops is added 
one thousand dollars for each building, two thousand dollars for each 
of the larger vessels, and one thousand dollars for each of the smaller 
vessels, which would give a total of three and a half millions of dol- 
lars — a sum that, it will be seen, may easily be far below the truth. 
It is not unimportant to here remark that the ravages of this storm 
have seriously crippled the interests of the American and Canadian 
fisheries, and that the loss falls with special severity upon Gloucester 
and other cities of New England. 

The following maps* accompanying this report give a general view 
of the progress of the storm : 

Map No. VII. shows the meteorological conditions at 4.35 p. m., 
Washington time, August 23. 

Map No, Vllf. shows the meteorological conditions at 4.35 p. m., 
August 24. 

"SwFigs. n, U, IS, IBnnd 17, pnge 184 «( sej.-fl^. B. 
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Map No. IX. shows the conditions at eleven p. m., Auguat 24. 
Map No. X. shows the conditions at 7.35 A. M., August 25. 
Map No. XI. shows the conditions at 4.35 P. M., August 25. 
On the latter chart the previous track of the storm, aa far as it has 
been traced, ia also given : and in Appendix No. 12 is a Uhle giving 
the geographical positions of the storm-centre, showing it to have 
been one of a not very large class of cyclonic storms tliat, beginning 
in the West Indies, work westward and northward, up between the 
Bermudas and the Atlantic coast, and then turn north-eastward 
toward Newfoundland. It is scarcely to be doubtt'd that such a storm 
aa this must have continued its course for several days longer toward 
Europe ; and it is an interesting fact that the Bulletin International 
of the Paris Observatory shows that a severe storm moved over the 
northern portion of Great Britain on the 31st of August, reaching 
Norway on the 2d of September; and although no logs of vessels 
have yet been received from the eastern half of the Atlantic Ocean 
sufficiently precise to establish the details of the connection between 
this European storm and that of the preceding days in Nova Scotia, 
yet the interval of three and a half days is so short as to leave no 
reasonable doubt but that they were identical. 

It has frequently been stated that while no doubt could exist as to 
the identity in general of the great American and European storms, 
yet that no single instance of the knd has a j tb n well established. 
It is to be hoped tiiat the present t but n t this subject may be 
considered as removing all doubt tl n atte although no paina 
will be spared to secure further te t mony 

The principal features of the atl n tl e Middle and Eastern 
States during the period embracing th i t tudy may be briefly 

summarized as follows : 

On the morning of the J2th an area of slight barometric depression 
existed west of the Alleghanies. The temperature throughout that 
region was of about the normal value; the wind light and variable. 
The influence of this depression was, however, already perceptible on 
the Middle Atlantic coast, where easterly winds with clouds and light 
rain were reported, while over New England and Nova Scotia the ba- 
rometer stood somewhat about the average value, with northerly 
winds and clear weather. Vessels off the coast reported north-east- 
erly winds, and those over a hundred miles distant designated these 
as gales. By the morning of the 13th the barometer had fallen de- 
cidedly on the Middle Atlantic coast, and north-easterly winds in- 
creasing about to high with rain prevailing throughout these States, 
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while in New England the pressure had shghtly risen, it being appar- 
ently highest at that time over Maine and New Brunswiclt The in 
draft of ftir from the ocean continued during the 13th and n h 
14th, producing, as has been quite frequently noticed on o h 
sions, a continued incrcBse of tlie disturbance that had been n a ed 
the previous day along the Atlantic coast ; very heavy rain d 

iag the night, and a secondary barometric depression appears a h 
morning to have been central over the peninsula lying be w n h 
Chesapeake and Delaware Bays. It is, perhaps, impossib sa 

whether this depression originated in Virginia or off th A a 
coast, and whether it had moved north-eastward or mer y n h 

This delicate point could have been settled, probably, had we been, 
able to obtain any accurate meteorological reports from the peninsula 
in question ; as it is, the depression passing through Delaware on flie 
niglits of the IStli and 14th was apparently accompanied by two, if 
not three or four, smaller storm-centres, wiiioh, being of the nature 
of tornadoes, seemed to have done considerable damage, both by 
wind and rain, in Eastern Pennsylvania and in Maryland. The moat 
severe winds were, as is always the case, reported from the New Jersey 
coast ; and destructive as these north-easterly gales were to property 
on the land, it is satisfactory to be able to refer to the letter of Cap- 
tain Felber, of the steamship E. M. Arndt, who testifies that, Being 
on his way to New York with a disabled propelling-screw, and rely- 
ing entirely upon the winds, he was fortunate enough to obtain a copy 
of the New York Herald on the 10th of August, of the preceding 
day, containing the prediction of continued north-easterly winds 
along the New England coast, and relying upon this made a speedy 
and safe passage to the harbor of New York, which he entered at six 
p. M., August 13.* The storm which on the morning of August 14 
was probably central near Long Branch, New Jersey, appears to have 
increased somewhat in size and severity during the day, producing 
brisk and high north-easterly winds in Southern New England, which 
increase was, however, quite in accordance with our previous know- 
ledge of the diurnal growth and subsidence of these phenomena. 
Owing to the presence of a large body of cold, dry air to the north- 
ward, the meteor could advance but very little in that direction ; it 
appears rather to have moved directly eastward, or possibly east- 
north-eastward, and on the morning of the 15th to have been about 

* Capt. Felber doiibtleaa trevelled with the polar current in a return oecillation 
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one hundreiJ mileE south, of Cape Cod, while north-easterly winds, 
diminishing in force and backing to north, prevailed, with clouds and 
light rains, in New England. 

During the 15th easterly winds with rain prevailed at Halifax, 
and the disturbance seems to have almost completely died away. It 
is important to notice that, whUe this compftratively insignificant 
storm was thus passing north-eastward over New Jersey toward Nova 
Scotia, the barometer had steadily risen at the Bermudas, with light 
winds and pleasant weather on the 16th, hut with somewhat stronger 
south-westerly winds and rain on the 13th, 14th and 15th. The 
highest pressure of the month was attained at the Bermudas on the 
18th of August, and rainless weather continued in these islands from 
the 16th to the Slst of the month ; indeed, the drought of August 
and September has been much complained of hy the residents of 
those islands. During the former interval the cyclone, which has 
been frequently termed the great Nova Scotia cyclone, was steadily 
developing some five hundred miles to the southward. The first 
report that has reached us concerning this hurricane is probably that 
of the 13th of August, when the bark Crest of the Wave reported a 
heavy gale veering from north-east to south-east, in latitude 13° and 
longitude 27° ; as, however, our next definite information concern- 
ing the hurricane is dated on the 18th of the month, it would be too 
much to assume more than that the weather experienced by the bark 
Crest of the Wave was intimately associated with the early history 
of the Nova Scotia cyclone. The observation, however, deserves to 
be recorded, inaamueh as several of these storms are already known 
to have originated not far from the region in which the Crest of the 
Wave then was, and it is far from impossible but that we shall, by 
further diligent collocation of ships' reports, be able to carryback the 
history of the Nova Scotia cyclone fi^jm the 18th to the 13th of 
August, and possibly still further, and to show that this belongs to 
the class of cyclones that originate near the coast of Senegambia, 
and distinguished from those that originate further to the west. Be 
this as it may, the history of the Nova Scotia cyclone since the 18th 
of August seems to be sufficiently clear. It was at noon of that date 
in about latitude 22° and longitude 60°, with light north-east winds 
and falling barometer at the Bermudas ; at noon of August 19th it 
was in latitude 22°, longitude 63° ; at noon of August 20th, in latitude 
27°, longitude 66° ; at noon of August 21st, in latitude 30°, longitude 
67.5°, with fivlling barometer and strong north-easterly winds veering 
to south-east at the Bermudas; at noon, August 22c!, in latitude 88.6°, 
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and longitude 68.5" ; at noon of August 23d, ia latitude 37° and 
longitude 67°, with Bouth-westerly galea at ihe Bermiidns. At this 
time the barometric depression attending the cyclone seems to have 
extended to a distance of at least five hundred miles north-west and 
northward of it« centre, with falling barometer and cloudy weather 
reported in New England and Canada, while the report from Mount 
Washington shows continued north-westerly winds, 

In the multiplicity of conflicting accounts concerning the position 
of vessels and the weather experienced hy them on the 23d, 24th and 
26th of the month, it is difficult to satisfy tliat desire for tiie exact 
truth which should guide the study of Nature ; and in stating as my 
conclusion that the centre of the cyclone and its most terrific mani- 
festation of power did not pass directly over Nova Scotia, but kept 
perhaps two hundred miles oif its coast, I am aware that discrepant 
observations may be adduced conflicting with this conclusion. It is 
my helief, however, that at midnight of the 24th-25tli the centre of 
the storm mast have been in latitude 44° and longitude 56°. It was 
about this time that the lowest barometers were experienced in 
Hatifas, Sidney, Charlotte Town, and also on board several vessels 
at that time near the coiet of Nova Scotia, Between sunset and 
sunrise of this night occurred the greatest destruction of life and 
property in this region, due to a terrific easterly wind, which within 
twenty-four hours hacked from south-east to north-west. On the 
25th at noon the storm was apparently central in latitude 44.5° and 
longitude 64.5°. It was at this time that the lowest barometer was 
reported on the Magdalen Islands, Gulf of St. Lawrence. It is to be 
remarked, liowever, that the lowest reading of the barometers in 
Nova Scotia and the Gulf of St. Lawrence when reduced to the sea- 
level do not fall below 28.90, while the occasional reports of baro- 
metric readings made by vessels at sea, incorrect though they may 
be, owing to our ignorance of the errors of the instruments, yet 
uniformly point to a pressure at least as low as 28.30 inches near the 
centre of the cyclone. On the 25th at midnight it is impossible to 
locate the region of lowest barometer neajer than is indicated by the 
winds at Harbor-Grace, Newfoundland, and Cape Breton, which 
point to the centre as being in latitude 46° and longitude 52°. At 
noon of the 26th the centre must have been about latitude 47.6° and 
longitude 60°. At this same rate of progress the centre would at 
noon of the 27th be in latitude 49.5°, longitude 54.5". The accom- 
panying table. Appendix No. XII., gives in addition to the preceding 
positions, which are comparatively well established, also the poaif iona 
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of the barometric depressious that reached the shores of Great Britain 
a few days subsequently, as shown by the Bulletin Iniemalional ; thia 
disturbance was apparently far less severe than that of Nova Scotia, 
which is in accordance with the well-recognized general rule that 
these storms gradually extend over a large circular area, and, after 
diminishing in force, completely break up on encountering large 
continental masses of dry air. 

In connection with thia brief aketeh of the progress of the Nova 
Scofia cyclone, I would respectfully direct your att«ntion to the fact 
that whenever we have telegraphic communication with the Ber- 
mudaa it will become possible to greatly extend the scope of the 
storm predictions, and by the co-operation of the fast-sailing Euro- 
pean steamera to forewarn veaseb leaving the ports of the United 
States of the existence of any cyclone that may be in progress some 
distance off the coast. It is indeed evident that, as any portion of 
the territory covered by the Signal Service stations is liable to 
storms approaching from the south-east, south-west or north-west, 
it should be equally protected, if possible, on all sides. The advan- 
tages of an extended correspondence with navigators have been very 
strongly felt in the prosecution of this work, and a very considerable 
exteusion in this direction of the work of the Signal Service would 
seem to be justifiable. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, yours, 

Clevblasd Abbe, 
Assistant, Office Chief Sipial Officer. 
Brig. Gen. A. J. Myer, 

Chief Signai Officer, United States Ai-my. 



APPENDIX F. 

{Frrmi the Signal Service Seportfor 1874.) 

MONTHLY WEATHEE REVIEW, JULY, 1874. 

The influence of the land upon atmospheric pressure has been 
unusually well marked. Upon Chart No. II. is represented the gene- 
ral distribution of this pressure for the month. A comparison of the 
months of June and May shows that the area of mean low barometer 
has moved slowly to the north-eastward, and that it now extends 
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OTer the centre of the continent; in the mean time, the harometiic 
pressure has increased in the southern and south-eastern portions of 
the country which is now within the limits of the increased area of 
high barometer, extending over the Atlantic between the twenty- 
fifth and fortieth degrees of latitude. Daring the past three months 
there has been a gradual increase of pressure in the region last 
named, the direction of increase being westward from the Atlantic, 
while during the same time there has been but little change in the 
mean barometric readings of the central depression. Compared with 
July, 1873, there has been but little change, both years showing an 
excess of the mean pressure previously calculated. On the Pacific 
coast there has been no marked variation from the monthly mean, 
the pressure being greatest at Portland, Oregon, and least at San 
Diego, California, thus indicating that the mean pressure on this 
coast increases with the latitade within the limits of tlie United 
States, while the reverse obtains on the Atlantic coast. The baro- 
metric range is shown to be greatest in the northern districts near 
the forty-fifth parallel of latitude, and from this region southward it 
is gradually diminished, finally becoming least in Florida. 

Areas qf high hxrometer. — These areas are not traced on the charts, 
bnt their general direction of progression has been from tlie north- 
west to the south-east; they have moved with less rapidity after 
reaching the Atlantic, becoming more extended in longifude, con- 
forming to the general contour of the coast, and in some cases extend- 
ing to the westward, in the direction of the gulf coast. They have 
also been uniformly attended by fair weather, falling temperature, 
and less relative humidity, and followed by rain, especially in the 
Atlantic and Gulf States, after the winds had shifted to easterly. 

No. I. The first area observed was central off the South Atlantic 
coast on the 4th, and gradu lUy extended t-o the westward, apparently 
following and displacing the depiession which existed in the Gulf 
during the 2d, 3d and 4th 

No. II. was central in Manit'"ba on the 10th, passed thence almost 
due east to the Atlantic bj the alt«moon of the 12lh, after which 
the pressure increased in the Atlantic and Southern States, and on 
the 15th it was still traced in the 'south-eastern portion of the 
country. 

No. III., observed in the Missouri valley on tlie 15th, had passed 
from tlie Pacific coast south-eastward to this position, after which it 
extended over the southern portions of the country, and di-appenred 
CD the 26th. 
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No. TV. During the 28th, 29th, 30th and Slst this area moved from 
the nortt-west to the Siiuth Atlantic coast, succeeding the depression 
which was attended by unusual rains iu the Eastern and Middle 
States. ... 

Areas of low baTomeler. — Eleven areas of atmospheric depression 
have been observed. 

No. I. was apparent in Manitoba on June 30, and moved rapidly 
toward the Atlantic coast during July 1 and 2, following the general 
course of the great lakes, and moving with less progressive velocity 
as it approached the coast. 

No. II. was attended by the unusual rains near the gulf coast during 
the 2d, 3d and 4th, and is interesting from the fact that it is the first 
barometric depression of the season which originated in the tropics 
having a progressive movement to the westward. Tliis storm had its 
parallel in July of last year, but usually they are not observed within 
the limiia of the United States until the season is more advanced. 
Its westerly course, with a velocity of twelve miles an hour, carried 
the centre of the depression slowly toward the dry and sandy plains 
of Texas, where it disappeared, and was followed by the succeeding 
high barometer from the Atlantic coast, which now moved to the 
westward and became central in the Lower Missouri valley on the 
morning of July 6. The same cause which produced the shifting 
<!f the mean tracks of barometric depressions in the temperate zone 
may be equally effective in changing the mean latitude of tropical 

No. III. The approach of this depression from the extreme North- 
west waa indicated by the reports from that region on the 2d of July, 
wiiile No, 1 continued within the limits of the eastern station and No. 
2 in an undeve!o]ied condition in the gulf. It passed from its initial 
position to the eastward as far as Lake Huron without marked results, 
except that on the morning of the 8d it had almost lost its identity 
as a defined area of low barometer, the centre of depression having 
increased thirty-five hundredths of an inch, and the gradient dimin- 
ished from 0.1 inch in eighty miles to 0.1 inch in two hundred miles. 
On the morning of the 4th this depression had taken the form of a 
slightly eccentric ellipse, the transverse axis of which coincided with 
the forty-fourth degree of north latitude, and was four hundred miles 
in length. 

The area of high barometer which had previously extended over 
the districts on the Atlantic coast, and which by its southerly wind 
had acc'jmuliited a supply of vapor in these districts, now moved to 
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the south and westward, apparently drawing the depression toward 
the coast in the most direct line. In this, as in other storms, there 
has been a deviation to the south of the direct course as the deprea- 
BiOQ approached the coast. 

Severe local storms occurred in the southern half of this depression, 
while ils centre vfas near the eastern portion of Lake Erie, the region 
of greatest severity heing near the Atlantic coast, and including New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the eastern portions of Pennsylvania 
and Vi:^inia. 

Nos. IV. and V. No decided change occurred in the atmospheric 
condition within the' United States until the 7th, although there 
seems to have heen some disturbance in the Lower St Lawrence 
valley, which caused local storms in the northern portions of New 
York. The general barometric depression m the north-west now 
contracted as an area of low barometer, central in the western por- 
tions of Kansas, and moving slowly to the eastward during the suc- 
ceeding twenty-four hours, completely lost its cyclonii appearance in 
the Upper Mjssissippi valley. This was succeeded by No. V., an 
extensive depression central in the Upper Ohio valley, indicating an 
unstable condition of the atmosphere throughout the country east of 
the Mississippi Eiver, After the barometric gradient had increased, 
this storm passed to the north-east to the Lower Lake region, where 
it seems to have been retarded, the easterly movement of its centre 
during thirty-six hours being less than two hundred and fifty miles, 
while its movements in latitude were much greater. 

No, VI. This disturbance was indicated by the appearance of an 
extended trough of barometric depression on the afternoon of July 11. 
It had taken the form of a circular depression, central in the Upper 
Ohio valley on the succeeding morning, when a small central area 
could be distinctly traced. A general rain prevailed at this time in 
the distjiots of the Atlantic coast and in the Lower Lake region, the 
course of the storm being directly to the east, with a mean velocity 
of twenty-five miles per hour, and a greater barometric gradient of 
0.1 inch in fifty miles. 

No. VII. Observed in the North-west on the morning of the 14th, 
while an area of decidedly high barometer extended over that portion 
of the United States south of the Lake region. These general con- 
ditions continued while this depression moved almost directly east 
toward the Lower St. Lawrence valley without producing any 
serious disturbance within the limits of the United States. Gener- 
ally it has been observed that the relative positions of the areas of 
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high and low barometer materially affect the couree of the latter, aiid 
that the former seem to deflect the latter from their mean tracks. 

Nos. VIII. and IX. were only partially developed areas of low ha- 
rometer, central in the North-weat near the boundary of the United 
States on the ISth and 22d. They produced no disturhauce, hut 
caused a rise of temperature in the Mississippi valley. 

From the 21st until the 25th the barometer continued low in the 
Western Territories, with but slight changes of pre.'isute within the 
States until the development of storm marked No. X., which can be 
traced to the west of the Eoeky Mountains by a reference to the bar- 
ometric readings taken at the stations in the Far West. This storm 
moved with quite a uniform velocity of about forty miles per hour, 
producing heavy rains over a belt of country seven hundred miles in 
width, extending from the Upper Mississippi valley to the Atlantic 
coast. The midnight reports of July 26 show that the depression 
divided, leaving a small elliptical area in the Ohio valley to the 
south-west of Lake Erie, while the principal area was to the north- 
east of this position. Such a distribution of pressure would neces- 
sarily give a continuous supply of warm moist air flowing from the 
south-east over Ohio and Pennsylvania, while a supply of cold car- 
rents flowing from the north and west in the rear of the more ad- 
vanced depression would be forced over the same region. It was the 
sudden interference of these currents which produced the heavy rains 
which occurred in Western Pennsylvania on the night of the 26th. 
On the morning of the 27th the depressions had again united, form- 
ing an extended but narrow trough nearly parallel to the coast, where 
southerly winds continued, while in the Lower Lake region and the 
St. Lawrence valley the winds had backed to north and west. 
This depression did not pass directly to the Atlantic, but apparently 
extended over the entire country south of the Lake region, and con- 
tinued until the 29th, when it was replaced by an equally extensive 
area of high barometer. 

No. XI. The afternoon report of the 29th from the north-west in- 
dicated the approach of this depression, but at no succeeding report 
could ila centre be more than approximately located; it passed to 
the north of the Jakes, and was only attended by light local rains in 
the regions north of the Ohio valley. 

Local «oms.— These storms have been particularly marked for 
their severity during the past month. Their occurrence seems to 
depend upon the relative distribution of barometric pressure consid- 
ered in relation to the topography of the country. The region of 
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greatest frequency has been in the vicinity of the Appalachian chain, 
where the vapoT from the gulf and the Atlantic was forced over the 
ascending plains by the prevailing southerly and south-westerly 
winds. Those producing the greatest destruction of life and property 
occurred on the 4th, 7th, 24th and 26th of the month. On the after- 
noon of July 4 the depression already referred to as No. ci was central 
near the eastern portion of I/ake Erie ; at midnight this depression 
was located near the eastern boundary of New York, south of its 
previous position. The sudden veering of the winds in the south 
and west quadrants of this area was attended by violent storms dur- 
ing the afternoon and evening in the States of Maryland, Virginia, 
Delaware, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. From an examination of 
a lai^e number of reports referring to these storms, it is shown that 
the regions of severity were limited in area, and that the storms 
uniformly approached from the north-west. The storm of the 24th 
occurred at Eureka, Nevada, and was very destructive ; but no official 
report has been received concerning it. , . . 



MONTHLY WEATHER EEVIEW, AUGUST, 1874. 

Area) of low barometer accompanying Chart No. I. show that tie 
paths of the centres of eleven have, approximately, been traced, 
Their centres have been located for each synchronous observation 
(three times daily), and these connected. In case of doubt as fa their 
position they were united by broken lines. Such are observed during 
every month, as many pass to the north of the Lower Lake region and 
the St. Lawrence valley on their way eastward. Frequently they 
leave minor depressions within the limit of the stations. In detail 
they are as follows : 

No. I. properly belongs to July, having moved from Dakota east- 
ward over the Upper Lake region to the St. Lawrence valley oa the 
29th, 30th and 31st ultimo. On the 1st and 2d instant it disappeared 
to the eastward, having been accompanied by generally light thun- 
der-storms from the lower lakes, Ohio valley, Tennessee and the 
south Atlantic States eastward. A hurricane prevailed on Mount 
Washington on the 1st, and a tornado at Troy, N. Y., on the 2d. 

No. II. was first felt on the 3d at the Booty Mountain stations by 
cloudy, threatening or rainy weather and brisk southerly winds. 
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Very heavy hail fell on the "divide" between Denver and Colorado 
Springs, CoL At the latter place a bank of water passed down the 
creek at seven P. M., sweeping everything, and supposed to have 
been caused by the hail-atorm. On the 4th the barometer fell quite 
rapidly from the Upper Mississippi valley westward, with increasing 
east to south winds. At St. Paul violent high winds prevailed 
during the evening. The centre passed within the limit of the 
stations on the 4th, and down the Missouri Valley on the 5th, with 
threatening or rainy weather from thence to the upper lakes. On 
the 6th it separated into two, one gradually disappearing over the 
Indian Territory, the other following the course shown on the chart. 
Cloudy or rainy weather accompanied it, except in the Gulf States. 
Kemarkably heavy rains fell on the Middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land coasts, with brisk and high easterly winds. Violent thunder- 
storms are reported as having occurred in Ohio, Indiana, New York, 
Pennsylvania and North Carolina. 

No. III. passed to the south and east of Nova Scotia on the 6th, 
producing rain and brisk east to north winds in that section. It was 
evidently a cyclone, and most severe at some distance off the coast. A 
sailing-vessel reported having experienced a hurricane for eight hours 
upon this date in that vicinity, the wind backing from east to north. 
No. IV. was first observed by the falling barometer and high tem- 
perature on the 8th and 9th, at the stations in the Eocky Mountains 
and the Lower Missouri valley. From Nebraska and Iowa south- 
ward to the Gulf States the temperature continued rising, and 
thermometer readings varying from 100" to 106° were reported for 
several days. On the 10th the centre moved within the limit of the 
stations; on the 11th north-eastward over Lake Superior into 
Canada; on the 12th to the north of the St. Lawrence Valley, leav- 
ing depressions ia the Lower Missouri valley and New England. 
Occasional rain feU during its progress over the North-west and the 
Lake region, but became quite general, with severe thunder-storms 
in New England and the Middle States. A destructive tornado 
prevailed at Dixon, 111., and a gale at St. Paul, during the night 
of the 10th ; violent north-west winds at Davenport, Iowa, on the 
night of the 11th; hurricane on Mount Washington and severe 
thunder-storm at Berlin Heights, Ohio, on the night of the 12th. 

No. V. moved eastward from Dakota on the 15t!i, 16th, and 17th 
over the Upper Lake region into Canada, accompanied by occasional 
tain, with high winds at St. Paul on the evening of the 16th and a 
hurricane on Mount Washington during the night of the 18th. 
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Ko. VI. During the day the barometer fell very rapidly over the 
North-west, with brisk south and east winds, and during tiie night 
of the 18th the central depression passed from Dakota to Minnesota, 
and thence, on the lyth, over Lake Superior into Canada. Eain 
fell in the North-west and Lake region, and at places high winda 
prevailed. 

■ No. VII. advanced from Dakota on the 20th. The peculiarity of 
this consists in that itsent out in advance a secondary depression over 
the middle Atlantic coast, producing at places severe thunder-storms. 
In the States east of the Eocky Mountains rainy weather accompa- 
nied them, with also severe thunder-storms in the Southern States, 

No. VIII., appearing from Dakota,, moved down the Missouri 
valley and disappeared over the South-west without producing any 
serious disturbance. 

Nos. IX. and X. The !ow barometric readings at the Eocky Moun- 
tain stations on the 26th and 27th indicated the presence of a serious 
disturbance. On the 27th the pressure rapidly diminished from the 
Upper Mississippi valley westward, and on the 28th there appeared 
an extensive trough of low barometer, extending from Indian Terri- 
tory northward over Minnesota and Manitoba, but being lowest over 
the latter and the Lower Missouri valley. Previous to this time it 
is probable there was one low barometer, which gradually developed 
into the two. From the chart, it will be seen that No. IX,, after 
separating into three distinct areas, finally disappeared in the South- 
ern States and Ohio valley. In their movementa across the country 
cloudy or rainy weathra: became quite general, eicept in the west 
Gulf States, Lower Lake region. Middle States and New Englaod, with 
very serious and destructive storms. Heavy rains and high winds 
are reported from Iowa, Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana, and no doubt 
occurreil in all the Southern Stotes. 

No. XI. was of minor importance, producing rain in Maine and 
the eastern British Pnmnces. It apparently united with No. X. 
over the mouth of the St. Lawrence Eiver. 

Areas of high barometer.— Oi the most marked, tbe/fsi apparently 
extended itself south-eastward, on the 2d and 3d, from Manitoba 
over the Lake region, and on the 4th and 5th over the Atlantic 
States. The second, following low barometer No. IV,, first appeared 
over the Lake region from Manitoba on the 12th and 13th, where it 
remained nearly stationary until the 15th, and .extended itself over 
the Middle States and to the east Atlantic coast on the 16th and 
17lh. On the 18th and 19th the third gradually appeared over the 
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No. I. This passed from Britisli America on the 1st, aouth-eaatward 
over the lakes to the Carolina coast on the 2d, followed by storm 
No. II. on its north-eastern boundary, and by the still- higher pres- 
sure of the next paragraph. 

No. II. is first reported in Oregon and British Columbia on the 
2d. It moved south-eastward over Dakota on the 3d, to South 
Carolina and Geoi^ia on the 8th. Clear, dry weather accompanied 
it over the greater part of the country, except tlie Texas coast, during 
that period. 

No. III. began to press southward over the St. Lawrence valley 
on the 12tii, and after passing over New England disappeared east 
of Cape Cod on the IStli. 

No. IV. was, apparently, a western division of the same area of 
cold, dry air, and moved south-eastward on the 12th over Dakota, 
disappearing on the 14th over the Lake region. 

No. V. appears on the 14th as a continuatiou of No. IV., and 
extended on the morning of that day over the Upper Missouri val- 
ley. It passed thence eastward to the Upper Lake region on the 
16th, where it appears to have been reinforced by further contribu- 
tions from Hudson Bay and Labrador, forming an unusually exten- 
sive area of high pressure, whose centre was over the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence on the 18th and 19th, where the barometric readings 
averaged 30.70 on the morning of the former day. The influence of 
this high barometer in producing continued easterly winds and rain 
on the New England and New Jersey coasts from the 15th to the 
aOth has already been alluded to. 

No. VI. The extensive area of low pressure prevailing over the 
Lake region on the 18th and 19th seems not only to have drawn 
from the northward and eastward the air that produced the high 
barometer of the preceding section, but also induced a flow from 
the south and west that gave rise to No. VI., whose existence may 
be traced from the Ohio valley on the morniug of the 21st, back- 
ward to Indian Territory on the 19th, and forward over Maryland 
on the 22d to the Middle Atlantic coast, where traces of it still 
remained on the 26th. 

No. VII. This area began, like the preceding one, in or near 
Texas, and, like it, its origin is attributable to the presence of an 
area of low pressure (No. XIII.) which existed on the 27th in the 
Gulf of Mexico. Like it, also, the highest barometer at centre 
moved eastward, and was not remarkably conspicuous. 
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